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T is a happy coincidence that the Fiftieth Anniver- 

sary of the Welch Grape Juice Company falls in the 
same year as that of Advertising Headquarters. 
1869 was evidently a year of forward-looking enter- 
prise. Founded so soon after that other great war 
had passed into history, the House of Welch pros- 
pered in the development of a real service, so that in 
the present conflict its organization and facilities are 
of great usefulness to the Nation. At the same time, 
sound, well-considered plans are maturing toward 


Still wider activity and greater accomplishment in 


the years of peace to come. 


N. W. AYER @® SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND 


NEW YorK CHICAGO 
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GOOD. WILL 


GOOD WILL is the most valuable asset any busi- 
ness can have. 


A publication can impart GOOD WILL to your 
product only in proportion to its own stock of 


GOOD WILL among its own subscribers. 


The GOOD WILL of STANDARD FARM 
PAPERS is based on a practical and able service 
which has helped each one of over one million farm 
families build a business and a home. 


Intelligent continuous advertising in The Standard 
Farm Papers is not a speculation—It’s an invest- 
ment in good will—“Ask the men who know”—Our 
Advertisers. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


(Reach over One Million Farm Homes) 


Sell a Standard Farm Paper Subscriber and You 
Sell His Neighbors Too 


The Standard Farm Papers are: 


The Michigan Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1843 Established 1882 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago Wallaces’ Farmer 
: Established 1841 Eetablished 1895 
Pennsylvania Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Established 1880 Established 1886 
The Breeder’s Gazette Birmingham, Raleigh 
Established 1881 Memphis, Dallas 
Hoard’s Dairyman The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1870 Established 1877 
The Ohio Farmer : Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1848 Established 1870 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc. Wattace C. Ricuarpson, INC. 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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The How and Why of Rogers Peet 
Advertising 


How the Famous Style of Copy Came to Be, and Something About 
Frank R. Chambers, the Man Behind It 


By Bruce Bliven 


UPPOSE you were to adver- 

tise a special sale of some un- 
usual product to-morrow morn- 
ing in the New York newspapers 
—let us say, Egyptian mummy 
cases, for example. If you hap- 
pened to advertise in single col- 
umn space; if you headed the ad- 
vertisement with a little sketch. in 
pen and ink, of a humorous char- 
acter; if the copy were set in 
about twelve-point type with 
short paragraphs done in a cer- 
tain style which is much easier 
to describe than to imitate— 

Then the chances are that dur- 
ing the day somebody would be 
almost sure to drop in at one of 
the Rogers Peet stores and ask for 
“Some of those Egyptian mummy 
cases you advertised this morn- 
ing!” 

For forty years, Rogers Peet 
advertising has been appearing in 
the New York newspapers, and 
elsewhere, in a form so distinctive 
and striking that there is prob- 
ably not an advertising man in 
this country to whom the words 
“Rogers Peet style” do not. in- 
stantly conjure up a very definite 
image. In fact, the supposition I 
have just made, while the product 
suggested’ is nonsensical, is other- 
wise entirely within the bounds 
of fact. Several times during the 
past forty years, some other ad- 
vertiser has fallen in love with 
the Rogers Peet style to such an 
extent that he has tried to adopt 
it; and when the product has been 


one which the Rogers Peet stores 
might reasonably carry, a sur- 
prising number of persons have 
taken it for granted in spite of 
the signature, that the advertising 
was theirs. 

Some years ago, a competitor 
tried this interesting experiment 
in a persistent fashion. After a 
few months, the Rogers Peet com- 
pany wrote him a polite note and 
said that while they didn’t want 
to appear discouraging, the com- 
petitor’s advertising seemed to be 
pulling so much business for 
Rogers Peet that they wondered 
whether it was doing as well for 
the man who was paying for it! 
And the experiment stopped. 

Believing that some of the ‘facts 
surrounding the evolution of such 
a famous copy style would be of 
interest to our readers, PRINTERS’ 
INK recently sent a representative 
to call upon the man who has 
been the guiding spirit in Rogers 
Peet advertising during the whole 
period — Frank R. Chambers, 
Chairman of the Board and sur- 
viving partner of the three 
founders. Mr. Chambers has 
accumulated enough’ years, repu- 
tation, and other more material 
things, to be well-entitled to sit 
back. and watch the wheels go 
‘round, if he wanted to; but like 
a wise man, he prefers the fun 
of staying in the game to vol- 
untary imprisonment on a West- 
chester county estate with nothing 
to do. 


Table of Contents on page 190 



















































































































To the question, “How did the 
Rogers Peet style come to be?” 
Mr. Chambers made the reply 
which, so far as the writer’s ex- 
perience goes, every highly suc- 
cessful man makes when asked 
“how he did it.” 

“It is so simple that it hardly 
seems worth telling,” he said. 

“Our advertising 
is based, and has 
been based for 
forty years, on the 
theory that you 
can’t make a man 
read advertising tf 
he doesn’t want to! 

“That is to say, 
you cannot force 
from him the sort 
of attention which 
is apt to result 
in favorable re- 
sponse. Advertis- 
ing which is to 
create a_ pleasant, 
friendly interest 
must be of such a 
character that the 
reader will turn to 
it voluntarily and 
will read it for its 
own sake. 

“Remember, I’m 
talking about ad- 
vertising which is 
intended for men. 
It may be _ that 
the female of the 
species is subject 
to rules and regu- 
lations of its own, 
which will make it 
wade through a 


Together 


loring. 


you order! 
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The only comparison we 
ever ask for our clothes is 
with the highest priced 
custom made. 

This Fall finds an un- 
usual situation. 

We have been lucky 
enough to land even more 
than our usual quota of fine 
foreign fabrics. 
with goods 
stuffs made in America our 
variety is ample. 

The highest type of tai- 


Fine clothes at half the 


fine tailor’s fee. 
The fit you see before 


Rocers Peet Company 








INK 


years ago taught me the principles 
of sound advertising,” he ‘says, 
“(And I am glad to say that as 
my neighbor and good friend up 
in the country, he still retains his 
keen interest in advertising, and 
from time to time writes me vigor- 
ous notes about it—and other topics 
—couched in the beautiful lucid 
English of which 
he was and is a 
great master.) Mr, 
Powers two score 
years ago was ad- 
vertising manager 
for _John Wana- 
maker in Phila- 
delphia, and in 
that capacity wrote 
some of the finest 
advertising copy 
which has ever ap- 
peared in print. I 
don’t believe there 
are very many up- 
to the minute rules 
for advertising 
known to the new- 
est-hatched college 
graduate of to-day 
which he didn’t 
practice then. Mr. 
Powers used to 
wander around the 
store, pencil in 
hand, and when he 
saw something 
which he thought 
would interest the 
public he jotted it 
down. His adver- 
tising copy was set 
like the news col- 
umns of the paper, 


great blanket- Broadway Broadway Was much better 
shaped advertise- at13th St, “The at34thSt. written than most 
ment written with  presaway Poa FifthAve, 4 the latter, and 
the style and lit- at Warren at 4qst St. Wanamaker’s busi- 


erary value of a 
railway timetable. 
I don’t pretend to 
know. All that I do know is that 
Rogers Peet advertising is read; 
and we.are egotistical enough to 
’ hope that it is read because many 
people find it worth reading.” 
Mr. Chambers has the delight- 
ful and not too common habit of at- 
tributing all his best ideas to other 
people. “It was John E. Powers 
(father of John O.) who many 


THIS STYLE OF COPY LOOKS EASY— 
BuT! 


ness increased tre- 
mendously during 
the time he held 
the post of advertising manager.” 

Mr. Chambers related a char- 
acteristic incident to illustrate Mr. 
Powers’ invariable strict ad- 
herence to the truth. Some rain- 
coats were to be offered in a spe- 
cial sale, and Mr. Powers was 
talking to the manager of the de- 
partment about them. 

“What kind. of raincoats are 
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The Christian Herald 


Announces the appointment 


Wallace Patterson 


Frank F. Soule 


as Western representatives 


Effective December Ist 


iui. Sillthinn. 


New York Office 


Western Office 


of 


and 


to be known as 


Patterson & Soule 


1835 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 





















New York City 
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these anyhow?” he _ inquired. 
“What kind?” the manager 
snorted. “I'll tell you what— 


they’re rotten!” 

Mr. Powers said no more; but 
next day, to the amazement of 
the manager, the advertisement 
appeared with “Rotten Raincoats” 
at the head of the item. The item 
went on to explain that the rain- 
coats, however, were well worth 
the small price asked for them. 
They sold out. 


POWERS’ INSTRUCTION VALUABLE 


Later on, Mr. Chambers says, 
Powers returned to New York to 
write advertising for a group of 








twice a day for several days, but 
we have found it works best to 
run each advertisement once in all 
the papers simultaneously. For 
the evening papers, we use a little 
longer copy, on the theory that in 
the evening the reader has a bit 
more time and will absorb. some- 
what more detailed information. 

“Tt was Mr. Powers who once 
was entrusted with the task of 
selling a large number of neckties 
at 25 cents each. His advertise- 
ment consisted of just one line of 
copy (other than the straight de- 
scription). ‘Not so good as they 
look, he wrote, and sold them 





We met a man the other 















Sand mixed with sugar 
makes a pretty bum mix- 
ture. : 

Wool mixed with cot- 
ton’s not much better. 

The higher and scarcer 
good material, the greater 
the tendency to use substi- 
tutes. 


The cat’s out of the bag! 
Been out for some time! 
Everybody knows or at 
least should know that the 
customer’s interest is our 
first consideration. 

We put character into 
the stuff we sell. Our.sales- 
people are trained to put 
the same character into the 


morning who satd he had 
dreamed of walking past 
our Fifth Avenue Store 
clad only in his nightie! 
He interpreted the em- 
barrassment to a real need 
for clothes—clothes that 
would wear as well as 





























We're holding fast to our 





those he bought from us 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS, MR. CHAMBERS THINKS, HAVE THE REAL R-P RING 


clients. “I hired Powers for 
awhile, at a good, stiff salary,” 
Mr. Chambers relates with amuse- 
ment, “to write advertising for us, 
but I didn’t really care whether 
he wrote the copy or not. I'd 
sidle into his office and get him 
started talking on the theory and 
practice of advertising in general, 
and I counted the advice and in- 
formation I acquired in that way 
as being worth at least seven- 
tenths of his salary. 

“Mr. Powers early implanted in 
me the theory that an advertise- 
ment should never be repeated in 
the same publication. For awhile 
we fotated our copy among the 
papers, each ad appearing once or 


Mr. Chambers has a cardinal 
principle in regard to ideas for 
advertisements. “Never let an 
idea get away from you,” he says. 
“Jot it down, whether it seems 
good or bad. You’re sure to find 
a way to use it sometime. We try 
to keep well ‘ahead of ourselves’ 
by having a number of advertise- 
ments worked up in advance. I 
get ideas while riding on trains, 
while eating lunch, while walking 
in the country; and I rarely let 
one get away for want of putting 
it on paper.” 

In by-gone years there has been 
much friendly curiosity as to 
“who started” the famous Rogers 
(Continued on page 149) 
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Efficient Concentration 





Concentration and Efficiency go 
hand in hand. A scattered audience 
is not reached so efficiently as a con~ 
centrated one. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
reaches—efficiently—an audience of 
women concentrated in small towns 


—towns under 25,000. 


86% of our entire circulation is 
concentrated in these small towns 
and rural districts, and over 60% of 
our entire circulation is in the 15 
most prosperous states. 


Let us give you the figures in detail. 


| THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


“A Real Magazine of the Smal} Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W. H. MeCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. III. Aatiron Building, New York 







































20.1% 
4.7% 
4.2% 
4.7% 
3.3% 
1.8% 
4.7%* 
4.4%* 

5.3%* 

2.7%* 















live in’ 


* 1910 Census figures. 
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It shows that of our 102,017,312 population 





This 218-page book lists 


The 9,093 cities and towns of 500 


and over with their counties 


29 cities of 200,000 and over 


37 
62 
142 
182 
146 
633 
1,172 
3,137 
3,553 





“ 


That there are 6,361,052 farms 
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in the United States. 
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That the average value of farm property per farm is $6,444. 
The average in 


Maine is $3,320 
New York “ $6,732 
Illinois “ $15,505 
Georgia “$1,995 


California “ $18,308 


That 4,006,826 or 63% of all farms in the country are operated by 
owners. For example, as wide a variation as Maine 95.7 %—Miis- 
sissippi 33.9%. 


In Massachusetts 92.8% of the population is urban, 7.2% rural. 
In Texas 24.1% of the population is urban, 75.9% rural. 
West Virginia has 64,173 negroes, or 5.2%. 

Mississippi has 1,009,487 negroes, or 56.2%. 

Massachusetts has 31.3% foreign born. 

South Carolina has 0.4% foreign born. 

Illinois has one city over 75,000, Ohio has seven. 


This book arranges these figures in the most convenient form 
for the practical use of sales executives. Wherever available the 
latest estimates of population made by the Bureau of Census have 
been incorporated. These estimates are for 1916. They cannot be 
regarded as‘having the same degree of accuracy as the statistics 
of the last decennial census in 1910, but for all practical purposes 
we believe them thoroughly serviceable. 


The book is 218 pages, handsomely ‘bound. One sales executive 
writes: 


“I have found your book the most practical and useful data 
on population available for my use in marketing a food 
product and following the work of salesmen. I have used 
it certainly every week since you furnished me with the 
original copy. Therefore you can understand that I do not 
want to do without the revised edition even though it cost 
twice what you quoted.” 


We shall be glad to mail it to any firm which has more than a 
purely local sales problem on receipt of the price, $2.50. 


] WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
New York 244 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO Lytton Building 
BosTon 201 Devonshire Street 
DETROIT Kresge Building 


CINCINNATI First National Bank Building 
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Investigating the Market—Factors 
to Be Considered 





By Ralph Starr Butler 


In Charge of Research, 


HE market is synonymous 

with demand, expressed or 
unexpressed. It cannot be studied 
alone. It is inseparable from the 
product to be marketed and in- 
separable also from the machinery 
of distribution. No one sets out 
simply to investigate a market, but 
rather a market for a particular 
product, and the best method of 
bringing product and market to- 
gether. 

To a certain extent, the product 
itself may be studied by itself. 
Before a product is sold the man- 
facturer must be certain that the 
product is right. Most of us re- 
member the case of the distribu- 
tor of trade-marked oysters who 
tried to identify his products and 
sell them nationally by means of 
a patented container. The cam- 
paign failed because there was 
something fundamentally wrong 
with the product itself and the 
method of identifying it. Here 
was no failure to investigate the 
market, but rather a failure ade- 
quately to study and to know the 
product. Most of the factors 
concerned with the product, how- 
ever,—name, trade-mark, package, 
selling points, etc——are meaning- 
less except as they are considered 
in connection with ‘the people who 
are to buy the goods. Obviously, 
also, the method of bringing prod- 
uct and buyers together cannot be 
decided without knowing who the 
buyers are, where they live, their 
buying habits, and many other 
things about them. 

Despite the fact that the study 
of the market is bound up so 
closely with study of the product 
and study of the methods of 
reaching the market, 1 am to con- 
fine myself to a few considera- 
tions that have to do exclusively 
with the possible buyers of the 

Portion of address before the New 


York Meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers, 





December 5. 





classing as necessities. 
0 


U. S. Rubber Co. 


things we have to sell. In dis- 
cussing investigation of the mar- 
ket I shall touch only on’ those 
points which, because of their re- 
lation to the war and to the prob- 
lems arising out of the war, are 
pertinent to the consideration of 
the problems of reconstruction 
with which our country is face to 
face. 


NEED OF BROAD VISION IN CONSID- 
ERING THiS FACTOR 


One of the factors in investi- 
gating the market is a considera- 
tion of whether the product to be 
sold is a luxury or a necessity. 
The fear that his product is a lux- 
ury and that it can be sold only 
as a luxury has handicapped many 
manufacturers in their attempt to 
obtain wide distribution for their 
goods. The war has proved to 
us, if we needed any proof, that 
the terms “luxury” and “neces- 
sity’ are purely relative. No 
sharp line can be drawn between 
them. The War Industries Board 
has tried to do it. How success- 
ful its attempt has been can only 
be appreciated by those manufac- 
turers who failed to get their 
plants and. products on the Pref- 
erence List. 

As a matter of fact there is no 
product, however limited its ap- 
peal, which cannot be considered 
a necessity for some class of peo- 
ple. The far-seeing manufactur- 
er will refuse to limit his vision 
to the expressed demand for his 
product, and will find in the field 
that he wishes to cover, if he will 
only seek them out, a constantly 
increasing number of people to 
whom his product can be made to 
appeal as a necessity. Some of 
the greatest successes in business 
have been based on_ products 
which, when first presented, were 


seemingly luxuries, but which 
their manufacturers insisted on 
Automo- 
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ao only work that instantly furnishes 
a complete list of all the Manu- 
facturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivable article, or kind of 
article—more than 70,000. 








More than 12,900 important concerns have bought recent 
editions of this Register, and refer to it to find sources of 
Supply as instinctively as they look at the clock for the time 
of day. They all wanted it, ordered it and paid for it. Not 
an advertising scheme of free distribution. 


Descriptive and other advertising matter therein automati- 
cally comes to the attention of the above buyers at the im- 
portant moment when they are interested. It costs for only 
one time, but lasts for at least a year. 

More than 2,000 advertisers in the new edition (10th)—this is more than 


ever appeared before in any one issue of any trade publication, weekly, 
monthly or any kind. 


Thomas Publishing Company, 129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Allston Sa. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California St. 24 Railway Approach 


. 
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biles, tractors, phonographs, dic- 
taphones, typewriters, fountain 
pens, electric lighting equipment, 
telephones, and a host of other 
commodities, when they first ap- 
peared on the market, seemed to 
be limited to those purchasers 
who could afford to indulge in 
luxuries. They are now necessi- 
ties, and*they are necessities pri- 
marily because their manufactur- 
ers refused from the beginning to 
think of them as luxuries. 

narrow vision of marketing op- 
portunities is a severe handicap 
to business success. The first 
lesson of the war to national ad- 
vertisers is that every commodity 
that is produced is a_ necessity 
for large groups of buyers, and 
no investigation of the market 
that does not recognize this fact 
will be serviceable or adequate. 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE WILL BE 
CUSTOMERS ? 


In studying the market, one of 
the important ‘considerations is 
“What kind of people are possi- 
ble buyers?” Let me suggest two 
thoughts in this connection. The 
first is concerned with the buying 
influence of returning, soldiers. 
Our reaction from the ridiculous 
war time appeals of “Eat Blink’s 
Flap-Jacks and Win the War” is 
likely to be so great that we shall 
forget to utilize in every legiti- 
mate way the continuance of the 
war-time appeal. Our nation will 
be permeated by men who have 
learned to think in military terms 
and who will have a keen appre- 
ciation of the conditions of war- 
fare. I believe that for many 
years to come the record of per- 
formances of manufactured goods 
on the battlefields of Europe, and 
in contributing to the comfort and 
welfare of our military forces, 
will be a justifiable and effective 
selling appeal. Furthermore, it 
should be remembered that our 
boys who have been on the other 
side have acquired a certain habit 
of mind which we must take into 
consideration in our future sales 
policy. They have learned straight 
thinking, hatred of sham, and real 
democracy. We must cater to 
these altered habits of thought if 
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we are to expect a satisfactory 
response from advertising in the 
future. 


THE THRIFT FACTOR 


_ Another thing to be remembered 
in connection with war results is 
that the economy appeal will” be 
and must be stronger in the future 
than ever before. Our nation has 
tried to learn thrift. No people 
can change spendthrift habits per- 
manently in a year and a half. 
Nevertheless, a start has been 
made, and no one will deny that 
sound thrift must’ be a funda- 
mental stone in our future sociali 
and commercial structure. In the 
continued school. of thrift during 
peace times, our advertisers must 
be the schoolmasters. No one 
else speaks with such a voice of 
authority as those. who control 
the buying habits of the nation, 
and, if we are to be true to our 
responsibilities, we must seek in 
all of our selling appeals to en- 
courage only wise expenditures 
and to teach the principles of wise 
economy and sound personal fi- 
nance. In studying the market! 
for any product, a manufacturer! 
must seek, as a fundamental, to 
tie up his sales appeal with the 
thrift propaganda which we have 
been fostering and which we 
must continue to foster if our 
country is not to revert to the 
reckless extravagance that has 
marked our recent extraordinary 
prosperity. 


URGES AGGRESS!VE FOREIGN SELLING 


Another factor in studying the 
market is a consideration of the 
problem, “Where do the buyers 
live?” Perhaps never before has 
the manufacturer faced so great 
a necessity of studying the geo- 
graphical distribution of possible 
buyers and _ their 
classes. It is true that this coun- 


-try has been prosperous, but the 


prosperity has been unevenly di- 
vided, and it is bound to be still 
more uneven as the tremendous 
necessary.adjustments in industry 
are made. 

On the day when final peace is 
declared, the only non-essential in- 
dustry on earth will be the muni- 
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HARP-SHOOTING isn’t any 
fad nowadays! Certainly have 
got all the Millbrook fellows busy 


hitting the bulls eye because Dad, 


j says that’s the way to be a regular 
winner when you get into military 
training. Well sir, you’d feel good 
to see the way the boys here are 
taking to it! Just simply great! 


Two of the stores are offering prizes 
for the best scores and Dad promises 
adinner at our house to the first ten 
fellows! Lot of the boys have bought 
tiles. I got a peach—a Truefire— 
that we saw advertised in The Amer- 
ican Boy for along time. Looked at 
several down town, but three of us 
fellows stood pat for the Truefire. 
Dad passed his judgment on mine as 
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being about the best piece of mech- 
anism he’d had a hold of for some 
time. And Dad knows a few things. 


And, it’s funny that Jimmy Smith, 
Paul James and myself all picked 
the Truefire right out of The Amer- 
ican Boy ads! And, you know, I 
always like what I buy from the ads 
in that little old pal-paper! 


Tell you, too, it’s fine to follow 
those ads for we know exactly what 
cartridgesto buy. You certainly get 
wise to a lot of good things. Why 
as soon as we got the rifle and the 
dealer said, what about cartridges, 
I came back quick like this: a hun- 
dred of the Targetype, if you please! 


Billy Byer. 


To be continued in the December 26th issue of Printers’ Ink. 
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AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World.”’ 





500,000 boys read The American Boy. 
They or their parents pay $2.00 a year 
for it—buying power! They average 152 
to 16 years old—buying age! They have 
much to say about family purchases— 
buying influence! The American Boy 
goes into 245,000 of the best homes in 
America—leadership! “Where there’s a 
boy there’s a family." Member A. B. C, 
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Mark Sullivan 
will report 
the Peace Conference 
for Collier’s— 


Mark Sullivan returned from 
Europe six weeks ago. He 
was one of the editors and 
writers who went abroad at 
the invitation of the British 
Government. 


His present series of articles 
in Collier’s, ‘‘America’s Part 
in the New World,” are the 


result of that last journey. 


More Than a Million Every Week 
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But now he has repacked his 
bag and gone back overseas 
to report the Peace Confer- 


ence for Collier’s. 


His first article will be pub- 
lished in one of the mid- 
January issues and will 
describe the American dele- 
gates under the title ““America 


Arrives.’’ 


Collier’s 


J. E. Witiiams, Advertising Manager 
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tions industry. The prosperity 
attaching to war business will 
stop, and the manufacturer who 
has. based his marketing pro- 
gramme on war-time conditions 
of prosperity and depression, 
will meet with disaster unless he 
immediately restudies his market 
and revises his programme. 

I do not pose as a prophet. I 


merely suggest the following 
questions. What is to be the 
business future of the cotton 


growing districts? Will the war- 
time prosperity continue or will 
a marked readjustment in the 
buying power of the South be 
speedily apparent? What about 
the wheat-growing districts in 
1920? Is it not advisable to pre- 
pare for a slackening trade in 
the mining centres after the first 
period of reconstruction has 
passed? Is it true that the threat- 
ening cloud of governmental con- 
trol of public utilities will mean 
an opportunity or an obstacle for 
national advertisers? These and 
similar questions will present 
themselves to every intelligent 
merchandiser. The normal mar- 
kets have been turned topsy- 
turvy by the war. As they slowly 
revert to their peace-time posi- 
tion, they deserve close watching 
and study. There is an excellent 
chance just now, and in a few 
years to come for a manufacturer 
to be caught napping, and to find 
that markets once fertile have 
proved sterile, and that markets 
once neglected deserve careful 
consideration. 

In connection with a study of 
the geographical location of pos- 
sible buyers we are immediately 
confronted by the possibility of 
increased export trade. Never 
before in the history of the coun- 
try has there been a time when 
manufacturers’ eyes were so 
strongly focussed on lands be- 
yond the.seas. It is well that this 
is so. I have no sympathy with 
the idea that we must develop 
our exports strenuously, but not 
too strenuously. No comity be- 
tween allied nations, and no pros- 
pective league of free peoples, 
places upon us any obligation to 
keep our hands off foreign lands, 
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and to refrain from getting just 
as much export business as the 
quality of our goods, their value, 
and the ideals of the manufac- 
turers behind them, warrant us in 
attempting to get in every legiti- 
mate way that honest business 
permits. 

- Our duty is to put American 
goods into world markets, and to 
do it in good American ways, 
The old bug-a-boo of German 
methods and German competition 
has been laid to rest. Certainly 
if there is anything good in the 
old structure of deceit, barba- 
rism, and cruelty that we call the 
German Empire, let us_ not 
through mere sentimentality blind 
ourselves to it. But, thank 
Heaven, we now have learned that 
the German export system was a 
house built on sand. It was a po- 
litical rather than a commercial 
structure. It was founded on lies, 
spies, and dishonesty. It has 
fallen by its own weight, and cer- 
tainly no free people will think 
for a moment of attempting to 
copy it in developing the honest, 
upright, and mutually profitable 
international relations which are 
the only basis for a just and last- 
ing export trade.... 


STUDY OF BUYING HABITS IM- 
PORTANT 


An important factor in inves- 
tigating the market is a study of 
the buying habits of consumers. 
One question to be answered 
about the buyers is: “Do they 
prefer to buy from manufactur- 
ers or dealers?” In _ ordinary 
times this question was frequent- 
ly forgotten; but these are not 
ordinary times. The intelligent 
consumer knows more about trade 
channels to-day than the average 
manufacturer knew twenty years 
ago. Old trade channels are pass- 
ing with the conditions that 
brought them forth, and new 
times are developing new selling 
methods. Part of the demand of 
consumers for more direct con- 
tact with the original sources of 
supply is justified and must be 
granted. Wasteful methods of 
getting goods from the factory 
to the consumer have no place in 
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an age of economy and efficiency. 
If consumers justly require a 
shortening of the chain of distri- 
bution, we must satisfy their re- 
quirements or else cease to sell 
them goods. 4 

In studying the market a manu- 
facturer is interested fundamental- 
ly in finding out how much of his 
goods can be sold. In the past, 
statistics bearing on this point 
have often been lacking. It has 
been expensive and difficult to get 
even estimates of the size of the 
possible market. Government sta- 
tistics have been often meagre and 
unenlightening, and trade associa- 
tions have experienced the great- 
est difficulty in obtaining exact 
statements from their members. 
The war has had a curious effect 
on this situation. I suppose the 
various War Service Committees, 
together with the War Industries 
Board and the other Boards at 
Washington, have to-day the most 
complete pictures of production 
and consumption that were ever 
collected in this country. It is 
fair to assume that the usefulness 
of these figures to individual man- 
ufacturers will prove so great that 
periodical compilation of similar 
statistics will be insisted upon in 
the future. Washington has 
learned, in its search for indus- 
trial data, that figures are useful 
to business men’ as well as to Gov- 
ernmental departments. Witness 
the plan now being worked out to 
reclassify the commodities shown 
in statistics of imports and ex- 
ports so that the arrangement of 
items will conform to the needs 
of business men and not merely to 
the whim of Customs officials. I 
believe we are entering upon a 
period of industrial co-operation 
in collecting important business 
information that will save millions 
of dollars to manufacturers who 
seek facts of the market before 
attempting to sell, and who will 
take the trouble to search out the 
valuable sources of information 
that are open to them... 

Let me refer briefly to the ma- 
chinery of market investigation. 
Many industrial enterprises have 
established research departments 
whose functions are to study the 
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technical problems of production: 
Relatively few companies have 
realized as yet the necessity of 
giving just as intensive study to 
commercial problems as to those 
involved in manufacturing. And 
yet, in view of the great difficulty 
and importance of commercial 
problems, it is reasonable to sug- 
gest that organized commercial 
research is just as legitimate a 
function of business as organized 
industrial research. The plant 
manager is ordinarily not the fac- 
tory research man; as a manager 
he is concerned with immediate 
problems of correlating materials, 
men, and machinery, and cannot 
give time or constructive thought 
to detailed analysis of processes 
and products. Similarly the sales 
or advertising manager cannot 
ordinarily give himself to detailed 
study of the countless problems of 
economical marketing. He is a 
line officer in the army of distri- 
bution, and needs ‘the help of a 
staff organization to conduct the 
detailed research into marketing 
methods that his pressing every- 
day duties forbid him to under- 
take. Commercial research is 
new, but it is gradually justifying 
itself, and it is certain to prove 
more and more an important fac- 
tor in merchandising success, as 
manufacturers come to realize the 
fundamental importance of mar- 
ket analysis as a factor in -busi- 
ness success. 


McGraw-Hill Will Have Ex- 
port Paper 


A monthly international engineering 
journal is to be published by the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. New York. 
It will be printed in Spanish and cir- 
culated in Latin-America and other 
Spanish-speaking countries and will be 
known as La Ingenieria Internacional, 
a in English, International Engineer- 





in 

The editorial staff of the new paper 
will include an advisory board of the 
editors of the nine business papers pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill, as well as an 
engineer in each of the Latin-American 
countries. The new publication will 
aim to establish closer Se and 
industrial relations between orth 
America and the Latin countries to the 
south. 

Advertising in La Ingenieria Inter- 
nacional will be limited to machinery 
and its allied products. 























































































































The Advertiser’s Responsibility in 
Using “Trouble-Breeding 


Publications” 


Help Should Be Rendered in the Work of Education in Order That Better 
Human Relations May Be Brought About 


By B. C. Forbes 


Of Forbes Magazine, New York 


HE ideas of the great mass of 

the people are formed very 
largely by what they read. You 
have a responsibility just as I 
have a responsibility in doing 
what we can to promulgate 
sound doctrines. Is it not true 
that many of you advertisers and 
advertising agents, have been 
swayed in the past entirely by 
selfish considerations in the plac- 
ing of your business, in the spend- 
ing of your advertising appropria- 
tions? Is it not true that some 
of the most notorious muckrak- 
ing periodicals were unable to 
carry all the advertisements you 
. offered them in the heydey of 
their muckraking power? Was 
not your argument, “My business 
is to sell so many million bars of 
soap or sO many razors or so 
many suits of clothes. That’s 
what our advertising money was 
appropriated to accomplish and 
that’s what I mean to accomplish. 
If I can do this best and quickest 
by advertising in a publication 
which has become the rage be- 
cause of its muckraking, then I 
am going to use the mudslinging 
publication,” 

Is that not a true statement? 
If so, is it not a serious indict- 
ment? Cannot you see how 
shortsighted, how foolish, how 
mischievous, how unprofitable in 
the end was such a _ course? 
What if you did succeed in sell- 
ing a few or even many more 
bars of soap or razors or shaving 
sticks, if the spending of your 
money in those channels was di- 
tectly helping to sow the seeds 
of discontent, of revolution, of 
anarchy, of what we now know 





Portion of address Dec. 5 before the 
New York Convention. of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 





as Bolshevism? Such advertis- 
ing doubtless helped you to add 
a story or two to your business 
structure, but, mark my words 
it laid the dynamite, it laid the 
mines, it laid the bombs which 
now threaten to explode and 
sweep away not merely the extra 
story or two you gained, but the 
whole foundations of your busi- 
ness and its successful prosecu- 
tion. 

You national advertisers must 
gain a broader conception, a 
longer vision of your calling and 
your responsibilities. Your du- 
ties do not begin and end with 
“buying circulation” and market- 
ing products. You are human 
beings, you are citizens before 
you are business men. Man has 
a higher duty than merely to 
make money regardless of ways 
and means. You are your broth- 
er’s keeper. It has cost 20,000- 
000 lives and $200,000,000,000 to 
teach Germany that elementary 
fact. Upon you rests a greater 
responsibility now and hereafter 
than ever rested upon you in the 
past. 


UNDERMINING AMERICANISM 


Forces are at work which, if 
not wisely handled, may lead this 
country into perilous paths. We 
have lately seen brazen attempts 
to raise the red flag at the head 
of processions along the most 
famous avenue in America and at 
a mass meeting in one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest public halls. How 
much did the money some of you 
spent in’ trouble-breeding publica- 
tions contribute to the hoisting of 
these red flags and to the fanning 
of the anarchistic, the Bolshevist 
flames: now daring to break out 
here and there throughout the 
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country? . You who strengthen 
and support and encourage pub- 
lications which grossly mislead 
the public, which incite revolu- 
tion, which inflame ill-will against 
business and capital, which laud 
revolution and destruction—you 
who strengthen the power and 
the influence and the circulation 
of such publications are more 
guilty and more condemnable 
than the scatterbrains who swal- 
low what these _ publications 
preach, for you are educated and 
they are not. 

You reply, perhaps indignant- 
ly, “Are we expected to set our- 
selves up as censors of. every 
publication in America? Are we 
to discriminate between one pub- 
lication and another? Are we 
expected to boycott publications 
which do not see eye to eye 
with us and to support publica- 
tions which take the side of 
capital ?” 

Every one of us, if we are to 
fulfill our duties as decent citi- 
zens, must act as censors every 
day of our lives. We pick and 
choose our shoes, our hats, our 
suits. We pick and choose when 
we want to buy a phonograph or 
a piano or an office desk. Why, 
if we were not censors, if the 
whole public were not censors in 
every phase of their life, what 
in thunder would be the good of 
advertising? Don’t you gentle- 
men advertise to convince the 
public that what you have to of- 
fer is superior to the thing your 
tival has to offer? Yes, indeed, 
you expect the public to be cen- 
sors and to exercise discrimina- 
tion in what they buy. 

Why, therefore, in’ the name 
of common sense should you not 
be expected to exercise discrim- 
ination in determining how you 
shall spend your money as ad- 
vertisers? Is it asking too much 
of you, as responsible citizens, as 
fathers of families, as business 
men possessing acumen and 
vision—is it asking too much of 
you to adopt as a general work- 
ing policy this test: “Is this 
publication which I propose to 
endorse and strengthen and sup- 
port by my money a publication 
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that I would be willing to have 
on my library table and glad to 
see iny sons and daughters read? 
Is it such a publication that, if its 
tenets and views were taught in 
the public schools and the uni- 
versities of the country, the com- 


ing generation would be better 


men and women?” 
COM MERCIALIZING DISLOYALTY 


You “buy circulation.” Some- 
times you make that statement 
with a tone of great finality as 
if that settled the whole ques- 
tion and ended your entire re- 
sponsibility. My God! you can 
buy prostitution. You can buy 
poison. You can buy rotten eggs. 
Simply because you can buy them 
is no adequate reason why you 
should buy them. If you “buy 
circulation” whose net effect is 
to sap and undermine the whole 
fabric. of business you are’ un- 


patriotic, you are disloyal, you 
are not even showing business 
gumption, for in the end if un- 


worthy, incendiary, trouble-mak- 
ing publications gain the ascend- 
ency throughout the country 
they will make enough converts 
to tear down the whole business 
structure and strew the land with 
the sort of thing we see ram- 
pant in Russia and to some ex- 
tent in other European countries 
today. 

When Ivy Lee was appointed 
a member of the Rockefeller 
cabinet for the purpose of advis- 
ing them concerning the estab- 
lishment of proper relations with 
the public, the first thing he said 
to the stalwarts of 26 Broadway 
was this: “I will not try to get 
publicity for you. My mission 
must be to see to it that every 
phase of your business is con- 
ducted .in such a way that the 
fullest publicity, if it . should 
come, would not harm you one 
iota. If you conduct your busi- 
ness on a high level the publicity 
will take care of itself.” 

The duty of each one of us 
now is to endeavor to bring 
about génuine democracy in busi- 
ness and in industry. Capital, 
if it has not already done ‘so, 
must vacate its throne of abso- 
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lutism. Labor must be made to 
see for itself that it cannot, with 
profit to itself, attempt to become 
arbitrary, arrogant, dictatorial, 
that the public will not stand for 
autocracy, or absolutism from 
any quarter. Incidentally, my own 
deduction is that the November 
election returns reflected wide- 
spread disapproval of what was 
interpreted as an attempt by 
President Wilson to dictate to 
the people as to how they should 
vote and that they resented even 
this mild suggestion of dicta- 
torial methods. 

What we must strive to. reach 
is a complete understanding be- 
tween employers and employed. 
Those at the. top must meet the 
rank and file half way. There 
must be no attempt, should work- 
ers become more plentiful than 
jobs, to “teach labor a lesson,” 
by wholesale firing, by .drastic 
cutting of wages or by other 
harsh, haughty methods. 


WARMING THE VIPER OF BOLSHEVISM 


There is less danger from this 
source, however, than there is 
from the other, because capital 
has pretty well learned its lesson. 
Labor, however, is just beginning 
to feel its strength. It has got 
the bit in its mouth during the 
war. When labor’s representa- 
tives ostentatiously took their 
seats in the gallery of Congress 
some time ago the legislators did 
not dare oppose them. Labor, 
indeed, has been having its own 
way.entirely. This was all very 
well and perhaps necessary while 
everything was on the upgrade, 
when maximum production was 
essential no matter at what cost. 
But a recession in prices and in 
wages, to my mind, is inevitable. 
The readjustment will be im- 
possibly difficult if the Bolshevist 
spirit gain ground. 

We publishers have a great, I 
might almost say, a sacred re- 


sponsibility. So have you large 
employers. So have you adver- 
tising men. If by our combined 


efforts we can facilitate the bring- 
ing about of twenty-four carat 
industrial democracy in which 
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the management of corporations 
will be shared by the workers 
as well as by the high officials 
and the directors, then we can 
hope to keep the national ship 
on an even keel. Then we can 
hepe to see the United States of 
America rise to the front rank 
of the world’s financial and in- 
dustrial powers and become .a 
towering lighthouse for the guid- 
ance of other nations. Then 
shall we fulfill in the highest de- 
gree the hopes, the dreams, the 
aspirations of the founders of 
this Republic and of that greatest 
of all Americans, Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

But remember that nothing is 
ever settled until it is settled 
right. 

We cannot settle this moment- 
ous problem if each of us seeks 
only his own aggrandizement, if 
each of us strives only to feather 
his own nest and blatantly de- 
clares, “Let the devil take the 
hindmost. I am out for Number 
One.” We cannot do the best 
we can for Number One. unless 
we do the best we can for others. 
We have to become our brother’s 
keeper. You cannot do so by 
trying to make money by mis- 
chievous, «shortsighted (methods. 
If you try to pick dollars out of 
barrels of pitch your fingers are 
likely to be soiled. You cannot 
play with fire and hope forever 
to remain unscorched. We must 
all exert ourselves to the utmost 
to battle valiantly for the right 
and to eradicate wrong. 

It can be’ done. 





Cherry Leaves Merrell-Soule 


Walter B. Cherry has resigned as ad- 
vertising and sales manager for None- 
Such mince meat, made by the Merrell- 
Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 
Cherry has been associated with this 
company for many years and is one 
of the best known men in the ad- 
vertising business in this country. 
He has served as vice-president of the 

C. of W. and as president of the 
American Specialty Manufacturers As- 
sociation. n both of these organiza- 
tions, as well as in others allied with 
salesmanship and advertising, he has 
taken a prominent part. 

Mr. Cherry states in a letter to 
Printers’ InK that he is now engaged 
on plans concerning a new connection, 
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“Be Guess and Be Gosh’’ 


The ‘‘be guess and be gosh” methods of 
sensational newspaper making have no place 
in the service rendered by the McGraw-Hill 
Publications. 





These papers, editorial and advertising 
pages alike, are made by business men for 
business men. 


They deal in facts and speak in level tones. 


On the statements, statistics and informa- 
tion presented by these business journals, 
business men base important conclusions 
secure in the knowledge that such data 
are accurate, uncolored and reflect the true 
conditions. 


To what other source can the executives of 
great industrial enterprises turn with more 
complete confidence in trustworthy leader- 
ship and dependable information? 


That confidence of readers is an important 
asset for advertisers in 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


10th Avenue and 36th Street New York 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 


Power Billions of Dollars 

Coal Age Annually Electrical World 
American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 


Engineering & Mining Journal Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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LE ars Ls 


HE road to Paris was wide, wide open. 

The Prussian Guard moved forward. 
Two days march, and the city would be in 
their murderous hands. 


Only a handful of Americans—rushed over 
in motor lorries—stood between the Hun 
and his most coveted prize. 
If those Americans—boys you used to crowd and 
jostle on your own streets—had given an inch the 


Kaiser would be in Paris now instead of Holland 





BU, instead of going backward with the 

Others, the Americans went forward! 
Instead of delaying that advance of the 
Prussian Guard, they halted it forever. 


On that day Germany was Defeated: 
the Retreat began; Peace came into sight 








Over in the Hospital, a few weeks ago, lay a 
wounded Marine—Orley M. Dunton—one 
of the boys who was there. His story of 
what happened is in December Hearst’s. He 
calls it “Mussinc Up Tue Prussian Guarps’ 


i you are satisfied with the dull, long old 
fashioned magazine “article,” you won’t 
want Hearst’sthis month or any other. But 
if you prefer short vital bits of history i in the 
making—articles more interesting than any 
fiction—don’t fail to read Private Dunton’s 
story in the December Number of 


Hearst's 


A Magazine with a Mission 


Two of the reasons why Hearst's Magazine sells 
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ARTICLES & STORIES 
In December 


HE SOUL OF ITALY! How splendid in trial 
and supreme in misfortune. No nation has served 
more heroically, with higher inspiration or greater valor. 
Italy, with only 36,000,000 people, mobilized 4,500,000 
magnificent soldiers, and struggled to Victory through 
snows of Alpine peaks and choked-up mountain passes. 


F the death grapple between Italy and Austria had 
alone filled the world’s stage,” writes Charles Edward 
Russell, “we would have stared breathless on one of the 
strangest and most exciting wars ever fought, and cele- 
brated a thousand acts of heroism we now hardly know.” 


Charles Edward Russell knows Bel bnew 





in ng omer 's for December was written fresh 
from his last visit to war councils of Rome. 











F you are not interested in worldwide broadness of 
vision—in generous appreciation of less conspicuous 
accomplishment—you won’t want Hearst’s this month 
or any other. But if you want the one magazine that 
more than any other represents the greater spirit of these 
greater times, don’t fail to read Charles Edward Russell 
on “The Soul of Italy” in the December number of 
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Peabody Institute Typical of 
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Peabody Building, situated on Mt. Vernon Piacc s 
V 
UUNDED by the noted philanthropist, George Peabody, the Institute em- te 
braces a great public library, an art gallery and a conservatory of music. The t 
latter is recognized as the leading school of music in this country, enjoying an E 
enrollment of about 2,000 pupils attracted from all over the United States. Gr D 
uates of Peabody hold important musical positions and are prominent on the recital { 
and operatic stages. Other nationally famed educational institutions in Baltimore r 
include Johns Hopkins University, Goucher College, Maryland Institute, etc. i 
q But do educational opportunities in Baltimore begin and end with these great Ml 
institutions? They do not. How about the approximately 700,000 prospet- C 
ous dwellers within the confines of this great city? Has everything or anything been t! 
done to teach them the merits of your product? Thé greatest schoolroom in Baltimore—the live, p 
educational, productive columns of The Baltimore NEWS—is educating vast buying classes ona 1 
7-days-a- -week schedule. There is room for YOUR subject in the curriculum. , 
We have left a few copies of the booklet containing the first 25 ads of this series. Some s 
people have been kind enough to say these little ads clothe industrial and circulation 
statistics in “real flesh and blood.” Ask for “Selling the Baltimore Market.” n 
° . Cc 
For MORE Meniont 2 Business CONCENTRATE in I 
5 
e_ Baltimore News | : 
The Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper ; 
November eaters, Net Paid Circulation : n 
aily Sunday a 
1918 112,112 117,036 t 
1917 94,699 98,248° p 
Gain 17,413—18% 18,788—19% h 
DAN A. CARROLL .B. LUTZ : 
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Eastern Representative estern os resentative 
Tribune Building CR eth Bat Neel Bonk Bldg 
New Advertising Manager Chicago 
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Kodak’s Current Copy Builds 
Prestige 


How the Eastman Kodak Company Sees Institutional Copy in War and 


Peace 


HE close of the war has ap- 

parently not lessened the inter- 
est in institutional advertising, 
which was so strikingly used by 
leading American industries dur- 
ing the conflict. 

Institutional copy, as we all 
know, is not merely a useful way 
of keeping your name before the 
public when, as in war-time, you 
have “nothing to sell.” 


Times 


The prestige of the photographic 
idea is, in this series of adver- 
tisements, closely allied to the idea 
of the Eastman company as the 
great sponsor for improvements 
in technique and encouragement 
of the practice of taking pictures. 
Thus one piece of copy describing 
the use of the camera in airplane 
scouting in war, adds: “For more 





It is also a powerful 
force in peace or war 
times as a supplement 
to, or co-ordirated 
with direct sales ef- 
forts. The reasons 
for such usefulness 
‘are too familiar to 
our readers to need 
repetition here. 

One of the most in- 
teresting war-time in- 
stitutional campaigns 
which has also ex- 
tended over into peace 
times, is that of the 
Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, of Rochester 
This campaign, oczu- 
pying full-page space 
in general mediums. 
much of it in two 
colors, has followed 
the familiar Kodak 
policy of selling the 
idea of photography, 
rather than the in- 
struments and film 
made by the Eastman & 
company in particu- 
lar. 

However, a new 
slant has differentiated this 
campaign from previous ones, 
in that the usefulness of photog- 
raphy in the home is subordi- 
nated to a record of its real 
achievement to-day as a _ scien- 
tific force, and its important 
part in world affairs. The copy 
has been striking and unusual, 
and is believed by the company 





to have well-fulfilled its purpose, 








COPY TO EMPHASIZE PHOTOGRAPHY’S GREAT ROLE IN 
SCIENCE 





than three decades the Eastman 
Kodak Company has fostered and 
sustained the growth of photog- 
raphy. To-day it is an institution 
rendering a service that is world- 
wide in its scope.” Another ad- 
vertisement shows how photog- 
raphy: plays its part in the record- 
ing of history to-day, using as an 
example the pictorial record of 
Allenby’s recent triumphant entry 
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into Jerusalem. “That which 
photography does for the his- 
torian,” the final paragraph re- 
marks, “is but a part of its work, 
not only as an art, but as a science 
of record contributing vitally to 
all science. And the Eastman 
Kodak Company, like a great uni- 
versity—because of its many co- 
ordinating departments, tireless 
laboratory research and frequent 
additions to the equipment of 
science—constantly renders the 
world a real institutional service.” 

Readers of Printers’ INK will 
be interested in noting the strik- 
ing similarity between this adver- 
tising appeal and that of the Her- 
cules Powder Company in its cur- 
rent institutional advertising cam- 

ign, recently described in 
his paper. In each case the 
copy is devoted to a glorification 
of the industry as a whole, with 
the relationship of the individual 
advertiser modestly relegated to 
the background. The main pur- 
pose of the copy in each case is 
apparently almost like that of a 
co-operative advertising campaign 
on behalf of the collective indus- 
try, in which the individual adver- 
tiser is subordinated for the pur- 
pose of public education in general. 


KODAK PUBLISHES ADVERTISING 
OUTLINE 


A decidedly interesting record 
of the Eastman policy of adver- 
tising in the closing days of the 
war and at present, is contained 
in a statement issued by the com- 
pany. itself. A portfolio repro- 
ducing all the advertisements al- 
ready published in this institu- 
tional series, which is being sent 
to all dealers, contains this strik- 
ing foreword, under the title, 
“Two Functions of Kodak Adver- 
tising” : 

“A manufacturer’s advertising, 
if planned well, has two func- 
tions: to-sell goods and to create 
good will and prestige for the 
maker of the goods. 

“If free from all exaggeration, 
if clean and honest, the mere ad- 
vertising of the goods themselves 
will, to some extent, have this 
double effect. In our own pub- 
licity we have for years gone even 
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further than merely advertising 
cameras or films or papers. We 
have advertised photography, have 
interested new people in picture 
taking, so that the sale of a 
Kodak meant new business, not 
the mere taking of a customer 
away from a competitor. 

‘ “But the war brought new 
problems. 

“Frankly, it became a question 
as to whether or not it would be 
in line with the necessary con- 
servation of labor and materials 
to push the sales of our goods, 
except in so far as such sales 
contributed to the happiness of 
the boys over there and _ their 
‘folks’ over here. For more than 
a year, therefore, our advertising 
has been practically confined to 
the one object, ‘Pictures from 
home,’ 

“In both amateur and profes- 
sional lines we have used the sol- 
dier appeal only. We have not 
even done as much of such ad- 
vertising as we would have done, 
had we been able to run our fac- 
tories to their full capacity with- 
out interfering with the production 
of goods that are essential to the 
one job we are particularly inter- 
ested in right now—the winning 
of the war. 

“We could sell more goods than 
we could make. Why, then, spend 
good money for advertising? Be- 
cause, after this war, we do not 
want to be forgotten; because we 
want the dealers who handle the 
Kodak line to be in an enviable 
position—want them to have the 
prestige of handling the goods 
manufactured by the world’s great 
photographic institution. 

“And so, we have prepared and 
are running the advertisements 
that appear in this portfolio. 
They are not expected to make 
immediate sales. Their purpose 
is to let the world know how great 
a service photography is render- 
ing, and to also let it know the 
big part the Eastman organiza- 
tion has taken in bringing about 
the present-day usefulness of the 
camera. 

“The photographer, the sur- 
geon, the astronomer, the scief- 
tist, the producer of motion Li 
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tures—all these know something 
of the breadth of our photographic 
work. To a large part of the gen- 
eral public, however, we are 
known only as the makers of the 
recognized hand camera and of 


film. 

“Tt will help your business and 
our business to let the world know 
on how broad a basis our organi- 
zation is established, and how, 
back of the Kodak camera and 
Kodak film, is an institution that 
is able to bring to bear on any 
photographic or allied problem 
that wealth of knowledge that can 
only come from the broadest ex- 
perience, backed by truly scien- 
tific research. 

“Yet, while telling, through this 
series of advertisements, of the 
importance of the work of pho- 
tography in this war, in explora- 
tion and in science, and the great 
part the company has taken in its 
development during nearly forty 
years, we have not overlooked 
what to you and to us is the 
important tie-up: 

“Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t 
a Kodak.’” 
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Advertisements in the series, in 
addition to the ones already 
quoted, discussed such topics as 
the value of photography in bring- 
ing to the individual a knowledge 
of world events and the intimate 
facts about strange places; the 
value of X-ray photography in 
surgery; the photographic element 
in photo-engraving; microscopic 
photography as an aid to struc- 
tural engineering; and how the 
panoramic camera (made prac- 
tical through the invention of 
easily-transported lightweight film 
in place of heavy dry plates) is 
used in topographical surveys of 
the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. Other advertisements pay a 
tribute to the motion-picture 
camera; describe the laboratory 
motion-photography by which the 
operation of a camera shutter is 
studied; and tell the customer of 
the professional photographer how 
much trouble he is saved in posing 
by the improved photographic 
methods of to-day. How the 
camera helps to “weigh the stars” 
is described in an advertisement 
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- Advertising’s Part in 
Fourth Loan 


gMINVINUALS and firms bought 
newspaper space amounting ap- 
proximately to $4,000,000 to adver- 
tise the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
These figures were first announced 
last week by Frank R. Wilson, di- 
rector of publicity for the war 
loan organization of the Treasury 
Department, in an address before 
the Advertising Club of New 
York. The copy was prepared by 
the Bureau of Publicity, in Wash- 
ington and the Publicity Commit- 
tee of the twelve Federal Reserve 
banks. 

In addition there was approx- 
imately $500,000 in space for 
which copy was prepared by the 


advertiser and $225,000 in space. 


in magazines, farm papers and 
trade papers, made available 
through the Committee on Public 
Information. In other words, a 
grand total of $4,750,000 worth of 
space contributed by patriotic men 
helped the loan to succeed. 

After outlining the various 
methods of advertising that were 
employed — posters, ‘street cars, 
window displays, direct mail, etc. 
—Mr. Wilson spoke briefly of the 
next loan. 

“The great financial efforts of 
the Government incident to the 
war are by no means ended,” he 
said. “We are soon to launch 
another great Loan, and the ad- 
vertising men of America can be 
of material aid in helping to pre- 
pare the public for co-operation in 
this loan. Many people are of the 
impression now that fighting is 
ended the necessity for loans also 
is ended. By the time we had 
completed the raising of nearly 
seven billion dollars in the Fourth 
Liberty Loan approximately five 
billion dollars of this amount had 
already been spent, and now prac- 
tically all of the seven billion dol- 
lars has been spent. The Treasury 
Department has already launched 
a campaign of short borrowings 
from banks in anticipation of 
another great Loan in the spring. 
We still have three million men 
under arms and their salaries must 
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be paid. It will cost just as much 
to .bring the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces home as it has cost 
to take them over. It will cost 
great sums to maintain an army of 
occupation in Germany. It will 
cost great sums immediately to 
cancel war contracts which had to 
be made. 

“Secretary McAdoo has _indi- 
cated that it ought to be the policy 
of the United States to continue to 
make Loans to the Allies so that 
they will be able to buy our goods 
because they haven’t the goods 
nor the gold to trade for our 
products. We have obligated our- 
selves to give occupational educa- 
tion to our wounded soldiers and 
pay for the lives of those killed. 
We will need money to turn our 
national activities from the pur- 
suits of war to the pursuits of 
peace. 

“Most important of all, per- 
haps, is the necessity of making 
permanent the habits of thrift and 
economy which the war has taught 
us. If the nation should now launch 
into a period of reckless expendi- 
tures all the fine economic results 
of the war will be lost. The sacri- 
fices which enabled us to be the 
liberators of the world in war, if 
continued, will help us to become 
the Big Brother of the world in 
Peace.” 





Babcox Buys Interest in 
“Christian Herald” 


Edward S. Babcox, for six years ad- 
vertising manager of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, has 
joined Graham Patterson, president and 
publisher of the Christian Herald, New 

ork, in the direction and management 
of that publication. He has purchased 
a substantial interest in the company, 
of which he has been elected secretary. 
Mr. Babcox is president of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and has just 
completed a term as vice-president of 
the Association of National Advertisers. 





Joins Pratt & Lambert 


H. A. Thompson is with Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., as assistant to 
the advertising manager, after service 
with the Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. Prior to last August he was pub- 
licity manager of the v. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co., Burlington, N 
J.,.to which organization he went from 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York, 
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_ PRINTERS’ INK 


You can 
at one cost 

reach the greatest number 
of possible consumers 

in the Philadelphia territory 
each day 

by concentrating 

in the newspaper 

‘nearly everybody reads”’ 


The Philadelphia 


Bulletin 
act MRO Gem fen 


“The Philadelphia Bulletin is the only Philadelphia news- 
paper which prints its circulation figures regularly each day.” 


The Philadelphia Bulletin’s circulation reaches far 
beyond the highest point ever attained by a daily 
newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is the 
third largest in the United States, 
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THE YOUNG 
IN HEART 


OUT of the workaday 
world you walk into a land 
where strong men battle 
lustily, where great clouds 
‘sail across the mountain- 
tops, where women very 
fair to see, gaze straight 
into your eyes. 


And while you watch, 
you forget the worries of 
the office and the rush of 
affairs.. You're a little boy 
again—there in the dark 
moving picture theatre. 


¢ 


THERE’S just one other 
thing like it in the world. 
That’s the magazine that 
brings the movies to you 
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—Photoplay, the eae 
preter of the Fifth Estate. 


Do you wonder thata 
great host of young-heart- 
ed Americans turn every 
month to Photoplay forthe 
romance they must have 
if life is to be endurable ? 


¢ 


And knowing that this is 
so—that Photoplay fills a 
very real place in the affec- 
tions of the public, can you 
afford to neglect Photo- 
play as a medium for your 
sales story that assures in- 
terest from the start? 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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The N. Y. Evening 


Journal on Friday 
Dec. 6th, surpassed 
all display records for 
New York evening 
newspapers. 


226% columns of paid display 
advertising were caried in this 
issue of the New York Evening 
Joumal, consisting of 38 pages, 
and, because of space limitation, 
several advertisements were 
omitted. 


This is the greatest volume of paid display adver- 
tising ever printed in any regular edition of any 
New York evening newspaper, and breaks all 





previous records made by the Journal itself. 
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Advertising to Stem the Tide of 
Labor Unrest. 


How the American Multigraph Company Builds Good Will Among 
Factory Workers 


By Frederick C. Kendall, 


HIS is a story of advertising 

and selling. But instead of 
relating how these twin forces 
were harnessed to create good 
will on the part of the purchasing 
public, it tells how a typically 
American institution employs the 
same agencies that multiplied its 
consumer good will in “selling” 
the organization to the workers 
in the factory. 

Why do so many people quit 
their jobs? 

This used to be pigeonholed 
along with foolish question No. 
11,977. Few folks asked it, be- 
cause few cared. When the labor 
market was gorged and glutted, 
when shop mechanics and aarti- 
sans came in inexhaustible sup- 
ply, it seemed an interrogation of 
trivial concern. So, although our 
methods of hiring and firing were 
deplorably wasteful, we continued 
this reckless dissipation of hu- 
man resources until war diminish- 
ed our labor reserves, and we 
were first compelled to compete 
among ourselves for workers and 
later to persuade those same work- 
ers to compete among them- 
selves to increase production. 

_ But why do people quit their 
jobs? 

One answer may be in inferior 
working surroundings, unsyrnpa- 
thetic foremen, wage schedules, 
home conditions, the fact that the 
men are not “sold” on their jobs, 
etc. Another answer may be 
found, as some authorities con- 
tend, by studying the bumps on 
the workers’ heads indicating cer- 
tain ab or sub-normal brain con- 
volutions, or by considering the 
color of their eyebrows. 

But, according to officials of 
The American Multigraph Com- 
pany, the real answer, contra- 
dictory as at first blush it sounds, 
is the fact that most workers quit 
before they start. 
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Picture to yourself the old fa- 
miliar pre-war scene outside any 
large factory, any morning about 
seven o’clock. A’ group of men, 
fifty or a hundred, are waiting 
for a job. They may have stood 
a half hour or an hour while a 
spring-time shower soaked their 
clothes and numbed their fingers 
blue. 

The gate is swung open and a 
guard unceremoniously ushers in 
a dozen. 

“Wheredja work before?” rasps 
the superintendent to the first ap- 
plicant. 

The man tells him. 

“Those guys don’t know a darn 
thing about making tin tacks. 
Beat it!” 

And right away the remaining 
eleven would-be workers tremble 
in their boots, determined, should 
they be hired, to quit after first 
pay-day. In other words, their 
enthusiasm is killed a-borning. 
They quit before they commence. 


EQUAL TO HIRING ENTIRE NEW 
FORCE FIVE TIMES A YEAR 


Similar conditions, augmented 
and multiplied, led to the lament- 
able labor turnover, wasteful from 
both a social and an economic 
point of view, that graced our 
American trade statistics. At a 
normal production capacity re- 
quiring a thousand workers it 
was nothing uncommon to hear 
tales of a twelvemonth turnover 
of as high as five thousand— 
some individuals working a day, 
a week or a month—and then 
quitting. 

Briefly, these were circumstances 
that confronted industry at the 
time the Multigraph company 
shoved overboard its employment 
traditions and determined to tackle 
the labor problem as efficiently and 
scientifically as it tackled prob- 
lems involving new processes of 
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manufacture or methods involv- 
ing speeding up sales. 

To readers of Printers’ INK 
the interesting part of the cam- 
paign described here lies in the 
solution of this problem through 
advertising and the same kind of 
sales demonstration one would 
use in marketing.a new brand of 
breakfast food. 

The company has been making 
time fuses for several years— 
first for the British and Russian 
Governments and later for Uncle 
Sam. During this period, the 
number of factory employees 
jumped from less than a thou- 
sand to close to three. 

“We gradually realized,” says 
Tom Wright, manager of indus- 
trial relations, “that the spirit of 
co-operation which existed in 
times gone by was not strong 
enough to stand such dilution. 
The old prided family disposition 
was waning and new employees 
had little sense of stability. More- 
over, while we were proud of 
our sales enthusiasm, nothing was 
ever mentioned of production en- 
thusiasm. It was an unknown and 
unrecognized quantity. 

“To correct this evil we didn’t 
attempt to dam the stream of in- 
difference at its outlet, but rather 
at the source—the employment 
desk. 

“At this time we were engaging 
many women who proved espe- 
cially adaptable to the delicate me- 
chanical operations of fabricating 
fuses. Many of the girls who 
answered our want ads _ had 
never worked before. Others 
were stenographers, business col- 
lege students, manicurists, hair- 
dressers, etc.—individuals likely 
to be dismayed at the notion of 
juggling heavy machinery. 

“So we determined to demon- 
strate, first, the desirability of 
working for our firm—aside from 
financial or patriotic reasons. Pho- 
tographs were taken of all de- 
partments and all progressive 
processes. We illustrated that our 
factory was clean, bright and sani- 
tary with lots of fresh air and 
sunshine. Models of various parts 
were displayed and when an ap- 
plicant came into the office for the 
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first time—somewhat overawed 
and mystified—we placed the ex. 
hibit in her hands and let her sel] 
herself,” 

Still conforming to Government 
regulations concerning labor ad- 
vertising, Mr. Wright has tried to 
accent two things in all his help 
wanted publicity: 

1, That the American Multi- 
graph Company is exerting every 
effort to afford desirable sur- 
roundings, and that if any detail 
of working conditions is not right, 
it will be speedily adjusted. 

2. That applicants do not have 
to be experienced operatives, and 
that the other girls are the type 
with whom they will like to as- 
sociate. 


DIFFICULTIES MAY FREQUENTLY BE 
ADJUSTED 


The danger of “overselling” em- 
ployees is carefully guarded 
against in very systematic fashion. 
Coming in from work of a radical- 
ly different character, operatives 
often get discouraged. Wright 
knows just when the reaction is 
likely to set in, and anticipates. 
It is such a long jump from 
standing behind the counter of a 
department store to standing over 
a whirring machine that after the 
first excitement has worn away, 
girls are’ sometimes inclined to 
long for their “soft jobs” again. 
Once a week, he makes it a prac- 
tice to call together all the new- 
comers. “I tell them that I know 
they are bewildered and that now 
the glamour has melted away 
things may not be just what they 
expected. I mention that perhaps 
we have been inconsiderate in 
some things, and that we are so 
used to talking about gauges and 
threads and wrenches that we for- 
get these words are new to them. 
But I also emphasize that it is 
the fault of habit rather than de- 
sign, and if they have any things 
to criticise, they mustn’t grumble 
under cover, but kick quickly. If 
they don’t care to do this pef- 
sonally, they may write a letter, 
unsigned. 

“We believe that the man or 
woman who has a just complaint 
should be treated with deference 
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and consideration. If the griev- 
ance is real, we want to remedy 
it, Often a girl will explain that 
her particular job is too arduous 
or that she is not especially 
adapted for it. So we encourage 
her to tell us instead of quitting 
—which necessarily involves a 
dead loss of the time and money 
we have invested in making her 
proficient. In such cases we try 
to find work better fitted to her 
qualifications, and by clever ma- 
nipulation we have salvaged for 
the firm scores of individuals who 
otherwise would have strayed 
away.” ts 
For this reason no person is dis- 
charged except through Wright's 
office. Interviewing “quits” as he 
calls them, brings to light many 
conditions that require adjustment. 
Girls may wish to leave because 
the foreman does not treat them 
right, or because he is not ac- 
customed to dealing with female 
labor and assumes too much pre- 
vious technical knowledge on their 
part. In some instances, repeti- 
tion of similar complaints has re- 
sulted in the foreman being 
shifted himself because of par- 
tiality or unfairness.* — : 
Perhaps the most interesting 
work of the Depu.tment of Indus- 
trial Relations is that concerned 
with stirring up inter-departmental 
rivalry among the various produc- 
tion units and keeping the en-~ 
thusiasm of the men and women 
keyed up to the highest notch. 
This is done largely through out- 
put contests —the same kind of 
stuff Mr. Wright used when he 
was assistant advertising manager 
—but specially modified and 
adapted to factory conditions. 
Late in October, 1918, reports com- 
ing from Washington indicated 
that it was imperative to speed up 
national production and the Multi- 
graph company as its share had to 
finish and ship two million fuses 
by November first. According to 
the output record, the total com- 
pleted by that time would be a 
quarter million short. A brief con- 
sultation was held between depart- 


*See “‘A Square Deal Department That 
Reduces Labor Turnover.”—Aug. 1, 1918. 
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ment heads—various suggestions 
were made—but it was determined 
to solve the problem by going to 
the workers direct, telling them 
of the Government’s urgent need, 
and relying upon their patriotism 
to bend every effort to exceed the 
desired quota. 


INSPIRING COMPETITION 


“The ‘first thing we did,” ex- 
plained Mr. Wright, “was to rig 
up a huge thermometer in the 
plant — something similar to the 
signs used during War ‘Chest 
drives. At the bottom we placed 
a dummy cannon, on one side the 
figure of a girl in shop dress and 
on the other side a Yankee soldier. 
Above the thermometer was dis- 
played the legend, ‘We have 
pledged Washington 2 Million by 
November First,’-—and the mer- 
cury indicated that we had still a 
quarter million to go. 

“Can’t you guess what happened? 
With only a few days to catch up 
we made that two million, and 
fifty thousand more, in the allotted 
time. It was one of the most re- 
markable and satisfying demon- 
strations of what can be accom- 
plished by team work—in sales as 
well as in production. When it 
was all over we removed the 
thermometer to the employees’ 
lunch room and made quite an im- 
posing function of smearing crim- 
son paint over the sardonic feat- 
ures of Bill Hohenzollern — and 
believe me the folks rallied ’round 
and cheered themselves hoarse.” 

Other somewhat similar compe- 
titions were conducted throughout 
the year. Different contracts would 
be indicated by painted heads of 
the then All-Highest, Hindy, the 
Crown Prince and the well-known 
figure of Kamerad with hands 
raised above his head according to 
Hoyle. “Watch American Multi- 
graph wipe ’em up,” was the 
slogan of such contests. 

Bulletin scoreboards were also 
scattered throughout the factory. 
Occasionally Mr. Wright inten- 
tionally neglected to mark up the 
totals, to see what would happen. 
Usually it ‘happened quickly. 
“What’s wrong with you fellows?” 
a foreman would say, “I think the 
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other shift must have a stand-in.” 
There was great rivalry between 
the day and might workers. A ma- 
chine operator would see his com- 
petitor’s record and remark, “lhe 
big stiff, tell him 1 get s8UU pieces 
out of this machine. See if he can 
beat it.” To which the night 
worker would in due course re- 
ply that “the day man ought to 
be fired if he couldn’t get 1,000.” 

A fact to be kept in mind is that 
it was not through selfish motives 
that this competitive spirit was 
encouraged and fanned into ac- 
tion. The men and women were 
paid on a piece work basis and 
earned good money. But the Gov- 
ernment needed fuses and shells 
and more fuses and shells and 
the only way to get them was by 
speeding up production. 

A concrete illustration of the 
good will generated occurred last 
Labor Day. H. C. Osborn, presi- 
dent of the company, returning 
from consultation with Govern- 
ment officials, remarked to one of 
the foremen that the country was 
running behind on production of 
fuses. Labor Day lay-off would 
cause a further set back. 

Without a word, the foreman 
went out into the shop. In half 
an hour he returned to ask if the 
management would be willing to 
keep the plant open for employees 
who wanted to work. 

A census taken Labor Day 
morning, indicated that less than 
25 girls out of 1,200 were absent 
and less than 50 mén out of a 
thousand. The others had volun- 
tarily decided to keep on the job! 

“Instead of calling it Labor Day, 
we named it Pershing Day. Tags 
to be attached to one’s buttonhole 
were quickly printed reading ‘I am 
a Pershing Day Patriot.’ A cable 
was sent to General Pershing in 
France and when his grateful and 
courteous reply was received some 
days later, it was duplicated on 
cable blanks and one given to 
every employee who had helped 
out in the emergency. 

“The Center Punch,” a house- 
organ for the factory, is another 
method employed by The Ameri- 
can Multigraph Company in arous- 
ing and developing the interest of 
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shop workers in the broader ac- 
tivities of the organization. “A 
most successful plan we have fol- 
lowed,” said Mr. Wright, “has 
been to assign certain subjects to 
foremen and ask them to write 
their ideas — without benefit of 
literary embroidery. At first it 
was a pretty hard tussle to break 
down their unholy embarrassment 
of breaking into print, but by tact- 
ful encouragement we gradually 
brought them around. 

“A month after the Production 
Roll of Honor was published in 
the ‘Center Punch,’ factory output 
increased 10 per cent—which we 
attribute almost wholly to the 
individual production records. 

“Go down to most any big plant 
the day the house-organ is pub- : 
lished and it will make any true 
believer in paper conservation 
weep to see how many copies are 
scattered along the sidewalks lead- 
ing home—unopened and unread. 
We checked up very carefully 
with the ‘Center Punch’ and for a 
week not a single copy was discov- 
ered laying around idle. 

“We shall never go back to the 
old methods of hiring and firing 
labor. War-time intensified pro- 
duction has taught us many things, 
but the most valuable lesson it has 
given to the advertising man is 
that he must extend his sphere of 
influence to embrace the selling of 
his institution to the men and 
women who make its merchandise 
as well as the men and women 
who eat or wear or otherwise use 
it. And in helping to reduce the 
labor turnover he will assist in 
cutting down production expense. 

“As many of the girls we have 
employed filter back into the nor- 
mal channels of industry and our 
returning boys get back to their 
jobs, we shall continue develop- 
ing these same friendly relations 
between employers and employees 
and between employees themselves 
—not in a paternal or supercilious’ 
manner, but with candor and kind- 
ness and sincerity. In so doing we 
shall help to stem the tide of social 
unrest that so many seem to think 
must necessarily accompany read- 
justment of our national industries 
to a peace basis.” 
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Height 
of 
Efficiency 


Some of the shrewdest and 
most successful national adver- 
tisers ure THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL because 
they appreciate the extra value 


of an ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its departments and 
its features are edited with the 


ALL-THE-FAMILY interest in 


mind. 


To appeal directly to the pur- 
chasing agent of the family 
and at the same time influence 
all the other consumers in that 
family is the height of adver- 
tising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 33 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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ICTURES did much to sell every great War project, from Liberty 
Loan Drives to Red Cross Campaigns. In every departmentof 
official publicity, illustration demonstrated its ability to con 

centrate attention. The very SPIRIT of the NECESSITY for con- 
flict was sold to the American public through visualized appeal. 
And now that the Reconstruction era is at hand, once again Art 
looms large in the scheme of things. The NEED of Pictures to sell 
a War, its Bonds or Human Sentiment has therefore been fully es 


tablished. 
The ETHRIDGE 


New York Office: 25 E. 26th Street 
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To quote an authority:—“Today the United States Government is 
the biggest user of Advertising Space in the world—and it is all 
ILLUSTRATED advertising. Without pictures, advertising would 
lose fifty per cent of the essential punch which puts it over. Pictures 
sold the Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross charity along with other noble 
endeavors. A PICTURE PARAGRAPH HAS MORE PROFOUND 
INFLUENCE THAN AN ENTIRE PRINTED PAGE.” We who 
have been identified with all the War and Peace-Time activities are 
ina position to know the prestige that has been given our profession. 


Chicago Office: 220 S. State Street 
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LOOKING 
FORWARD 
with 
McCLURE’S 
and 
its Authors 
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OUR FRIENDS—THE BRITISH 


“ A GREAT deal of this anti-British feeling is born of igno- 

rance of the true Britisher. There will be little if any 
animosity toward the English in this country when our boys 
come back from living and fighting side by side with them 
under conditions where a man is placed under a superacid 
test, not once but hourly. Our visualization of the English- 
man as the “silly ass’ whose stock of conversation begins 
and ends with “I say, old deah!” will have gone forever. 
Our boys will bring back a picture of a grim, two-fisted, 
hard-fighting Tommy, who walked through Hell beside them 
with a grin and a “Carry on, Yank!” 


Thus H. C. Witwer, who used to be anti-British, con- 
fesses in January McClure’s his conversion to the breed that 
in the world war did enough for America to wipe out a 
thousand times the memory of Teuton King George III and 
his Hessian hirelings. 


Mr. Witwer’s article in behalf of Britain is one of many con- 
structive features that create for McClure’s the open-minded, 
responsive audience which advertisers require. 
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Narrow Squeak for Stephens Bill at 
Atlantic City 


While the Wind Soughed Around the Million-Dollar Pier a Condemna- 
tory Reference in Resolutions Almost Slips Through 


d there is one merchandising 
practice more odious than an- 
other to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the manufacturers of the 
United States, it is that of selling 
under cost. This at least would 
seem to be the moral of a lively 
little incident, at which the sparks 
flew freely during the Reconstruc- 
tion Congress at Atlantic City. 
The group meeting of the busi- 
nesses interested in “Distribution, 
Wholesale and Retail,” was in ses- 
sion. The last of the speakers 
was H. J. Tily, of Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the War Service Com- 
mittee of Dry Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores. His address dealt 
with many subjects: the problems 
which the return from war to 
peace brought to the retailer, the 
importance of the scientific train- 
ing of the retail clerk, the desira- 
bility of elevating the standard 
of department store advertising, 
and other matters both practical 
and ethical. It was a pleasing 
speech, for Mr. Tily’s oratory was 
of the rotund and persuasive kind. 
At its close the chairman of the 
meeting asked that the group re- 
solutions be presented. Mr. Tily 
alone was ready with resolutions, 
which he proceeded to read. 
There was page after page of 
them. The hour was late; the 
after-dinner cigars had long since 
ceased to glow; the wind soughed 
around the Million-Dollar Pier 
in which the meeting was being 
held. The music of the waves 
and the even tones of Mr. Tily 
had a decidedly soporific effect. 
Here and there among the rear 
benches there was the suspicion 
of a snore. Mr. Tily finally end- 
ed the last lines of his lengthy 
resolutions and the chairman 
arose, rattled off the customary 
preamble, had got as far as “all 


who approve say ‘aye’,” when an 


interruption occurred. The repre- 
41 


sentative of the Electrical Supplies 
Jobbers’ Association was on his 
feet praying for information. A 
feeling of irritation and impa- 
tience ran through the somnolent 
committee-men who had been get- 
ting ready to say “aye” and to 
go back to their hotels and to bed. 
But the Electrical Supplies man 
would not be gainsaid. 


THE LITTLE JOKER 


Meekly and apologetically he 
explained that he had followed 
the resolutions down nearly to 
the end, for thus far they had 
been read clearly and were couched 
in plain understandable lan- 
guage, but right at the close there 
were a few phrases which, at least 
it seemed to him, were confused 
and obscure. Would the chairman 
be good enough to read those par- 
ticular phrases for his benefit? 
The chairman dug through the 
many typewritten pages till he 
came on the phrases that had been 
characterized as obscure, and he 
read, slowly and clearly, as fol- 
lows: 

“In discussing the question 
dealing with the practice of the 
sale of commodities at a price less 
than the cost of production, it is 
the feeling of the meeting that 
this question is an attempt to in- 
troduce a principle of price-main- 
tenance as typified by the Steph- 
ens bill, and it was voted that the 
meeting go on record as opposed 
to the Stephens bill, or legislation 
of similar import.” 

If any before slumbered, all 
were now wide awake. The repre- 
sentative of the National Retail 
Hardware Association was on his 
feet ready with a forcible speech. 
He was followed by the president 
of the National Canned Foods 
and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation. Others -spoke for the 
National Association of Retail 
Druggists, for the Laundry Own- 
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ers’ Association, for the Retail 
Millinery Association. Practic- 
ally all present wanted to speak. 
They all had some scathing words 
they desired to utter regarding the 
practice of selling below cost and 
regarding the department stores 
that indulge in the practice. The 
chairman pleaded with them to 
desist and suggested that they pass 
the resolutions, so amended as to 
leave out the offending allusions. 
This was done, but it was not 
enough. A new resolution was 
drafted favoring the passage by 
Congress of the Stephens-Ash- 
urst bill at the earliest possible 
date. It was voted with a roar 
of “ayes.” 

“He was a poor picker that 
picked this particular gathering 
to say unkind things about the 
Stephens bill in,” said the Retail 
Druggists’ spokesman, a _ vigor- 
ous speaker. 


Profits of Childs’ Res- 


taurant Chain 

HE United States Food Ad- 

ministration has received a 
report from the accountants who 
at the request of the Childs Com- 
pany investigated for it the books 
of the company with regard to 
its profits for the years 1913 to 
1917, inclusive, and for the first 
ten months of 1918. The Food 
Administration has made public 
the significant figures in that re- 
port. 

The accountants in their report 
point out that the Childs Com- 
pany maintains uniform prices at 
all its restaurants in various parts 
of the country, and that prices for 
dishes are based on scientific com- 
putations which are made possible 
by its large experience, and by 
the use of tabulating machines 
and the employment of actuaries. 

The percentages of profits and 
accountants present are based on 
the books of all the eating places 
in the Childs system. 

The auditor’s statement shows 
that in the ‘year 1917 Childs’ 
served 50,608,463 persons at an 
average cost per meal of 27.26 
cents, making a net profit on the 
meal of 1.78 cents; that in the 
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ten months ending September 30, 
1918, they served 40,150,132 meals 
at an average cost per person 
31.38 cents. 

The net profits on each meal, 
after deducting administration 
and general expenses and depre- 
ciation, were as follows: 


| EAE 1.88 cents 
Sie. Siete. 1.34 cents 
4 AE ear 1.20 cents 
MOID 85 4 Skis oes 1.84 cents 
ONT is cack iiastis 1.78 cents 


As to 1918, the auditor’s state- 
ment adds that: “upon the as- 
sumption that the administration, 
general expenses and depreciation 
for 1918 will result in an identical 
per meal cost as for the year 
1917, it would follow that the net 
profit over operations for the ten 
months ending September 30, 1918, 
would represent three-fourths of 
a cent per meal.” 

The accountants point out that 
this reduction in net profit is part- 
ly accounted for by the fact that 
the gross profit in 1918 is subject 
to a charge of $154,565.02 for 
wage bonuses paid to employees 
of the various restaurants. This 
method of increasing wages based 
upon 10 per cent of the amount of 
the wages payable to faithful em- 
ployees monthly was adopted in 
February, 1918, and this bonus 
account has been treated by the 
company as a separate item of 
expense and not charged into 
service cost. 





“Daylo” Account to Murray 
Howe 


The advertising account of _ the 
American Ever-Ready Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has been secured by 
the agency of Murray Howe & Co., Inc., 
New York. Marquis Regan, who_has 
been advertising manager for the Ever- 
Ready Company, has joined the Murray 
Howe staff. 





Doubleday-Page Create Six 
Junior Partners 


Six members of the Doubleday, Page 
& Company organization, Garden City, 
N. Y., have been taken as junior part- 
ners by the company. They are Daniel 
W. Nye, William J. Neal (advertising 
manager), E. French Strother, Nelson 
Doubleday, John J. Hessian and W. H. 
Eaton. 
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Net Circulation exceeds One Half 
Million by many thousand copies 


gE 


PI aD] BOOK 


MAGAZINE 


offers an overflow of definite 
value for national advertisers. 
All advertising men should 
know the big story in con- 
nection with this magazine of 
unprecedented development. 


RALPH K. STRASSMAN 
Advertising Manager 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
501 Fifth Avenue North American Bldg. 
BOSTON DETROIT 


201 Devonshire Street 426 Hammond Bldg. 


Over One Half Million Circulation— 


the kind that eliminates waste for advertisers 



























































Division of Advertising Reports Its 
Work to Chairman Creel 





Secured 9,367 Insertions of Ads, with a Circulation of 548,833,148 Copies 
Amounting in Value to $1,594,814.71 ° 


TT? Division of Advertising 
of the Committee on Public 
Information has rendered its re- 
port to George Creel, the chair- 
man, under date of November 27. 

This is an important document 
and Printers’ INK is publishing 
it in large part. 

Even though we all saw the 
campaigns carried on in behalf 
of the different Government de- 
partments during the war, few of 
us had an opportunity to realize 
the breadth of these campaigns, 
nor could we know, except in a 
most general way, of the results 
secured. 

For the first time in the history 
of this country, advertising has 
earned its credentials as an im- 
portant implement of war. The 
successful prosecution of the war 
depended upon acquainting the 
public with the needs of the Gov- 
ernment in its various depart- 
ments. Often the knowledge of 
these needs had to be conveyed 
to the people very quickly. Adver- 
tising met the strain, and the re- 
port, though written modestly, has 
the same quality of dramatic in- 
terest as attaches to General Persh- 
ing’s matter-of-fact report of the 
American campaigns in France. 

The report is made up of thirty 
typewritten pages, signed by the 
directors, namely: Wm. H. Johns, 
chairman; O. C. Harn, Herbert 
S. Houston, L. B. Jones, W. C. 
D’Arcy, Thomas Cusack and Jesse 
H. Neal. We omit the first part 
of the report because of lack of 
space. In this section of the re- 
port a description is given of the 
formation of the Division of Ad- 
vertising, and credit is placed for 
help received from various ad- 
vertising bodies. As has been 
stated in Printers’ Inx, the Di- 
vision of Advertising conceived 
itself as forming a great service 
advertising agency and organized 


accordingly. Its clients were rep- ‘i 





resentatives of the various Goy- 
ernment departments. The work 
was carried on both in New York 
and Washington. With the ex- 
ception of the office force, those 
connected with the Division of 
Advertising worked without pay, 
and this statement applies to all 
organizations—advertising agen- 
cies, advertisers’ associations, pub- 
lishers’ associations, and others— 
to which the Division appealed 
for help. And it is important to 
remember, too, that the Division 
worked without power to pur- 
chase space, and thus had to 
rely upon the generosity of ad- 
vertisers and publishers. The 
measure of this generosity is the 
value of the space used, namely 
$1,594,814.71. A record, all 
around, to be everlastingly proud 
of. 

The chief interest will attach to 
a review of the various advertis- 
ing campaigns carried on, and to 
the statement of results. This 
review follows: 


CAMPAIGN FOR U. S. SHIPPING 
BOARD 


“Our first important work was 
to plan and prepare a campaign 
for the United States Shipping 
Board, to assist in obtaining, 
through advertising, the desired 
250,000 shipyard volunteers. 

“For this purpose the co-opera- 
tion of the Associated Business 
Papers was secured. Some five 
hundred trade and business papers 
are members of this association, 
and a plan was worked out 
through which a very large num- 
ber of these papers gave page and 
double-page editorials and arti- 
cles relating to the need for ship- 
yard volunteers. f 

“These editorials and news artt- 
cles contained coupons of enroll- 
ment, and they were followed by 
the insertion of 400,000 advertis- 
ing inserts printed on both sides 
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Bright Futurefor Dairying 


The herds of the world’s greatest dairy countries 
have been wiped out. America alone can replace 
them. Already large orders are being placed with 
Central West dairymen for breeding stock. 


Our home market for dairy products is almost un- 
limited. We can obtain only one-fourth the amount 
health demands and good judgment advises. Only 
two Central Western states are producing as much 
cheese as they use. 


Until her herds are replenished we must supply 
Europe with dairy products. We are now export- 
ing over four times as much butter, eighteen times 
as much cheese, and twelve times as much con- 
densed milk as before the war. 


The editors of Successful Farming realize the great 
possibilities opening up for dairy farmers. They 
are championing better profits for cornbelt dairy- 
men by advising with them on the most up-to-date 
methods of breeding, raising and marketing of dairy 
cattle and dairy products. Every opportunity is 
laid before Successful Farming readers, thus helping 
them to further betterment and greater,, buying 
power. 


Successful Farming 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
Member A. B. C. 4 
T. W. LeQUATTE F.J.WRIGHT C.M.BEER’' C. A. BAUMGART 
Advertising Manager Promotion Bureau Merchandising and Sales Retail Service 
Chicago New York 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg. A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 


Kansas City St. Louis Minneapolis 
O. G. Davies, Victor Bldg. A. D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. R. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 
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Good Times in 
Zanesville, Ohio 


No community in the country will gain more in the 
change from War to Peace conditions than Zanesville, 


Ohio. 


Zanesville had no munition factories, cantonments 
or other exclusively war industries. 


_ Her iron and steel mills now have orders that will 
keep them busy for two years. Her glass factories are 
running three shifts with a clear track ahead. Her tile 
factories (the largest in the world) are choked with 
orders. Her big potteries are again in complete opera- 
tion. Her brick plants are in full blast making road and 
building material. Her big railroad shops are expand- 
ing. Her agricultural implement and machinery plants 
are busy. Her coal fields are working at high pressure. 
Her oil operators are straining every nerve to increase 
production. New natural gas wells are being added. 
Coal, oil and gas leases and bumper crops at high prices 
are making the farmers wealthy, and additional men are 
being put to work daily in the factories, shops and 
mines. 

Zanesville was busy during the war but not nearly 
so busy as she is now and will be during the reconstruc- 
tion period. Her principal industries manufacture 
building and road-making materials, the demand for 
which is unlimited and will continue to increase. 

This community of 100,000 population is thoroughly 
covered by The Times Recorder, which, with its 20,000 
virculation goes into 19 of every 20 city homes and four 
of every five village and country homes, making the use 
of any other medium an unnecessary extravagance. Its 
space is sold at the very low price of three cents a line 
flat. 

The Times Recorder is represented in the National 
Advertising field by Robert E. Ward, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, and Mallers Building, Chicago. 
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on post-card stock, reproducing a 
postage-free post-card requesting 
yolunteers to fill in, sign and mail 
to Mr. Edward N. Hurley. 

“In support of the same object 
—the need for shipyard volunteers 
—space in publications donated 
to the winning of the war was 
assigned by this Division to the 
Shipping Board. A summary of 
this space with its value follows: 

Inser- Circu- 


tions lation Amount 
36 7,759,084 $16,085.40 
Trade & Misc. 


Pubs. ....+. 44 434,152 3,631.34 
Totals ..... 80 8,193,236 $19,716.74 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


“When the Secretary of the 
Treasury announced that the 
Third Liberty Loan would open 
for subscription April 6, 1918, 
commemorating the anniversary 
of our country’s entrance into the 
war, the Division of Advertising 
immediately assigned such space 
to Liberty Loan advertising as 
could appear during the period 
of subscription. 

“Copy and schedules were sub- 
mitted and approved bythe au- 
thorities at Washington. Its dis- 
tribution summarized, follows: 


Gen. Mags... 





Inser- Circu- 
tions lation Amount 
Gen. Mags... 23 8,381,825 $22,091.16 
Farm Papers 67 6,814,782 23,849.51 
Trade & Misc. 
ae 33 511,480 2,346.00 
House Organs 4 36,000 170.00 
Outd’r Displ. 2 3,500.00 
Newspapers . 16 163,012 762.50 
College Paps. 32 65,200 874.50 





Totals ....177 15,972,299 $53,593.67 


“It is to be noted that publica- 
tions with national circulations 
go to press several weeks to two 
months in advance of publication. 
Owing to the late announcement 
as to the time of the Third Lib- 
erty Loan subscription, a com- 
paratively small percentage of 
space on our schedules could be 
used for that campaign. 

“The Treasury Department also 
requested the Division of Adver- 
tising to put out in the interest 
of the Government and of the 
public a campaign of caution and 
advice against selling Liberty 
Bonds indiscriminately. The im- 
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portance of this campaign was 

apparent, and the Division of 

Advertising prepared copy which 

was duly approved and assigned. 

Summary of schedule follows: 
Inser- Circu- 


tions lation Amount 
Gen. Mags... 49 12,006,095 $25,796.20 


Farm Papers. 92 13,367,506 30,977.89 
Trade & Misc. 

Pabs...<: 0 ¢ 236 1,967,202 13,161.86 
House Organs 48 768,950 2,497.50 » 
Newspapers . 6 239,500 434.00 
College Paps. 5 10,500 75.00 





Totals ....434 28,359,753 $72,942.45 
FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


“Tn co-operation with the Treas- 
ury Department officials, copy was 
prepared by us, submitted and ap- 
proved. This copy appeared dur- 
ing the period of the Loan, Sep- 
tember 28 to October 19. 

“This was the largest single 
campaign carried out for any 
Government war need by the Di- 
vision of Advertising. The sum- 
marized schedule follows: 

Inser- Circu- 
tions lation Amount 
Gen. Mags...167 46,082,728 $134,552.29 


Farm Papers.153 13,277,729 35,360.95 
Trade & Misc. 


i re 586 5,945,450 35,999.41 
House Organs 105 793,550 5,330.00 
House Organs 

(posters) ..226 2,367,775 16,950.00 
Newspapers . 76 980,363 3,254.70 
College Paps. 111 352,250 3,691.48 





Totals ...1,424 69,899,845 $235,338.83 


“It should be noted that this 
does not cover entirely the work 
of the Division of Advertising in 
the interest of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, since much that we were 
able to accomplish cannot be so 
concretely stated. 

“For example, through the work 
of the National War Service Com- 
mittee on Window Displays, in 
500 cities in 40,000 leading stores, 
a most valuable but incalculable 
service was rendered the Fourth 
Liberty Loan through the display 
of Liberty Loan posters. Also 
through another co-operating com- 
mittee—the National War Serv- 
ice Committee on Direct Mail 
and House-Organs—who were 
furnished by the Division of Ad- 
vertising with photographs of 
Liberty Loan posters and the 
posters themselves for the use 
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of house-organs published through- 
out the country. This service 
aggregated a circulation of over 
four millions in over 200 impor- 
tant house-organs. Many of these 
house-organs at their own ex- 
pense republished posters in full 
colors on front or back covers 
and many others would have done 
this had time permitted. 


THE WAR SAVINGS STAMPS CAM- 
PAIGN 


“Advertising space and services 
have been given. regularly to sell 
War Savings Stamps, this being 
a continuous campaign. We were, 
however, notified late in May of 
President Wilson’s appointment 
of June 28 as National War 
Savings Stamp Day, and were in- 
formed that on or before that 
day all Americans would be ex- 
pected to pledge their savings in 


as great a degree as possible, the. 


effort being to obtain pledges for 
the entire two billion dollars 
called for this year. 

“This was short notice, but we 
were able to assign a consider- 
able amount of space in mediums 
of national circulation, general 
weeklies, trade journals and farm 
papers that were published prior 
to June 28 

“We were also invited to co- 
operate with the Treasury offi- 
cials in providing newspaper ad- 
vertising copy to be sent all over 
the country. This copy was hur- 
riedly prepared and sent out, ad- 
vertising the purpose of War 
Savings Day. We also sent to a 
large list of publications electro- 
types of a coupon to be filled in, 
signed and sent to local post- 
offices. This was given very 
large circulation. 

“The summarized report fol- 
lows: 

Inser- Circu- 
tions lation Amount 
Gen. Mags...389 58,916,368 $124,464.12 


Farm Papers.373 26,668,973 58,609.27 
Trade & Misc. 

Pubs. ...1,059 8,555,523 46,128.49 
House Organs 106 3,920,450 4,625.00 
Outd’r ispl. 3 3,050.00 
Newspapers .454 3,477,490 8,703.90 
College Paps. 30 91,700 1,042.51 
Book Jackets 116 7,700.00 
Theatre Curt’s 75 1,500.00 


Totals ...2605 101,630,504 $255,823.29 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS-—-SECOND WAR 
FUND 


“Mr. George S. Fowler and Mr. 
Clarence D. Newall, in charge 
of publicity for this drive, con- 
ferred with us early in January 
last. We were asked to supply 
the copy, the illustrations and the 
space for the national advertis- 
ing for the $100,000,000 Red Cross 
war drive. In connection with 
the Red Cross campaign there was 
prepared under our direction— 
the idea, the drawing and the copy 
for that notable advertisement, 
“The Greatest Mother in the 
World,” which appeared in news- 
papers, magazines and posters 
with greater repetition and force 


‘than any other advertisement for 


any phase of Government en- 
deavor since the war began. This 
idea and illustration is at the 
present time being used continu- 
ously as a Red Cross symbol. A 
summary of space scheduled in 
the campaign follows: 

Inser- Circu- 

1228 AU gilt 
sl aes 109 13,106,618 | 33,945.42 
Trade & Misc. 


Pubs. ....255 2,484,767 18,426.37 
House Organs 25 694,000 1,702.50 
Outd’r Displ. 2 2,000.00 
Newspapers . 3 6,214 150.00 


College Paps. 23 52,800 670.47 
Totals ....540 60,629,914 $177,403.46 
RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 





“The membership campaign of 
the American Red Cross has been 
set for December 16 to 23, and 
in the obtaining of universal mem- 
bership which is the aim, adver- 
tising space in the month of De- 
cember has been assigned for this 
drive. A service of advertise- 
ments have been prepared which 
will run in the interests of this 
campaign. Both advertisements 
and posters will again feature 
“The Greatest Mother in the 
World.” Shortly before and dur- 
ing the week of December 16 to 
23 the National War — Service 
Committee on Window Displays 
has arranged for effective window 
displays of the posters. This 
work is to be carried on in 60, 
000 windows in 600 cities. In this 

(Continued on page 53) 
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has been engaged by the Phila- 
delphia PUBLIC LEDGER to 
represent it at the peace con- 
ference. 


This distinguished journalist speaks a dozen 
different Janguages, has the personal acquaint- 
ance of all the leaders in political life in Europe 
and is more intimately acquainted with the 
secret, policies of the chancelleries of Europe, 
than any other living man. Lord Burnham gave 
his consent to the PUBLIC LEDGER engage- 
ment provided we would share it with the 
— Telegraph, which we were very glad 
to do. 


This, with the superior London Times- 
Public Ledger cable service, will give the 


Philadelphia 
PUBLIC cfs LEDGER 


The World’s Greatest News Service, 
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The Birmingham News in Novenipd 
A GAIN of 205,422 Lines over Ito! 
An EXCESS of 88,914 Lines ova of 


agham, 








The Birmingham News in November carried the peak advertising load of its entiy 
tory—895,762 lines. It not only smashed all previous records in its field but seam for ye 
mark for Southern newspapers. The News’ remarkable showing reflects in a subg norma 
manner the unprecedented prosperity of the great Birmingham industrial distigfmpstill gr 
how completely both local and foreign advertisers are taking advantage of the extamming the 
nary opportunity afforded them. Here is the comparative November record of theg™pbefore. 
Birmingham newspapers expressed in lines: Birmin 


The Age-Herald THE NEWS The Ledger B The 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 The 
Local 348,390 341,180 = 713,636 = 543,130 = 281,330 3000 The 
Foreign 74,830 77,252 =—-:182,126 ~=—:147,210 = :102,298 BN 
Total “423,220 718,432 895,762 690,340 “383,628 «3082 B Age 


Gain 4,788 GAIN 205,422 —_Loss 14,602 Hes 


Only once before has The Birmingham News equaled this tremendous gain of digggreat n 
lines, or 30 per cent, and no other newspaper in Birmingham has ever appro buyers 
Here and there in the largest cities the performance may be matched in totd and 
gained, but few if any newspapers will duplicate it in actual percentage of gain @jham ne 
the month The Age-Herald gained 4,788 lines, and The Ledger lost 14,602 linagmow run 
comparison of the total lineage of the three newspapers will prove significant; ted the 


The Birmingham News .... . . 895,762 §Th 
The Age-Herald ... . 423,220 Th 
The Ledger ...... . 383,628 Th 


Age-Herald and Ledger combined 806,848 
Excess of THE NEWS over Age-Herald and Ledger combined 88,914 


It will be noted that in addition to scoring a remarkable gain over its own record, ttcogn 
News more than doubled each of its competitors and carried an excess over both qm result- 
bined of 88,914 lines, or 11 per cent. Its excess over The Age-Herald was 4/mpay spa 
lines or 111 per cent and over The Ledger 512,134 lines, or 133 per cent. It wagspaper: 
be difficult to produce more convincing proof of a newspaper’s absolute dominanggp been | 
its field. This comparison is further emphasized by the fact that the advertise, it 7 
every case paid a higher rate per line to The News than to either competitor. bined 


Member Audit Cir 


Advertisers Can Dominate Birm- rine . 
ingham—At ONE COST—By Con- i jan! iN 


centrating In THE NEWS 
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895,762 Lines of Advertising— 
cord for November Last Year, and 


of Its Competitors COMBINED 


, as a great iron, steel and coal center, has experienced phenomenal pros- 
for years. It has had no cantonments or other essentially war-time increments 
normal industrial life. Therefore its basis is solid and it will unquestionably 
sill greater prosperity in the reconstruction period ahead. Birmingham merchants 
ing the largest business in their history. They are advertising more liberally than 
The figures below show in lines how they bought space as between the 


Birmingham newspapers for the month of November: 


The Birmingham News .... . . 713,636 

The Age-Herald ... . 348,390 

‘4 #The Ledger ...... . 281,330 
3m) § Age-Herald and Ledger combined 629,720 
4,602 jp licess of THE NEWS over Age-Herald and Ledger combined 83,916 


buyers, have sensed to the fullest the tremendous possibilities of the Birmingham 

and in order to “cash in” on them have bought space generously in the Bir- 

fam newspapers. Old campaigns have been enlarged and new ones started. All 

ammow running full blast. Here’s how these wise men of the national publicity game 
ted their media and used their space in Birmingham during November: 


The Age-Herald .... 74,830 
The Ledger ...... . 102,298 


s hold upon the masses—never indifferent to it. The Birmingham News has 

been the undisputed classified medium of Birmingham. During November, for in- 

¢, it printed 1,839 more separate and distinct want ads than both its competitors 
bined and practically equaled their combined total in classified space. 


Circulations 





KELLY-SMITHCO.., Foreign 
LIvsS Representatives, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


South@ News paper 
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A Vital Need --Ships 


and they are going to be built 


Ships are in as great demand today as at any time 
during the last four years—not only by the United States 
but by foreign countries as well. 


American shipyards are going to be called upon—are 
being called upon already to supply this demand. Gov- 
ernment permission only is being awaited by such few 
private builders as have completed Government contracts 
before formally undertaking this work. 

This important subject is only one of many that will 
be authoritatively treated in the editorial pages of the 
February issue of THE MARINE REVIEW, which 


as usual will be the 


Annual Shipbuilding and Fitting Out 
Number 

Other timely articles will cover such essential topics as 
reconstruction abroad, foreign competition, legislation 
needed to keep the United States flag on the seas, etc. 

Because of these editorial features and in view of the 
recent happenings in the international situation, it is cer- 
tain that the forthcoming Annual will be the most im- 
portant published in over forty years. 

Cash in on this opportunity by reserving—now—your 
page in this big ‘issue. 

Follow it up with regular representation in every issue. 


Forms close January 5, 1919. Rates and further de- 
tails on request. 





MAKINE 

Published Monthly by 

THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 


Power Boating :: The Marine Review :: The Iron Trade Review 
The Foundry :: The Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations—Associated Business Papers 
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campaign the services of the Na- 
tional War Service Committee 
on Direct Mail and House-Or- 
gans are also being given. Pos- 
ters.and photographs of posters 
are being sent to 1,500 house-or- 
gan publishers. A very large 
number of these publishers will 
reproduce the posters on their 
front covers, very many of them 
in color. The following sum- 
marizes the space in which this 
advertising will appear: 


Inser- Circu- 

tions lation Amount 
Gen. Mags...176 35,204,923 $90,121.20 
Farm Papers.163 13,625,816 39,882.95 
Trade & Misc. 

NE: «6:9: 54'6 623 8,884,114 35,923.44 
House Organs 101 1,903,350 5,220.00 
Newspapers . 57 382,638 2,157.00 
College Paps. 92 280,129 3,147.50 





Totals 601,222 60,280,970 $176,452.09 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMA- 
TION 


“Two campaigns have been 
conducted over the signature of 
the Committee on Public Jnfer- 
mation—the first in the interest 
of the Committee’s own publica- 
tions in promoting the distribu- 
tion of booklets giving informa- 
tion relating to the part of the 
United States in the war. 

“The second and larger part was 
in the interest of the Morale 
Branch of the General Staff of 
the War Department. The suin- 
mary of assigned space tor these 
campaigns follows: 


Inser- Circu- 


tions lation Amoun 


Gen. Mags...239 63,294, 379 sar 000. 84 
Farm Papers.132 17, 256, 863 4,686.70 
Trade & Misc. 

PODS, 5.6’ 297 2,966,061 17,639.70 
House Organs 72 728,050 3,980.00 
Newspapers . 6 281,262 469.00 
College Paps. 41 109,600 1,136.43 
General Mags. 

(special) .. 7 988,104 2,424.00 





.795 85,624,519 $221,336.67 


WAR DEPARTMENT—SELECTIVE DRAFT 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


Totals ... 


“The services of the Division 
of Advertising were placed at thie 
disposal of the Provost Marshal 
General in obtaining registration 
on September 12 of thirteen mil- 
lion men, 18 to 45 years of age. 
The ‘Advertising Service Bulletin’ 
and the ‘Selective Service Regis- 
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er, folders containing advertise- 
ments, were prepared by the Di- 
vision of Advertising through the 
co-operation of its committees. 
The ‘Advertising Bulletin’ fur- 
nished newspapers and advertis- 
ers with officially approved copy 
in both editorial and advertising 
form ready to run. This material 
was extensively used throughout 
the country by newspapers and 
by advertisers in their local ad- 
vertising. The ‘Selective Serv- 
ice Register’ contained officially 
signed messages as to the duty 
of registration from President 
Wilson, Secretary Baker, General 
Crowder, Secretary Daniels -and 
General March, and was publish- 
ed to help 13,000,000 men to know 
how, when and where to register. 
It contained poster of notification 
of registration: and explicit di- 
rections of how to answer ques- 
tions on registration cards. Also 
instructions for registrars. Spe- 
cial mailings of these publications 
were produced and distributed 
through the Division of Distribu- 
tion to the extent of some twenty 
millions of copies, including 18,- 
000 newspapers, 11,000 national 
advertisers and agencies, 10,000 
chambers of commerce and their 
members, 30,000 manufacturers’ 
associations, 22,000 labor unions, 
10,000 public libraries, 32,000 
banks, 58,000 general stores, 3,500 
Y. M. C. A. branches, 10,000 mem- 
bers of the Council of National 
Defense, 1,000 advertising clubs, 
56,000 post-offices., 55,000 railroad 
station agents, 5,000 draft boards, 
100,000 Red Cross organizations, 
12,000 manufacturers’ agents. 
Also there was a special mailing 
card sent out to a list of 43,000 
R. F. D. routes. 

“Also there was planned a 
street car campaign which ran 
throughout the country, includ- 
ing space in the ‘Subway Sun’ and 
‘Elevated Express’ in all cars of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, of New York City. A 
poster and painted sign campaign 
was also planned and displayed 
throughout the country. 

“Through the services of the 
National War Service Committee 
en Window Displays approxi- 
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mately 37,000 posters or notices 
to register were displayed in the 
windows of prominent stores in 
over six hundred cities. 

“A full page advertisement of 
the Selective Registration Day ap- 
peared in publications of general 
circulation, including leading farm 
publications, practically all of the 
trade and technical journals. In 
all, hundreds of pages in the in- 
terest of this notice appeared in 
space from our schedules. 

“The result of these campaigns, 
the amount of space in which they 
appeared, the display of posters 
speak for themselves better than 
any collection of figures can do, 
as it is impossible for such ma- 
terial to be put concretely and in 
detail. The space which the Di- 
vision of Advertising directly as- 
signed is summarized as follows: 





Inser- Circu- 
tions lation Amount 
Gen. Mags... 13 1,139,684 $8,335.00 
Farm Papers. 99 8,411,814 25,898.93 
Trade & Misc. 
| ae 487 3,681,607 28,361.44 
Newspapers . 1 5,000 50.00 
Totals ....600 13,238,105 $62,645.37 


S MILEAGE 


“This campaign was requested 
by the commission on Training 
Camp Activities and to it space 
was assigned, summarized sched- 
ule of which follows: 





Inser- Circu- 
tions lation Amount 
Gen. Mags... 54 1,920,966 $8,674.00 
Farm Papers. 1 90,000 254.80 
Trade & Misc. . 
PRs a <0 16 243,525 869.00 
House Organs 31 157,000 1,187.50 
Totals ....102 2,411,491 $10,985.30 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


“The Division of Advertising 
co-operated with three campaigns 
for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. First, the United States 
War Garden Army to enlist the 
children in gardening; second, a 
message from Secretary Houston 
to the patriots on the farms, its 
appeal being to them to grow more 
wheat. The third formed a cam- 
paign for the extermination of 
rats to cut down the destruction 
of grain and other crops. 

“The schedules following will 
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indicate that important campaigns 
were run in the interest of these 
war needs. 


Inser- Circu- 

tions lation Amount 
Gen. Mags... 9 4,500,218 $9,994. 
Farm Papers.145 10,721,745 37,601.23 


Trade & Misc. 
re 16 


100,400 823.00 
House Organs 2 


10,000 100.00 


Totals ....172 15,332,363 $48,51823 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“Space was assigned at the re 
quest of, and in the interest of 
the Council of National Defense, 
The advertisement which appear. 
ed was signed by Anna Howard 
Shaw, H. P. Davison, W. C. Gor- 
gas, and Dr. Franklin Martin, 
The aim of the advertisement was 
to obtain enrollment of 25,00 
student nurses in the Student 
Nurse Reserve. The summary 
follows: General magazines, 22 
insertions; circulation, 16,025,675; 
amount, $45,561.20. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—U. S, EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE 





“Co-operation was _ requested 
and given in the work of sys- 
tematizing the labor situation in 
its bearings on war work. Ad- 
vertisements were prepared and 
run in assigned space. Also there 
was prepared under the direction 
of the Division of Advertising 
a sixteen-page mewspaper-size 
catalogue of advertisements to be 
sent over the country to news- 
papers and advertisers with the 
object of procuring their inser- 
tion in newspapers. The Division 
of Advertising scheduled space 
from its lists for this purpose, 
summary of which follows: 


Inser- Circu- 
tions lation Amount 
Gen. Mags... 5 330,000 $1,315.00 
Farm Papers. 3 15,000 150.00 
Trade & Misc. ‘ 
i ere 273 2,191,092 16,346.47 
House Organs 9 175,000 450.00 
Newspapers . 5 539,144 583.00 
College Paps. 1 5,000 50.00 
Totals ....296 3,255,236 $18,894.47 


“Under date of October 14, we 
were informed that a_ partial 
checking reported 10,832 separate 
advertisements having appeared 
in this campaign, 
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First 


In November The 
New York Times 
published 1,232,240 
agate lines of ad- 


vertising—a greater 


volume than any 
other New York 
morning or even- 
ing newspaper. 


The average net paid sales 
‘of The New York Times 
daily and Sunday are 
far in excess of 368,000. 
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FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


“Requests for space and serv- 
ice were made by the United 
States Fuel Administration, inas- 
much as, under war conditions, 
there was very great need for coal 
conservation on the part of the 
public. The following is a sum- 
marized schedule of space as- 
signed : 


Inser- Circu- 
tions lation Amoun 
Gen. Mags... 17 9,436,042 $22, 608. 00 
Trade & Misc. 
WOR. cases 5 29,886 315.75 
House Organs 1 800,000 50.00 





Totals .... 23 10,265,928 $22,973.75 


REPLACEMENT ENGINEERS 


“An advertisement was run to 
obtain enlistments in two publica- 
tions with a circulation of 500,- 
000 and a value of $800. 

UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN 

“This campaign was a merger, 
at President Wilson’s request, of 
seven war work activities. They 
_ consist of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., American Library Asso- 


ciation, National Catholic War 
Council, Jewish Welfare Board, 
War Camp Community Service 


and the Salvation Army. 

“These allied interests conduct- 
ed a drive for $170,500,000 dur- 
ing the week of November 11 to 
18. Practically all of the space 
on the schedules of the Division 
of Advertising following the Lib- 
erty Loan and appearing prior 
to November 15, was assigned to 
this important work. 

“In this campaign also the Na- 
tional War Service Committee 
on Window Displays co-operated 
and through them the seven al- 
lied organizations had individual 
posters effectively displaved in 60,- 
000 windows in 600 cities. The 
following is a summary of space 
assigned to this drive: 

— Cree 


tion latio 
Gen. Mags...171 “40, 637, 353 $1107 997, 18 


Farm Papers.106 10,923,049 30,004.19 
Trade & Mise. 

a 413 3,382,295 23,130.20 
House Organs 100 1,932,350 5,045.00 
Newspapers . 29 198,013 1,003.50 
College Paps. 44 140,250 1,640.12 





Totals ....863 57,213,310 $171,820.19 
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“Following summarizes in total 
all space with which the Division 
of Advertising has dealt—all con- 
tributed by patriotic advertisers 
and publishers for the winning of 
the war. 

Inser- Circu- 
tions lation Am 
Gen. Mags.1,512351,409,159 a 108. 29 
Farm Papers1, 443134, 279, 895 361,221.84 
Trade & Misc. 
Pubs. ...4,353 41,377,554 238,102.47 


House Organs 831 14, 386, 475 52,727.50 
Outd’r Displ. 7 8,550.00 
Newspapers .653 6,272,636 17,567.60 
College Paps. 377 1,107,429 12,337.01 
Book Jackets 116 (est.) 7,700.00 
Theatre Curts. 75 1,500.00 





Totals . .9,367548,833,148$1,594,81471 


“All of the work of the Division 
has been handled at a cost to the 
Government of about $1,500 per 
month. 

“At the time of the signing of 
the armistice campaigns were be- 
ing prepared and under way, and 
space was being scheduled for 
1919 and the following Govern- 
ment departments had definitely 
requested our co-operation: 

Fuel Administration, 

War Industries Board (Paper 
and Pulp Division), 

Department of Agriculture, 

War Department, 

Committee on Classification 
of Personnel, 

Y.M.C.A. (or 
secretaries), 

U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 
Treasury 
loan, 
Treasury Department (in 
connection with personal 

taxes), 
War Savings Stamps, 
U. S. Employment Service, 
U. S. Shipping Board, 
Federal Bureau for Vocational 
Education. 

“All of these campaigns are now 
abandoned and the material in 
hand -has been turned over to the 
departments for which it was pre- 
pared. 


additional 


Department—next 


THE FUTURE 
“The specific need which the 
Division of Advertising was con- 
voked to fill passed with the sign- 
ing of the armistice, and the do- 
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Foldwell safely car- 
ties the Case auto- 
mobile message, aS 
the circular here 
shown so clearly 
proves. 















Will Safely Carry 
YOUR Sales Story 


You can depend on Foldwell to get your 
message safely to your prospects. Fold- 
well withstands the strain of the mails— 
every piece comes through without a tear 
or crack. 


Foldwell Coated Book and Cover are the 
only enameled papers that will fold with 
and against the grain without cracking. 
You can absolutely depend on Foldwell. 
It is your Direct Mail insurance. Fold- 
well is your protection. 


In planning your Mail Advertising cam- 
paign see that Foldwell is used and be 
sure that your Mailing Pieces reach your 
prospcts whole—without a tear or crack. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
808 South Wells Street 
Chicago, III. 


Letustell you about 
other manufactur- 
ers who are using 
Foldwell—ask for 
our book of Fold- 
well Facts. 
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” 


Jim, do we use Warren Paper? 
[ )  standera Printing Ps of all Warren’s 


Standard Printing Papers (some are 

mentioned on the following page) are 
to be seen in the Warren Suggestion Book. 
It is a large, useful book; the kind that will 
make you say to your assistant: “Jim, do 
we use Warren paper? What paper do we 
use? Well, if we don’t know, we ought to. 
Paper is an important item for us. We buy 
a lot.of it. Read this book and put it where 
we can find it when we are buying printing.” 


The Warren Suggestion Book will be sent 
on letterhead request to buyers of print- 
ing; to printers, engravers and their salesmen. 
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The Warren Standard Printing Papers com- 
prise twelve distinct grades, each of which 
filis an established book-paper printing need. 
They are: 


Warren’ s Cameo Warren’s Library Text 
Dull Surface English Finish 

Warren’ s Lustro Warren’s Artogravure 
Glossy Surface Eggshell Finish, for Offset 


Warren’s Warrentown | Warren’s Olde Style 
Coated Book Watermarked Eggshell Finish 


. rf. ° . ° 
mony Suatace Warren’s Britannica India 


Warren’ s Cumberland For Thin Editions 
’ 
vee vod Warren’ s Cumberland 
ossy Surface Super Boos 
Warren’s Printone Super-Calendered 
— Warren’s Cumberland 
Warren’s Silkote Machine Book 
Semi-dull Surface ; Machine Finished 


In the Suggestion Book each of these papers 
is shown, and the particular uses of each 
described and demonstrated. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“Constant Excellence of Product’’ 





Printi ing Pa pers 
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nations of space and service with 
which the Division of Advertis- 


ing has worked automatically 
ceased at the same time, but the 
ned of the Government for 


means of properly and adequate- 
ly informing public opinion, as 
the President put it, is as great 
as ever. Many think that the 
period of remaking the world, 
which we have now entered, has 
brought greater problems than 
those of the period of world de- 
struction. At least, these prob- 
lems are more obscure, more in- 
tangible, more removed from the 
average man’s range of thought. 
All the more need, therefore, of 
the direct route of communica- 
tion to his understanding and to 
his sympathies which advertising 
affords. 

“It is probably true that the 
people never disapprove of a 
sound project initiated by their 
representatives when once they 
wderstand it. Disapproval or 
long weary hesitation is due to 
inadequate methods of education. 

“Advertising, as employed by 
the Government during the war, 
has three characteristic advan- 
tages over ordinary news pub- 
licity for reaching the people and 
securing quick response. 

“First, it is controlled in word- 
ing, which makes it exact and 
authoritative. 

“Second, it is controlled in ap- 
pearance, which enables the Gov- 
emmment to insure its readability, 
and thereby its penetration. 

“Third, it makes possible the 
repetition of the lesson until it 
is larned—probably the most im- 
portant element of advertising and 
the leading reason for its success. 
“It would seem to us, there- 
fore, who haye had the privilege 
of directing the Government’s 
first essay in the use of advertis- 
ing Governmental projects to the 
people—that the experiences of 
the past year, together with the 
similar experiences of Great 
Britain and Canada throughout 
the war, justify the belief that 
xovernment could profitably con- 
tinue the use of advertising for 
Properly and adequately inform- 
ing public opinion. 
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“Also we believe that economy 
and efficiency demand a central 
controlling body with knowledge 
of advertising practice, to act as 
advisers to the Government De- 
partments and to conduct the 
campaigns, in accordance with 
the plans approved by the de- 
partments for which the adver- 
tising is done. By exercising 
the principle of centralization, 
the Division of Advertising was 
able to effect great economies in 
the handling of the Government’s 
advertising; but these economies 
were only a beginning as com- 
pared with what could be done 
by a permanent body with powers 
fully understood by all Govern- 
ment departments and working 
on a business basis with the 
recognition and full support both 
of the legislature and adminis- 
trative branches of the Govern- 
ment.” 





Rankin’s New Accounts 


New advertising accounts taken on 
by the William H. Rankin Company, 
Chicago, include Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Illinois Glass Company, Chicago, and 
Sawyer Biscuit Company, New York and 
Chicago. Ambitious campaigns are be- 
ing worked out for these concerns, 
comprising newspaper and magazine 
space. Copy will be placed early in the 
new year. 

Joseph Bolegard, formerly head of 
the art department of the Barnes- 
Crosby Company, Chicago, has been 
placed in charge of the art and plan 
department of the Rankin agency. ew 
recruits in the copy department are 
Herbert Everett, formerly head of the 
copy department of the Van Cleve 
agency in New York, and S. D. McCoy, 
formerly of the New York Sun re 
portorial staff. 





Capt. Carroll J. Swan Writes 
a Book on the War 


Capt. Carroll J. Swan, of the 101st 
Engineers, and former president of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston 
has written a book on the war, entitled 
“My Company.” 





Chas. C. Stewart With New 
York Printer 


Charles C. Stewart, formerly asso- 
ciated with the W. P. Dunn Company, 
Chicago printer, is now_connected with 
oo Read Printing Company, New 

ork. 































































Advertising Safety to Industry 








How the National Safety Council Has Used Advertising Methods to 
Promote “Safety First” 


ss@AFETY first” is a phrase 

that is familiar to every- 
body—but few members of the 
general public, even ‘advertising 
men, stop to think who created 
the slogan and who made it pop- 
ular. The answer in both cases 
is the National Safety Council, 
with headquarters in Chicago, 
which is spending approximately 
$150,000 a year in spreading the 
gospel of accident prevention. 
Most of the money ‘goes for 
printed matter, and Mr. Cameron, 
secretary of the organization, be-~ 
lieves that its problem is primarily 
one of advertising. 

Here is the proposition: There 
are about 22,000 deaths due to 
industrial accidents every year. 
The capital indemnity provided 
by most compensation laws is 
$3,500, so that looking at the toll 
of accidents from the economic 
standpoint alone, the community 
is suffering a loss from this 
source of $77,000,000 a _ year. 
There are 500,000 non-fatal in- 
dustrial accidents yearly, it is es- 
timated, and their cost is equally 
great, so that the loss which ac- 
cident prevention in large meas- 
ure may eliminate is not less than 
$150,000,000 a year. This is a task 
which is well worth the best ef- 
forts of the advertiser. 

Most accidents are preventable. 
That is the sound basis on which 
the National Safety Council has 
planned .its campaign. That its 
work is getting results, and that 
its educational efforts have won 
converts is demonstrated by the 
belief of such conservative sta- 
tisticians as Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company, that 5,000 
lives have been saved because of 
the application of the suggestions 
of the National Safety Council. 

The Council was started five 
years ago, and in that brief peri- 
od it has built up an organization 
of 3,758 members, including 150 
different industries, 
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over 6,000,000 workmen. The ad- 
vertising campaign has sought to 
reach these workmen and their 
employers with fact-messages that 
would get co-operation from all 
of those affected. 

It was a peculiar fact {that 
neither workmen nor employers 
were particularly enthusiastic at 
first over the safety first idea, 
The workmen regarded it as a 
device of the manufacturer to 
save money in doctor’s bills and 
compensation claims, and the em- 
ployer thought that he had done 
his duty when he provided guards 


‘ for his machinery. The Council 


had to “sell” both factors on the 
proposition that safety is a sub- 
ject which both employer and em- 
ployee are vitally interested in, and 
that all must co-operate in the 
elimination of accidents. 

The great medium through 
which the Council has worked is 
the plant bulletin board. Posters 
of varying sizes, many of them 
printed in two colors, are issued, 
these being placed where every 
worker can see them. In this 
way, because of the simplicity of 
the stories and the vivid and 
graphic character of the _ illus- 
trations, even the most ignorant 
man is impressed, and the result 
is greater care in going about the 
routine of the day’s work. The 
bulletins go out weekly, and are 
probably the leading feature of 
the service of the National Safety 
Council to its members. 

“The growth of accident pre- 
vention,” said Mr. Cameron, 
“can be accurately gauged by the 
use of printers’ ink in the 1ssu- 
ance of safety literature. More 
than 7,000,000 copies of our bul- 
letins were distributed during the 
past twelve months. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty original bulletins 
were prepared. 


“A popular of the 


feature 


work consists in taking photo- 
graphs of actual conditions an 
of accidents and 
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near-accidents, unsafe practices 
and hazardous locations and 
working these into graphic stories 
of human interest. A thousand 
students of psychology are active- 
ly on the lookout for good poster 
material and are adding to the 
vast library on the subject con- 
stantly. 

“The publication of a colored 
bulletin showing a blood-poisoned 
hand in all its gruesomeness was 
one of the early efforts to call 
the attention of the workman to 
habits of care and watchfulness, 


and with it went the first posi- . 


tive instructions to ‘go to the 
doctor with every injury.” Of 
course, first aid had been preached 
for years in a haphazard way, but 
the initiative was largely left to 
the workman, rather than any 
positive warning and order from 
the management. The ‘trifling’ 
wound was recognized in its 
real importance with the posting 
of the blood-poisoned hand on 
thousands of bulletin boards.” 

In addition to the bulletins pre- 
pared for use on the bulletin 
boards the Council issues an- 
other series intended for the 
plant managers. This is a week- 
ly digest of what the employer 
may do in cutting down acci- 
dents and _ thereby increasing 
production. The series visual- 
izes to the employer the needs of 
his workmen and emphasizes the 
value of activities in the direc- 
tion of accident prevention. The 
organization regards these bul- 
letins as part of a definite “sell- 
ing campaign” to secure the ac- 
tive co-operation of industrial 
executives. 

In order to put into more per- 
manent form the information 
which has been gathered on the 
subject, a series of: safe prac- 
tice pamphlets is now being is- 
sued monthly. These cover such 
subjects as freight elevators, gog- 
gles, grinding wheels, floors and 
flooring, oiling devices and oil- 
ers, engine guarding and engine 
stc s, shafting, couplings, pulleys 
and gearing, etc. Other bulle- 
tins, dealing with the hazards of 
specific industries, are also sent 
out. 
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Probably the most concrete eyj. 
dence of the results of the cam. 
paign of the National Safety 
Council is given in the almost 
universal adoption of goggles in 
industries where eye protection 
is needed. At the time the or. 
ganization started its work, em- 
ployers were disgusted with ef. 
forts to get their men to use 
goggles, and insisted that it was 
an impossible task. Mr. Cameron 
was convinced, however, that the 
idea could be “sold,” and went 
personally into a number of 
plants and helped to get the use 
of goggles. Pretty soon he ob- 
tained pairs with cracked lenses, 
showing what would have hap- 
pened to the eye if the lens 
hadn’t been in the way. These 
were put into pictures in the 
safety bulletins, and before long 
workmen and employers were 
converted and the use of goggles 
was on the increase. 

The work of the local councils, 
of which there are now forty- 
eight, is likened by some to the 
jobbers and dealers who distrib- 
ute a commercial product, since 
they carry out locally the general 
ideas which are disseminated by 
the Council. The increasing num- 
ber of local councils is perhaps 
the best possible evidence of the 
rapidity with which the safety 
idea has been popularized. 

War service of a practical char- 
acter was done by the Council in 
stimulating workmen to a sense 
of responsibility. by suggesting 
that accidents cut down produc- 
tion. A cartoon reproduced in 
one of the posters for bulletin 
use showed Uncle Sam with his 
arm in a sling, crippled by acc- 
dent. Another pictured accidents 
as a great octopus, reaching out 
for the workers with its tentacles. 
“Help win the war by stopping 
accidents,” was the message of 
this poster. Others were devoted 
exclusively to such ideas as the 
purchase of thrift stamos and 
co-operation with the Govern- 
ment along other lines. 

Owing to the large number of 
people of foreign birth who are 
employed in the industries of 

(Continued on page 68) 
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OFFICES INGREATER NEW YORK: 
Blorid. —resdo— 
MAIN OFFICE, WORLD BUILOING, PARK ROW. 
UPTOWN OFFICE. COR. 38 TY ST. & BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 


TEL.4000 BEEKMAN 


mainorrice December 12th, 1928, 


Dear Sales Manager: 


You are too easily satisfied. You are 
neither exacting nor exact enough. 


You ought: to have more business in New York. 
You can get it. 


We repeat, you haven't the dealer distribution 
you ought to have or think you have. 


Call ust Prove yourself the exception. 
Write us. What percentage of Greater New York's 
3000 druggists or 15000 grocers or other dealers 
have you? 


It is not our purposé to be impertinent or 
to know more about your business than you do yours 
self. Bute-to be specific--do you know for a fact 
what proportion of the goods shipped by you to 
New York remains here and is consumed in New York 
territory? 

Let The World, the New York Dealers’ favorite 
newSpaper, corroborate or disprove your estimate. 
All we ask is an opportunity to talk "The New York 
Market" with you. No obligation. No insistence. 


We've a plan to get more dealers and more 
consumers economically. 


Our time agairst your time. Will you open? 
Very truly yours, 


THE NEW YORK WORLD'S 
O SettrmhX, MGR. 


MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT. 
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(RUMBSo @MFERT 


“T used to be surprised,” an advertiser wrote 
us once, “that plain, substantial, old-fashioned 
CoMFoRT always outclassed its rainbow-covered 
competitors in the small-town field. Later | 
found out why. It is because your readers 
believe in CoMFORT.” 


* x * 


CoMForT subscribers do be- 
lieve in COMFORT. Just how firm 
their belief is and just what it 
means to advertisers can be 
judged from these extracts from 
letters from COMFORT readers. 


* * * 


“It is greeted by every member of the family 


as an old friend—it is the best paper I read.” 
—Mrs, George Palm, Okla, 























=: 





* * * 


“We never think of wondering 
if itis safe to answer an adver- 
tisement in ComMForT—because 
we know it is safe.” —Mrs.G. R. Van,Colo, 

* x * 


“Reading Comrort is just like 
being witha mother and getting 
mother’s advice.” 


—Mrs. Lora Vanderpool, Ind. 
* * * 

“COMFORT is clean and tries to enlist its 
readers in the army of those living clean, patri- 
° ° 9 ° - ° ° ” 

otic lives.”—Signed “A disciple of ComFort. 


—Mrs. Lizzie Kimes, Ind. 





These will perhaps show you why six million 
prosperous farm people can be more strongly 
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and favorably influenced through COMFoRT 
than through any other medium. 


“A paper that has been taken, 
as CoMFORT has with us, for three 
generations — grandmother, 
mother and daughter---surely has 
truth principles and high ideals. 


“Itis printed for the good of 


the people.” —Mrs, W. H. Hamlet, Kan. 


The Key to Happiness and Success 








in over a Million and a Quarter Homes 
ComrorT has a sphere of inflyence all its own. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative AUGUSTA, MAINE FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
lew York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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the country, there has been some 
discussion as to the publication 
of bulletins in other languages 
than English. This has not been 
done, because of the increased 
difficulty and expense of furnish- 
ing them in this form. Further, 
efforts to Americanize the for- 
eign-born employee are helped 
by the use of bulletins in 
English, while since “every pic- 
ture tells a story,” the’ bulletins 
are understandable even though 
not all of the text is read. 

There is a close: relationship 
between health and safety; in 
fact, many of the safety depart- 
ments in the big manufacturing 
plants cover such matters as 
health and sanitation as_ well. 
With this in mind the Council 
is now issuing bulletins, prepared 
by the Health Service Section, one 
of fifteen divisiori organizations, 
on subjects in connection with 
sanitation, physical examinations, 
health hazards and medical su- 
pervision and care. 

Many of the industries have 
safety organizations among their 
men, or mutual associations of 
employees, which are concerned 
with the reduction of accidents. 
Through these bodies educational 
work is being done by such up- 
to-date methods as motion pictures 
and phonograph records. The 
Council has been using films for 
some time, and now has an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 to be used in 
the production of a more elaborate 
photoplay dealing with the safety 
idea in a human interest fashion. 
At the recent convention of the 
Council in St. Louis, thirteen 
phonograph talks on safety were 
given, and made such a hit that 
plans have now been made to dis- 
tribute these to members. The 
idea is to have the talks given to 
the men at meetings of their safe- 
ty associations, entertainments, 
during the lunch-hour, etc. 

The National Safety Council 
is now co-operating with the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in making the annual ob- 
servance of “Fire and Accident 
Prevention Day” a success. It 
was observed this year on No- 
vember 2 


INK 


In his annual report, Mr. Cam- 
eron gave many facts regarding 
the work of the Council, showing 
that the dissemination of infor. 
matton relating to the elimina- 
tion of needless accidents is a 
big job, and chiefly one where 
advertising methods must be used. 
He said, among other things: 

“A six months’ public safety 
campaign has been successfully 
conducted at Rochester, N. Y.; 
a start has been made in agitat- 
ing for the safeguarding of ma- 
chinery at its source; new safety 
films are being developed; foun- 
dations have been laid for teach- 
ing safety in public schools; 
magazine, newspaper and other 
publicity has been promoted, 

“One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand copies of the 1918 safety 
calendar were printed and dis- 
tributed. Many pamphlets, book- 
lets, folders and educational leaf- 
lets were printed and distributed 
during the year. 

“The information bureau and 
library received over 3,000 in- 
quiries from members. Three 
librarians are now employed in 
developing and cataloguing the 
information received daily. Prompt 
answers are sent, including books, 
pamphlets, etc. 

“Moving picture films, ‘stere- 
opticon slides, outlines of lectures, 
etc., have been furnished to safe- 
ty engineers and lecturers to as- 
sist in promoting accident pre- 
vention work in the plants of our 
members. 

“The Universal Danger Em- 
blem is increasing in popularity. 
Twelve special bulletins have em- 
phasized its value and need. In 
time we hope to make it as well 
known as the Red Cross.” : 

At the St. Louis convention in 
September one speaker made the 
suggestion that the safety cam- 
paign be extended to include the 
general public, as well as indus- 
trial employees, and that an ad- 
vertising campaign in paid space 
in newspapers and magazines be 
undertaken. With the growth in 
interest and resources which. the 
Council has had, there is more 
than a possibility that this will 
be a development of the future. 
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RELY ON THE LABEL 


DOVE MILL BRISTOLS 


in any of their various grades and tints 


possess a substantial dignity of appearance. 
They combine elegance with economy— 
well in keeping with the conserving order 
of the times. And they are versatile in use. 
For the artistic announcement—the en- 
closure—the combination mailing—folder 
and order card—for a score of other forms 
of Direct Advertising—they secure dis- 
tinction, durability and permanence. For 
the production of beautiful Christmas 
Cards we strongly recommend the use of 
Dove Mill, Antique Finisn. 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Powerful Advert tisior 





Advertising Books ‘ 


Catalogs 
Booklets 
Folders 
Color Inserts 
Z ' 
Window Displays 
Counter Cards 
Hangers and 
Window Posters 
Novelties 


2 ~~ 


COLOR puts life into dead black and white! 


Let us tell you how color may be made to serve you. 
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sigor Great Purposes 
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You subscribed to the Liberty Loans. 
You bought War Savings Stamps. 
You conserved food products. 

You helped in the Red Cross Work. 


These great movements were effectively aided in ob- 
taining public attention by the use of display adver- 
tising. Much of this display advertising censisted of 
small posters shown in store windows. 


THE same kind of advertising that helped to sell you 
on the Liberty Loan and the Red Cross, will help you 
sell your product. 

The small poster and the hanger make practical win- 
dow and store display. 

Let us help you with ideas and striking designs, so 
printed or lithographed as to preserve the value of 


the original. 


THE Munro & HARFORD COMPANY 


Lithographers 


& Color Printers 
416-422 WEST 35° STREET 


NEW YORK 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


ALFRED H COLBY, TREASURER AND MANAGER 
ANDREW DUTTON COMPANY 


“Each month I look forward with anticipation to 
the receipt of System, feeling that I will find some- 
thing either in its advertising or reading matter 
columns that will be helpful to me in my business.” 











Catalogues Likely to Be Benefited 
Permanently by War Paper 
Restrictions 


These Mail-Order Houses Introduce Numerous Economies 


By Helen A. Ballard 


OR several weeks I had been 
Tedlecting data as to how the 
mail-order houses are obeying the 
paper economy injunctions of the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the 
War Industries Board. Then 
came the armistice and shortly 
afterwards the announcement of 
the abandonment of paper re- 
strictions. 

Thought I, does this mean that 
the catalogue people are now go- 
ing to throw overboard all the 
eenomy reforms that they have 
been so patiently establishing for 
several months? Are the thrift 
lessons that the war has taught 
to be forgotten? 


I took these queries to a very 
farsighted mail-order manager. 
He brushed aside my fears with 
these emphatic words: “You can 
bet. your last dollar that we are 
lot going to give up all of the 


paper-saving methods that we 
have been recently using. If the 
mail-order operators do not re- 
fain fully 50 per cent of them 
they will be making a very grave 
mistake. For my part, I will 
probably retain considerably more 
than half of them. 

“You must remember that the 
ttalogue houses, like every other 
business, have been confronted 
lor years with steadily rising costs. 
Many of these recently intro- 
diced economies are nothing 
more than sensible and business- 
like plans to lower these costs. 
If they work, if they do not low- 
et the sales efficiency of our cata- 
gues, why should we give them 
wp? I believe that several of the 
changes that the war has forced 
mus will actually increase the 
ales force of our publications. 
Many.of the methods that we are 
lWw.using are things that we 
would have liked to do for years. 
¢ feared to undertake them. 
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however, because it seemed like 
too big a jump to take. But now 
that we have attempted them, 
wouldn’t it be folly for us to 
abandon them before giving them 
a thorough trial and such a trial 
cannot be given in the few short 
months that the plans have been 
in force? A year from now [I'll 
be able to tell you how these new 
schemes are working out. It 
will be time enough then to give 
them up if they are not as profit- 
able as I anticipate they will be.” 

Now let us see what some of 
these methods are that this man 
lauds so highly. 

Several of the houses took the 
restrictions of the Pulp and Pa- 
per Section decidedly by the fore- 
lock, for most of them had be- 
gun radical cuts in the use of pa- 
per several months before the 
order went into effect. There had 
been a general paring down of 
lists and a vigorous overhauling 
of their entire office systems to 
eliminate, in the interests of ef- 
ficiency, any unnecessary expense. 
Then came the Washington de- 
cree and work began afresh to the 
end that the new spring cata- 
logues might conform to the 10 
per cent cut scheduled to begin 
October 1. 


SAVINGS ALL DOWN THE LINE 


Most of the mail-order house 
managers have interpreted the 
ruling to apply only to the weight 
of their catalogues. But none of 
them has stopped there, judging 
by a goodly number who were 
interviewed, among whom were 
officials of the Charles William 
Stores, the National Cloak and 
Suit Company, the Bedell Com- 
pany, the Perry Dame Company 
and the Standard Mail Order 
Company. ' They started all over 
again to ferret out the slightest 
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possible leakage that might still 
exist in paper economy either in 
the number and size of their pub- 
lications or in the office system 
and packing room, 

In many mail-order houses not 
only was each manager required 
to study the problem in his par- 
ticular department, but sugges- 
tions for the elimination of waste 
were solicited from individual em- 
ployees as well. This had three 
definite results: it brought out 
many practical suggestions; it 
made employees feel a greater 
share in the running of the busi- 
ness of which they were a part; 
and it stirred their patriotism in 
a new way by making them watch 
out for little paper savings on 
their own account. 


WAYS OF PRUNING 
LIST 


First came a revision of mail- 
ing lists on a narrower basis than 
ever before. One manager says 
that his lists were cut to the bone 
last fall but that they are now 
performing a surgical operation 
on the skeleton. Where catalogues 
had been sent to several members 
of the same family—and it was 
found in some of the mail-order 
houses that as many as four or 
five members of the family had re- 
ceived individual catalogues regu- 
larly—all names except one, the 
head of the family or the heaviest 
customer, were deleted and a 
courteous note sent to the family 
-explaining the paper situation on 
a patriotic basis. There has not 
been a single objection from the 
customer where this rule was fol- 
lowed. One mail-order house cut 
from its list the names of all 
cheap customers—those who had 
not purchased more than five 
dollars’ worth of goods. Several 
houses have made the rule that 
if a catalogue requester does not 
become a customer on the first 
catalogue sent, his name is not 
put into the regular mailing list, 
but is kept in the “prospect” file 
and he receives no other cata- 
logue without sending a special 
request. Many of the houses 
which herétofore have cultivated 
their “prospect” list have ceased 
the practice for the present. The 
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woman—and there have been som 
—who has sent for the mail-orde 
catalogue to use solely as a fash. 
ion book must now subscribe to 
the publication by ordering mer. 
chandise or seek elsewhere {fo 
her styles. 

This cutting of lists has been 
great saving in paper as it ha 
greatly reduced the number of 
catalogues to be printed. 

The manufacturer has come ty 
the front as the first aide-de-cam 
of the mail-order house. To hin 
alone is due a straight 10 pe 
cent cut in the use of paper, ac. 
cording to the statement of on 
advertising manager, for wher 
the manufacturer formerly fur. 
nished ten or twelve different 
styles of many garments, he now 
makes up only two or three from 
which to select. This makes pos- 
sible an appreciable cut in the 
number of pages. Especially is 
this true of women’s wear. 

Next in economy comes the sub- 
stitution of lighter weight stocks 
for covers and wherever else it is 
possible in the books. A house is- 
suing twelve special books has cut 
the weight on all by using a 224- 
pound stock instead of a 25-pound 
stock, even substituting a 224- 
pound print stock for the 4. 
pound opacity stock heretofore 
used for illustrations of garments. 
Another house has made a 12 per 
cent cut in the weight of all its 
catalogues—two per cent more 
than the Government requirement 
—by using 37-pound super instead 
of 40-pound, a saving of two and 
a half per cent; by making a two 
and a half per cent cut in the 
number of pages and by dropping 
the Fall Flyer—a fall sales book, 
which makes another cut of seven 
per cent. Still another house has 
reduced the weight on all of its 
small books from four to three 
cents postage. 

Some houses have cut out spe- 
cial catalogues entirely, issuing 
only the general one, considering 
that measure conservation in the 
use of paper, while others print 
fewer general catalogues a 
more specials, sending the spt 
cials whenever possible instead of 
the larget generai one. Ma 
All blank pages have been elim- 
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One of The Quality Group. 
















































December 
Fourth, 1918 


On that date the January, 1919, 
SCRIBNER went to press with a 
larger volume of business than 
January, 1917. 


This same day the Steamship 
George Washington sailed from 
Hoboken for Brest, France, 
with President Woodrow Wil- 
son and the Members of the 
Peace Commission. Aboard 
ship were more than half a hun- 
dred copies of the December 
SCRIBNER, purchased especially 
for the use of the Government 
officials and guests. 


This same day the Financial 
Department of SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE reached a new high 
water mark in lineage. 
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nated and every inch of space used 
in the new catalogues now under 
way. Margins have been narrowed 
to the last straw, thereby gain- 
ing more space for copy. 


CONDENSATION THE WATCHWORD. 


Brevity the Soul of Selling 
Copy, has become the slogan for 
the mail-order house. The copy 
writers have received instructions 
to make every word do its full 
share of work in the descriptions 
and other advertising copy, and to 
use the fine art of condensation 
to the limit. This makes possible 
shorter descriptions without de- 
tracting from the selling quality 
of the copy. Smaller illustrations 
are also to be used by some of 
the houses where it can be done 
and yet give an adequate represen- 
tation of the goods. The com- 
bining of shorter descriptions and 
smaller cuts gives room for more 
articles on each page and hence 
reduces the number of catalogue 
pages. 

Says one advertising writer: 
“The possibility of reducing the 
number of pages in this way is 
strikingly shown by random 
glances through some of the mail- 
order catalogues. Much of the 
advertising of these houses lends 
itself to this economy in the use 
of paper, especially in the women’s 
wear goods, men’s clothing, shoes, 
sewing machines, furniture and 
stoves. 

“Take the women’s underwear 
departments, for instance. Fewer 
garments might easily be displayed 
on figures. Where the style differs 
only in the yoke of the garment, 
one figure illustration is sufficient 
with trimming displays on yokes 
of the others. Especially is this 
true of flannelette gowns, which 
are not particularly attractive even 
when best pictured. Some mail- 
order houses have been showing 
as many as seven full length fig- 
ures for petticoats where one at- 
tractive picture portraying the 
style of cut, with ruffles only of 
the others, would have induced 
sales quite as well. Space for 
many more to the page thus would 
have been gained. 

“One has only to glance through 
the mail-order catalogues of the 
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near past to see where reductions 
in cuts and copy can easily be 
made. Where no actual differ- 
ence of style obtains -one display 
figure is enough. 

“Some catalogues show only 
two or three women’s coats, Suits 
or dresses to the page where six 
might quite as well be advertised, 
In this special catalogue,” he said, 
taking up one and rapidly turning 
the pages, “is the parent of all fur 
sets, I should judge, by the gen- 
erous space allotted to advertising 
it. Such a display is sheer waste 
of paper in any times, let alone 
this particular conservation period. 

“And look at this!” he con- 
tinued, “ a whole page given up to 
two suits of overalls that sell for 
the huge sum of two dollars 
plus. A whole regiment of men 
might have been displayed in this 
space. 

“Turn the pages of this cata- 
logue and you come face to face 
with an enormous shoe sole block- 
ing the way of much that might 
have been. Probably the material 
is good in that shoe sole, I haven't 
a doubt of it. I know this mail- 
order house and believe in its hon- 
esty, but in its next catalogue— 
well, that sole will probably have 
shrunk considerably in size. 

“Attractive pages? Yes, but these 
are reconstruction times, now that 
we are no longer forced to say 
‘war times’, thank heaven, and the 
mail-order house customer is one 
of the most patriotic individuals 
in our country. He it is who is 
putting all he can rake and scrape 
into war stamps and Liberty bonds. 
Just an inch space of attention- 
getting explanation on the front 
cover of the catalogue would gain 
his approval of. any cuts made in 
display of styles and copy.’ 

Not the least item in paper sav- 
ing in mail-order-housedom is in 
packing, and there is a great di- 
versity of ideas on the subject. 

One house estimates a saving of 
from 20-25 per cent on paper due 
to salvaging and to changes in 
methods of packing. Hitherto 
wrapping paper used to protect 
goods in sending them from the 
various departments to the packing 
room was thrown aside and 
(Continued on page 81) 
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48.8% Lead 


in city circulation 





Che Detroit Sunday News 


Sworn circulation statements of The Detroit Sunday 
papers covering six months, April Ist to September 
30, 1918, show the following city circulations: 


City Circulation 


Getroit Gunday News. ...... «25. ..c0<0. 120,108 
Only Sunday competitor................ _ 80,702 
Lead of Sunday News..... 39,406 
Percentage of lead exceeds.. 48.8% 


The Detroit Sunday News is second only to the 
week-day News in thorough coverage of Detroit 
and vicinity. 


In city, suburban and total circulation daily or Sun- 
day The Detroit News is ALWAYS IN THE 


LEAD. 


More week-day circulation in Detroit than there are English-speaking homes and 
more than all competitors combined. The Detroit News stands first in Michigan, 
second in America in volume of paid advertising. The Detroit News week-days 
leads its nearest week-day competitor by over 71 per cent in paid advertising. Daily 
and Sunday the News leads its only 7-day competitor by over 66 per cent. 


Total circulation exceeds 214,000 daily, 171,000 Sunday. Member of the A. B. C. 


THE ADVERTISERS’ OPPORTUNITY— 
DETROIT AND THE NEWS 
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What oducts fan 


Women are Using’ 


With the advent of peace, 
and the return to normal manu- 
facturing conditions, THE 
FARMER'S WIFE merchandise 
investigations become doubly 
valuable to every manufacturer 

who plans to extend 


\ These investigations show 
\ conclusively that farm 
. \ women are buying every 

product that yields comfort, 
/ convenience, or wholesome 
\ enjoyment to family life. 


- They show with equal 
\ A certainty, that the American 
farm family, with its un- 
precedented prosperity, of- 
fers the greatest and best 
merchandise market in the 
known world today. 
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10.0 OO Farm Women have 


furnished Data.@YOU. 


In compiling facts regarding the merchandise 
used in farm homes, we have had the assist- 
ance of ten thousand farm women. ‘They have 
told us with exact detail what brands they buy, 
and how much of each product they use per 
year. 


Our investigations 

vena have also included com- 
FARMERS WIFE prehensive surveys of 
A WOMANS TART JOURNAL dealers’ attitudes toward 
PAUL, branded merchandise, 

and their estimate of the 


value to them of the farm household trade. 
You are invited to use this information. 


Upon receipt of your written request, we will 
see that you are put in touch with any part of 
it that may be of use to you. 
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To Aid You In 
Studying Foreign Markets 


For the benefit of our clients, our 
Commercial Research Department 
has just completed a digest of 
“Sources of Information” on foreign 
market conditions. 


We have had multigraphed a 
limited number of extra copies of 
this index. To manufacturers who 
want to know where they can get 
the facts on foreign trade, we will 
take pleasure in forwarding a copy 
on request. 
No obligation will be incurred 


in your asking for ‘‘Sources of 
Information.” 


Please write on your business 
stationery. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Incorporated) 
ERNEST I. MITCHELL PAUL E. FAUST 
President Secretary and Treasurer 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Occupying the Eighth Floor of the Security Building 


Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1904 
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wasted. Now that preliminary 
wrapping is salvaged and is used 
three or four times in stock and 
packing rooms and on interior 
wrapping for mail orders. Tension 
envelopes are also used four or 
five times; corrugated boxes are 
used over and over and then are 
finally cut and used as boards in- 
stead of stiff cardboard for dress 
goods foundation in wrapping. 

In many cases where two sheets 
of wrapping paper have been used, 
one is now made to suffice. Where 
goods must be packed in boxes 
and yet require an additional 
wrapping of paper, lighter weight 
stock has been found to meet the 
requirement and furnish proper 
protection. Paper has been cut to 
fit boxes at the factory, eliminat- 
ing waste of both stock and time. 
In one house wherever possible the 
cardboard box has been eliminated 
and paper used in its stead, a sec- 
ond sheet being used when needed. 

More thought is being put into 
packing in all the mail-order 
houses, smaller sheets of paper 
being used through taking greater 
care in fitting the wrapper to the 
package. Sheets of varying size 
are now before the packer and 
it requires no loss of time to 
select the right size. 

A wider variety of sizes in 
packing boxes has been intro- 
duced since the call for paper 
economy. One house now uses 
six sizes where before it used 
only three. Others have gone 
even farther. Several of the 
houses had been interested in this 
economy on their own account 
several months ago. Another 
house has eliminated paper wrap- 
ping on all boxes when possible 
to do so. It has done this by 
using a different kind of box— 
stronger but no_ heavier. The 
chip box has given place to a 
jute-lined chip which wears bet- 
ter because it is more difficult 
to tear. These boxes cost a 
trifle more but save on paper more 
than enough to make up for the 
change. One house now sends 
out shoes, Christmas toys, dolls, 
Teddy bears, etc. in their orig- 
inal packages, unwrapped, using 
pasters for the address of cus- 
tomer. Much of the goods that 
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before the war came in separate 
boxes from the factory is now 
delivered in one large package. 
Such goods, combined with 
others, and wrapped only when 
necessary, are sent in ‘one ship- 
ment to the customer. Many 
kinds of goods that once were 
wrapped and packed separately 
and then made into a large pack- 
age are now combined without 
their separate wrappings. This 
makes a tremendous saving in 
the use of paper. Now the 
packer, trained in his branch of 
the great mail-order industry, 
quickly estimates the proper 
packing for his goods and selects 
box, or paper, or both, as the 
case demands. Thus he becomes 
an important factor in the na- 
tional paper conservation move- 
ment. : 

Such paper conservation direct- 
ly benefits the customer as it re- 
duces the cost of transportation 
on his shipments. 


OTHER SAVINGS 


Several mail-order houses have 
cut out all advertising and flier 
enclosures in letters and pack- 
ages. One house has worked 
out a short entry sheet that takes 
the place of four heretofore 
used, which means a saving of 
750,000 out of each 1,000,000. 

Another house has made an 
appreciable reduction in the use 
of paper in its customers’ record 
file. Formerly a record card was 
made out each time an order was 
filled for the customer. Now 
only one card is kept and each 
order is sent to files for the 
record to be transferred to it 
before sending out the goods. 
This house has also eliminated 
all return vouchers, and sends 
only the refund check to the 
customer. 

One of the largest mail-order 
houses in New York reports its 
greatest saving on postcards to 
replace the first-class letter which 
had always been used for much 
of its correspondence with cus- 
tomers. There has been a big 
increase in business since the 
system went into effect, showing 
that at least the mail-order cus- 
tomer hasn’t been offended by 
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this short cut in correspondence. 

Wherever possible savings are 
being made in the use of sta- 
tionery, such as half-sheet letter- 
heads for long ones, and smaller 
full-sheet letterheads. One house 
reports a change from 20-pound 
to 16-pound folio for corre- 
spondence as recommended by T. 
E. Donnelley, Chief of the Paper 
and Pulp Section of the War In- 
dustries Board. 

Many office forms have been 
radically changed to meet the new 
demands. Stenographers are in- 
structed to keep the letter to one 
sheet when possible, even if nar- 
rower margins must be left by 
so doing. Some managers have 
gone so far as to use the reverse 
side of the letterhead where the 
letter must be carried over to the 
second sheet. But in mail-order 
correspondence the long letter is 
seldom necessary. Some houses 
that had never before used the 
original letter-back for the car- 
bon copy of its reply have now 
decided on that economy of paper 
and of filing space. 

Mail-order officials say that the 
paper ruling has been a gain to 
their business for it has forced 
these houses to study economy on 
a more rigid basis than ever be- 
fore. They feel that the need for 
conservation is as great as before 
peace was declared, for the im- 
mediate reconstruction of devas- 
tated Europe is as important a 
factor now in world progress as 
was freeing those’ sections from 
enemy occupation, and the prob- 
lem of coal, transportation and 
labor shortage is by no means 
solved by the sheathing of the 
sword. 

In any event, most houses in- 
tend to give these various thrift 
methods a good fair trial before 
they pass judgment on the wis- 
dom and the feasibility of adopt- 
ing them permanently. 





Heads Wollensak’s Promotion 


Department 
M. C. Williamson has been appointed 
manager of the promotion of trade de- 
one of the Wollensak Optical 
jompany, Rochester, N. Y., succeedin 
J. A. Dawes, whose death occurre 
early last month. 
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Railway House-Organs Super. 
vised at Washington 


Director General McAdoo’s office hay 
arranged a plan for exercising a gen. 
eral supervision over the various en. 
ployees’ magazines published by many 
of the railroads, without interferin 
with the present management of po] 
magazine. It has been arranged that 
they shall have a uniform date of issy 
and shall be distributed to the em. 
ployees at the time they receive their 
pay checks. The director general; 
office will furnish them with a consid. 
erable amount of copy in the shape of 
orders, circulars a notices regarding 
the activities of the Railroad Admin. 
istration and in addition some special 
articles by members of the organization, 
A newspaper man, Isaac Gregg, ‘here. 
tofore on the Washington stat’ of the 
New York World, has been added to 
the staff of the director general’s office, 
to assist in preparing publicity matter 
including the material to be sent to the 
employees’ magazines.—Railway Age, 





Parrish Painting for Fisk 
tyre 
Tire Co. 

In Printers’ Ink for November 28, 
the statement was made that Maxfield 
Parrish’s poster entitled, ‘Fit for a 
King” was given honorable mention by 
the Committee of Awards of the Civic 
Art Committee of the Women’s Munic- 
ipal League, New York. Mr. Parrish 
made this painting for the Fisk Rubber 
Co., and it has already been used as an 
advertisement. The Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany’s “Time to Re-tire’”’ poster also has 
attracted considerable attention at the 
Art Alliance Gallery, New York. 





No Rest for the Weary Pub- 
lisher 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
not lost interest in the reports from 
publishers on paper consumption, as a 
result of the lifting of the restrictions 
of the War Industries Board. The 
Trade Commission points out that its 
service on paper statistics will be con- 
tinued so long as it is apparently per- 
forming a useful purpose and asks pub- 
lishers to send along their reports with 
just as mach promptness and careful 
attention to details as have been exer 
cised in the past. 


Frank A. Kapp Made Vice- 
President 


Frank A. Kapp, assistant tothe 
president of the Associated Blue Book 
Publications, Inc., New York, has been 








elected vice-president. He has been 


with this company since last April, 
previous to which he was advertising 
manager of the Mitchell Motors Com- 
pany, Inc., Racine, Wis., and before 
that he was in the pévartiong depart: 
ment of the Willys-Overland Co 
Toledo. 
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Peace Brings Prosperity 
to Southern Farmers 





FATS 











The Shortage of Fats for human consumption was 
largely responsible for the defeat of the armies of 
Central Europe. 


America has pledged herself to send Twenty Mil- 
lion Tons of food to the starving multitudes “over 
there.” Fats will predominate in the list of relief 
supplies. 


Such fats as Southern Cotton Seed Oil, Cotton Seed 
Meal, Peanuts and Hog Products must inevitably be 
depended on for this indispensable element of food 
for the people and live stock of devastated Europe. 


The Southern farmer can and will meet the demands 
made on him by this unprecedented situation and in 
doing so will find a cash government market for his 
products. 


To reach the Prosperous Cotton-Peanut-Hog raisers 
with a direct, economical advertising campaign use 
the Southern Ruralist. 


Send for Rate Card and Circulation Statement 


Southern Ruralist 


Audited by the A. B. C. 


ATLANTA 
One Hundred Thousand More Circulation than Next Largest Southern Farm Paper 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
4. C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney R. R. Ring A. H. Billingslea 
Advertising Bidg. Post Dispatoh Bidg. Palace Bidg. No. | Madison Ave. 
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Toronto 
Dailies to Pay Agency 
Commissions 





Decision Arrived at This Month, 
After Years of Discussion of the 
Subject—“National” Advertiser 
Defined as One Who Does Not 
Sell at Retail in Toronto 





HE question of paying com- 

mission to the recognized ad- 
vertising agencies on the accounts 
of “national” advertisers whose 
head offices were located in 
Toronto or ten miles therefrom, 
has been a bone of contention be- 
tween Toronto publishers and ad- 
vertisers and agencies for many 
years. Lately the situation has 
been intensified by the formation 
of the Association of Canadian 
Advertisers which has taken a 
very active part in bringing about 
a change of heart on the part of 
the publishers. 

The “Toronto situation,” as it 
has come to be called, presents 
unique viewpoints inasmuch as 
three of- the papers antedate the 
agencies, the first one of which in 
Canada was formed by a special 
representative of one of the four 
papers involved. Two of the 
four papers have at one time in 
their history paid commissions to 
agencies on local national accounts 
and then discontinued the practice. 
One of the papers publishes both 
a daily and a weekly, denying com- 
missions on the daily and granting 
them on the weekly. On the 
other hand two papers have never 
paid commissions at any time to 
agencies on the advertising of any 
local national advertiser. 

The “discussion” drifted along 
in a desultory way until the fall of 
1916, when the A. C. A. passed a 
resolution at its annual convention 
asking the publishers to put all 
national advertisers on the same 
footing. Finally in February, 
1917, many national advertisers 
discontinued their advertising in 
the four Toronto papers. This, 
however, had the effect of 
strengthening the publishers in 
their determination to abolish 
commissions. Most of the adver- 
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tisers went back into the Toronto 
papers and efforts to effect a set- 
tlement of the differences were put 
in motion when the personnel of 
some of the factors changed. The 
publishers, on their own initiative, 
decided to accede to the wishes of 
the advertisers and on December 
2, put into force the double-rate 
card system. 

This change involves the pay- 
ment of the regular commissions 
to all recognized agencies on the 
accounts of national advertisers 
irrespective of the location of their 
head office. The Globe, Mail and 
Empire, Telegram, and Star have 
amended their rules governing 
their relations with the agencies 
to read: 

“Commission will be allowed 
to recognized advertising agen- 
cies on the advertising of such 
National advertisers as _ the 
agency may contract for in con- 
formity with the current Na- 
tional advertising rate card. 

“A National advertiser is one 
whose product is not retailed 
by him direct to the public in 
Toronto.” 

This change was put into force 
concurrently with the long antic- 
ipated advance in advertising rates 
and will be shortly followed by a 
substantial increase in the sub- 
scription prices. The Toronto 
papers have not advanced their 
rates for two years in spite of the 
rise in newsprint and other pub- 
lishing costs. 

Following so closely upon the 
announcement of the _ granting 
of agency commissions by The 
MacLean Publishing Company, 
Toronto, the decision of the Tor- 
onto dailies makes possible now 
a hearty co-operation with the 
agencies in the up-building of na- 
tional advertising in Toronto and 
encourages the agency‘s enthu- 
siastic initiative in both the local 
and the foreign fields. 

In practice, many obstacles will 
necessarily have to be overcome, 
but now that the basic principle 
has been granted, it should be 
easy to find a satisfactory and 
workable distinction between the 
purely local retail advertising and 
the purely national advertising. 
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An Attractive Picture Gets 
’way Over and Remains in 
the Mind Long After Argu- 
mentative, Reason-Why 
Copy Is Forgotten. 


That’s the basis of Poster-advertising-— 
the medium that never is forgotten or 
overlooked for a moment. 


And the only person immune to its in- 
fluence is a blind man. 


Ever think these thoughts in connection 
with your trade mark or your package? 


If not, let us help you. SERVICE is our 
middle name. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Pster Advertising in the United States and Canada 


& West OK Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pitishurgh - Pa. 


Offices in Buffalo, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveland 


Canadian Representative: 
THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON CO. 
C. P. R. Buipc., Toronto 
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The Farm Journal, with 
over | Million all-paid cir- 
culation, still at $5 a line, 
reaches the most farm 
homes of any farm paper 
—and at the lowest cost 
per farm. 





1,000,000 
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The biggest farm audience 
in America is reached by 
the Farm Journal, at 


$2250 per Page. 


Check over your rate cards 
and compare page costs 
with circulation values. 




















‘ the biggest circulation 
) a line—% the lowest cost. 
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Commencing January 1, 1919 


Advertising Rates for 


THE NEW FRANCE 


Will be as follows: 


Full Page 8 3/8x 111/8 - - - $250 per Issue 
Half Page 83/8x51/2 - - - 125 per Issue 
Quarter Page 4 3/16x51/2- - 75 per Issue 
Eighth Page 4 3/16x25/8 - - 50 per Issue 


Forms for the February issue, 
‘*Peace Number,’’ close Jan. 18th 


Fifty per cent of the labor, ma- 
terial, and money needed for 
French reconstruction must 
come from America. If you in- 
tend to do your share, bring 
your wares or your service to 
the attention of those who will 
direct this enormous undertaking 
by advertising in 


THE NEW FRANCE, Ince. 


The Recognized Authority On Reconstruction 
220 West Forty-second Street 
New York 


Telephone, Bryant 5506 
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Crew Levick Company 
REFINERS OF PETROLEUM, MANUFACTURERS 
OF LUBRICATING OILS AND GREASES 

CHICAGO. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Can you recommend any books that 
will give us a comprehensive idea of the 
Foreign Trade situation and the Foreign 
Trade development? 

This information would be greatly 
appreciated and we thank you in ad- 
yance for your courtesy, 

Coew Levick Company, 
Thos. C. Davis, Mgr. 


ECOMMENDING books for 
other people to read is al- 
ways difficult and often dangerous 
—almost as much so as the task 
of trying to pick out suitable 
wives for one’s bachelor friends! 
Much depends, of course, on the 
exact type of information which 
is sought, as to whether or not 
any given volume will prove satis- 
factory. 

A surprisingly small number of 
books have been written in this 
country on the subject of export 
trade. Doubtless the immediate 
future will see this list largely in- 
creased. England has a fairly 
long list of publications, but the 
English point of view is sufficient- 
ly different from our own, and 
the traditions of her commerce 
sufficiently unique, to make Brit- 
ish books of little value to Amer- 
icans, 

It is also difficult to find any 
book which covers the question of 
exporting as a whole in an ade- 
quate fashion. It seems to be 
true that problems of exporting 
to any one country have to be 
studied individually, unless there 
are groups of neighboring lands, 
such as the South American re- 
publics, which are very much 
alike, 

“Practical Exporting,” by B. 
Olney Hough, published by the 
Johnson Export Pub. Company, 
New York City, is a clearly writ- 
ten discussion of the whole sub- 
ject. Its author is editor of the 
American Exporter. Filsinger’s 





What Shall I Read About Export 


Business P 


Few Books Have Yet Been Published Dealing with This Subject from 
the American Point of View 
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“Exporting to Latin America” (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York City), 
and Aughinbaugh’s “Selling La- 
tin America” (Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston), discuss the field in 
which a majority of exporters in 
the United States are most keenly 
interested. A list of volumes, 
which does not pretend to be com- 
plete, includes the following: 


Dudeney. Exporter’s Handbook and 
Glossary. I. Pitman, N. Y.C. 1916. $2.25. 

Hough. Ocean Traffic and Trade. 
1914. La Salle Extension University, 
Chicago. $3.00. 

Hough. Elementary Lessons in Ex- 
oto Johnston Export Pub. N. Y. C. 


Hough, Practical Exporting. 1914. 
Johnston Export Pub. N. Y. C. $4.00 
Hurley. Awakening of Business. 
1917. Doubleday, Page Co. N. Y. C, 
Johnson. History of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce in U. Carnegie 
Institution, Wash., 1915. 2v. 
National Foreign Trade Council. N. 
Y. C. Ocean ‘Shipping. 1915. 
Gourvith. How Germany Does Busi- 
ness: Huebsch Co: N. -Y. C... 1917. 
$1.00. 
Petersson. How to Do Business with 
Russia. Pitman, N. Y. C. 1917.. $2.25. 
Aughinbaugh. Selling Latin America. 
1915. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
$2.00. 
Elliott. Brazil 
Macmillan Co., 


Today and Tomor- 
Ni ¥...C.:. 7917. 


Filsinger. Exporting to Latin Amer- 
ica. Appleton, N. Y. C. 1916. $3.00. 

U. S. Department of Foreign Com- 
merce, Wash. Trade of the U. S. with 
the World. 1916-17. 2v. Export Trade 
Suggestions. Misc. Series 35. 1917. 
Packing for Export. 

Federal Trade Commission. Report 
on Co-operation in American Export 
Trade. 2v. | 1916 

Pan American Union. 
Commerce of Each of the 
Wash. 


Report on the 
Countries. 


The Business Training Corpo- 
ration, New York City, has pub- 
lished a series of twelve volumes 
dealing with various aspects of 
foreign trade. These are not for 
sale separately, being used as the 
textbooks. in the organization’s 
correspondence course in foreign 
trade. Other educational institu- 
tions, such as the’ Alexander 
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Hamilton Institute, New York 
City, and the La Salle Extension 
University, Chicago, include the 
subject of foreign trade in their 
more general courses dealing 
with business generally; and pub- 
lish texts specifically taking up for- 
eign trade matters for use in 
connection with these courses. 

Several banks have issued 
pamphlets or bulletins dealing 
with foreign trade. Among these 
might be mentioned: 

American Exchange National Bank, 

Y. Financing Domestic and For- 
eign Trade. 1917. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New 
a ag Trading with the Enemy Act. 
1917, 

Irving National Bank, N. Y. Trading 
with Latin America. 1917. 

National City Bank of New York. 
en Trade After the War. 
1917. 

Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
N. Y. Export Trade to Central and 
South America. 1917. 

Bulletins 


American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
N. Y. Foreign Trade Bulletins. 

National City Bank of New York. 
Foreign Trade Record. 


In the pages of Printers’ INK 
itself, there have appeared, of 
course, a large number of articles 
dealing with export selling and 
advertising, and the attention to 
the subject has steadily increased 
of recent years as American man- 
ufacturers have more and more 
turned their attention to this field. 
Out of a great mass of refer- 
ences to the subject, we have se- 
lected the following list as deal- 
ing with most of the important 
phases of foreign trade from the 
exporter’s standpoint. They are 
arranged, not in order of relative 
importance or merit, but chrono- 
logically, the most recent appear- 
ing first—[Ed. Printers’ INK 

Building Up Foreign Trade by Mail. 
Dec. 5, 1918. 

South Africa Ready to Buy American 
Wares. Nov. 28, 1918. 

Test Points for Meeting Competition. 
Nov. 28, 1918. 

When Only Salesmen with Technical 
Training Will Do. Nov. 28, 1918. 

Italy Invites America to a Rare Op- 
portunity. Nov. 28, 1918. 

Development of Foreign Trade an 
Economic Necessity. Nov. 21, 1918. 

How Shall Piracy of Trade Marks Be 
Stopped? Nov. 7, 1918. 

ew Foreign Representative 
Nov. 7, 1918. 
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The Development by a Manufacturer 
of a Foreign Sales Organization. Noy, 
7, 1918. 

The Protection of yo Good Will 
in Other Countries. Oct. 3, 1918 

Right Granting of Foreign Credits 
as a Sales Builder. Sept. 19, 1918, 

The Mail Order Catalogue on the 
Trail of the Missionary. Sept. 5, 1918, 

How Uncle Sam Helps Exporters 
Find Markets for Their Goods. Aug. 
iS, 1938, 

The Filipino Likes American Goods. 
Encourage Him. May 30, 1918. 

The Salesman’s Qualifications for 
Chinese Trade. May 17, 1918. 

German Monopolies as Trade Weapons. 
April 25, 1918. 

Staging the Catalogue for Foreign 
Reading. March 21, 1918. 

Poland As a Market for 
Products After the War. Feb. 28, 1918, 

American Salesman’s Experience in 
Selling to Brazilians. Feb. 7, 1918. 

French mm vonage” get grroetns for 
World Trade. Jan. 10, 

America’s Stake in Italy's Changing 
National Market. No. 2. Nov. 8, 1917. 

America’s Stake in Italy’s Changing 
Market. No. 1. Nov. 1, 1 17. 

The Lay of the Market in France. 
Sept. 20. 1917. 

The Way You 
Aug. 30, 1917. 

Special Considerations in Writing 
the Foreign Sales Letter. June 7, 1917. 

Help the Consular Service Can Give 
Exnorters. March 8, 1917. 

Exporters Should Consider Jobbers’ 
and Dealers’ Margins. Feb. 15, 1917. 

Branded Goods Find Favor in China 
and Japan. Nov. 16, 1916. 

Big Orders Which American Business 
Papers Have Sold Abroad. June 29, 
1916. 

The American Salesman Abroad. June 
8, 1916. 

Latin America Wants Novelties and 
Goods of First Quality. Dec. 2, 1915. 

How Wrigley Overcame the British 
tern Against Chewing Gum. Nov 
1 9 


The Kind of Trade Names That Make 
Sales in the Foreign Market. July 
15, 7903; 

How Standard Oil ae Its Foreign 
Sales Force. Jul 915. 

Why Europe Ny ‘Strong er South 
American Trade. May 13, 19 

Protecting Your Teode- Mark Abroad. 
March 4, 1915. 

South Africa Offers Big Sales Op- 
portunity. July 16, 

Marketing Conditions i in “South Africa. 

April 9, 1914. 

eof Mail Orders from China. Feb. 
1 


19 
Feb. 19, 


American 


Advertise in China. 


we Neglected Markets. 
1914 





L. M. Peterson Falls 
to His Death 


Lieut. Lowell M. Peterson was killed 
in an air-plane accident in Fort Worth, 
Texas, last week. Prior to his enlist- 
ment in the aviation service a year ago 
he was chief clerk in Butler Brothers’ 
central advertising department, Chicago. 


Lieut. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


‘‘Most widely quoted Iron and Steel 
paper in the world’”’ 


UOTED, WHY? Be- 

cause it is both tech- 

nically correct and humanly 
interesting. 


It is edited by young men 
most of them “graduates” 
from daily newspapers as 
technical 


well as from 


schools and shops. 
know that 
they know what they know; 


These men 


and they also know how to 
breathe human interest into 
technical and commercial 


subjects. 


The IRoN TRADE Re- 
view gets all the worth- 
while news of the steel- 
making and steel-using in- 


dustries; gets it right, gets 


it first, and dresses it in 
modern clothes. 


It is a live-wire business 
and technical gold-mine for 
live-wire business and tech- 
nical men—the present, not 
the past, generation of ex- 


ecutives. 


And its market reports 
on ore, pig iron and their 
products mirror true condi- 
tions each week so unerring- 
ly that they are now univer- 
sally accepted as standard. 


Its subscribers represent 
a potential purchasing 
power running into many 
billions of dollars. 


Especially just now. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 


Power Boating. The Marine Review. The Iron Trade Review 
The Foundry. The Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 


Members A. B. C. and A. B. P. 



































































































Business Leaders “Size Up” Recon- 
struction Tasks 








Conference of Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. at Atlantic City De- 
velops New Plans and Policies for Industry 


-A DVERTISING and advertised 

business in this country are 
face to face with an era of un- 
paralleled opportunity for devel- 
opment and progress. 

That is the lesson which must 
be unmistakably drawn from the 
great Reconstruction Conference 
held at Atlantic City last week by 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A. and attended by five 
thousand leaders of industry rep- 
resenting more than three hundred 
trades and businesses. 

“Strike off the shackles of 
Government. interference and 
handicap which have bound the 
feet of industry,” is what the 
convention said in effect. “Have 
faith in the intelligence and loy- 
alty of individual business men 
to conduct their affairs in such 
a manner as to safeguard the best 
interests of the nation. Let pri- 
vate initiative show what it can 
do in the reconstruction era.” 

The importance of this attitude 
to the advertiser and the advertis- 
ing man is too obvious to need 
comment. It was reflected again 
and again, not only in the formal 
meetings and in the resolutions 
adopted, but by individual lead- 
ers of widely varied industry in 
private conversations. 

During the war, the Govern- 
ment has had to reverse almost 
every one of its standing policies 
in regard to the treatment of 
business. The men who gathered 
at Atlantic City believe that this 
very fact proves the old policies 
were unwise and not economically 
sound. They want the war-time 
relaxation of hampering laws and 
regulations made permanent, and 
business left free to conduct its 
operations in the most advan- 
tageous ways possible so long as 
these do not conflict with the 
general welfare of the nation. 


The sentiment of the confer- 
9 


at Home and Abroad 








ence was strongly and unequivo- 
cally against Government owner- 
ship or operation of railroads, 
telephones, telegraphs and cables. 
The principle of a big and effi- 
cient merchant marine for the 
United States was endorsed, but 
it was evident that the convention 
was in hearty accord with Charles 
M. Schwab, who declared in his 
address that the merchant ma- 
rine can never attain its maximum 
efficiency unless the driving force 
of private initiative of the Amer- 
ican business man is placed be- 
hind it. 

NON-INTERFERENCE FROM GOVERN- 

MENT SOUGHT 


American business has learned 
many great lessons from the war; 
and it was apparent that the val- 
ue of these lessons is not to be 
lost. From scores of the indi- 
vidual committee meetings repre- 
senting the various industries 
came proposals that the useful 
economies enforced in war-time 
shall not be abandoned. In fact, 
what business seeks from the Gov- 
ernment is the assurance that the 
competing elements in any indus- 
try may get together for the elimi- 
nation of wasteful practices, with- 
out facing the likelihood of Gov- 
ernment prosecution for so doing. 
In particular, there was a striking 
movement in favor of the enact- 
ment of what might be termed an 
“internal Webb-Pomerene law,” 
permitting combination for dom- 
estic selling (and buying) under 
the same conditions which are 
now countenanced abroad by the 
act referred to. To the end that 
business may proceed unhampered 
and “full speed ahead” for the 
employment of labor, there was 
a strong undercurrent of senti- 
ment that taxes should be reduced 
promptly to accord with the great- 

(Continued on page 97) 
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The National. | 
Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau 


A service bureau estab- 
lished for the purpose 
of handling and placing 
advertising in outdoor 


mediums 


Announces the Appointment of 


F. T. HOPKINS 


A man of broad experience in 
handling outdoor advertising 


AS GENERAL MANAGER 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
BROADWAY, FIFTH AVE. HARRISON and LOOMIS 
AND 25th STREET STREETS 
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Sales Management 





Magazine 


Published monthly. The only magazine 
published devoted exclusively to furth- 
ering the interests of sales managers. 
C. E. Steffey, general sales manager 
of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, writes: 


“Permit me to congratulate you on 
your journal. To my mind it is one 
of the best that comes over my desk. 
It contains practical suggestions and 
the ideas as expressed by men con- 
tributing are thoroughly thought out 
and of great help to any individual 
with the problems we are all now 
facing. To put it mildly, I am highly 
pleased with it.” Other sales execu- 
tives are equally enthusiastic. It is es- 
sentially a busy business man’s paper 
—compact, concrete and practieal. Cov- 
ers the following phases of sales 
management: 


News About Other Sales 0 
Articles on Branch House 
Suggestions for Improving Sales Letters 
Handling and Training of Salesmen 

Maintaining Dealer Organization 

rts of Sales Managers’ Meetings 

Compensation of Salesmen and Sales Manager 
Suggestions for Building Up Organizations 

No matter what your line of business may 
be, so long as you sell things, you are sure 
to find articles in each issue of “SALES 
MANAGEMENT” which you can turn to 
profit for yourself and your house. A single 
selling idea will pay_a year’s subscription 
several times over. It is worth its cost if 
only as a whet-stone for sharpening a crea- 
tive brain. Every sales department should 
have a file on hand for reference use. 


Subscription Price $2.00 a Year 
The magazine is 9x11 inches in size, punched 
for quick reference filing. All subscriptions 
entered with the understanding that you have 
the privilege of cancelling at any time and 
securing the return of the money pro-rata. 


anizations 
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1918 Survey of D 
Sales Management Practicehjes 





We have now completed this investiga cht 
tion, which describes concrete sal, : 
plans, methods and systems used by 
leading concerns in over 250 lines of 
business. The survey is free frop dat: 
generalities, and confines itself t 

actual facts and figures. Contains mud boo 
valuable information such as compare ippec 
tive operating costs of salesmen, salep © 
man’s earnings in different lines of 
business, etc. The survey consists of etia 
ten loose-leaf sections, as follows: 0 


ts, 
i—Fixing the Sales Task—Market Analysis — 





2—Systematic Selection of Salesmen il : 
3—Salesmen’s C. tion Methods an 
4—Forced Draft Sales Stimulation Plans Plan 
5—Analysis of Successful Sales Policies 's 
6—Standardizing the Sales Story fan's 
7—Bullding Better Salesmen on 
8—Sales Department Organization an’s 
9—Sales Intelligence Methods of | 
10—Sales Correspondence Cal 
The editorial work connected with this sur- : 
vey was in charge of J. C. Aspley, for four 
years a member of the editorial staff of on 


Printers’ Ink. The data was secured through 
the co-operation of 500 subscribers to thee Mam 
Dartnell Monthly Sales Service, the Interd}a for 
national Sales Managers’ Association, and i Anal 
other sources. Cont 


It is without question the most comprehen 
sive survey ever made on this subject. Theggot Ar 
R. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. writes: “We haveg 9% 
found the survey a nucleus for several large 
business building ideas, any one of which iff LI 
more than worth the small charge you ask." A 


Price Complete $5.00 (On Approval) §. 


The Survey consists of ten loose-leaf st 
tions (5x8 inches), each containing from !6 
to 32 pages, complete with leatheroid ring a 
hinder, set of tabbed indexes for reference 
purposes, blank pages for making additional 
notes, list of supplementary references, étt. 





(To an Inquirer) ‘“‘The Dartnell Service has been 
very satisfactory and helpful to us in a number of 
ways. Their general letters constantly suggest new 
ideas of selling, for — of salesmen, ete. 
We heartily recommend the Dartnell Service.’ 
CHALMERS MOTOR CO. 


“The writer, and I am sure every one of our fé- 
lows, are. getting some mighty good ideas and sf 
gestions from your weekly News-Bulletins as 

as your fortnightly service letters. They are cH Dost 


tainly ‘Bully.’ 
THE UPSON COMPANY. 
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Dartnell Loose-Leaf 
es Manager’s Desk Book 





yght out to meet the need for a 
pact, accessible reference and idea 
for sales manager’s use. A con- 
ent way to file original memoranda 
data. 


book is letter size (84x11 inches), 
ipped with set of thirteen leather 
x tabs lettered in gold “Market 
” “Mailing Lists,” ‘Convention 
rial,” etc., etc. Under each classi- 
tion are filed numerous loose-leaf 
ts, forms, letters, maps, tabula- 
s, of which the following isa 
ial list: 

Plan for Routing Salesmen 

's Advance Notice Suggestions 

an's Report Systems 

Statistics 

an's Pocket Tickler System 

of Notes Used in Giving Salesmen Stock 
Cards to Show Salesman’s Net Profit 

’s Bonus Plans 

Reference Form for Salesmen 

Blank for Salesmen 

's Applicant Grading Chart 
Manual Data 

for Handling Salesman’s Mail 
Analysis Record Systems 
Contest Suggestions 

Analysis Records 


Articles on Sales Management Appearing 
“System,”’ ‘Printers’ Ink,’’ etc. 


i Books on Sales Management 
List Data 
Account Practices 

Expense Account Forms, etc. 


Complete $6.00 (On Approval) 


includes ring binder, set of leather in- 
data properly arranged by classifica- 
blank pages for your own notes, and 
aeary service. Sent on five ‘days’ 
bral, 


The Dartnell 
Monthly Sales Service 








A valuable, yet inexpensive aid to the 
sales department. Used by Swift & Co., 
Victor Talking Machine Co., National 
Lead Co., Western Electric Co., Hearst’s 
Magazine, Palmolive Co., Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Willys - Overland 
Co., and over 500 other large and 
small organizations. The service ‘em- 
bodies the following four features: 
i—Weekly News-Bulletin for Salesmen, not a 
ginger talk, but a common-sense discussion of 
some successful method = by a — a 
Increase his 


ing stale = encourages them to do mere, ‘ortele 
nal thinking. 


2—Bi- Weekly Letter for Sales Manager giving 
him news concerning government activities bear- 
ing on current sales problems, details of new 
sales plans of other concerns, sales data, and 
a information. Arran for Joose- 
ea n 


3—Monthly ‘‘Better Salesmanship”’ Cartoon drawn 
by cartoonist of national reputation for use in 





house-organ, bulletins, envelope enclosures, etc. 
Fac-simile of original drawing furnished with 
service. 


4—Monthly Report on some timely apetons “ sales 
management. Current report consists of 

lection of twenty letters written during 1918 by 
leading sales managers to their salesmen. - 
subscriptions starting oe e sao Ist > 
entitled to this dditi 





In addition to receiving this material regu- 
larly, as a subscriber to the service you are 
entitled to the use of our extensive data 
files, personal service, and co-operative price 
on sales department supplies, books, manuals, 
etc. One subscriber saved enough by using 
our standard —— blank for salesmen 
to pay service fee for a whole year. 


Minimum Service Rate $4.50 a Month 


The best way to determine the worth of this 
service to you is to try it for a month. We 
will be glad to enter your trial order on 
that basis. Minimum service consists of two 
copies of weekly salesman’s bulletin and the 
three other features. 





ieennaineenn 


e of our fé- 
eas and sug 
tins as well 
hey are cm 


OMPANY. 


ct praise too highly the weekly bulletins 
you have been sending me. I shall 
fy much pleased to recommend your service 
or sales manager referred to me. You 
ost, effectively - Ee 
. BYERS COMPANY. 


“The Dartnell organization has, through several 
years of conscientious endeavor secured try 


* into a great many worth-while sales organizations. 


As a clearing house for sales a and methods 
we believe eet = service real want.’’ 
BAKER- VaWwrer “COMPANY. 








Tl 


So. ro we Street, Chicago 
























“Getting Your Booklet Across” 
bound in cloth, will be mailed 
upon request. Address Inter- 
laken Mills, Providence, R. J. 
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must be substantial to be 
effective. 





“After long puzzling over the 
difficulty of reaching the ar- 
chitect,’’ writes a_ heating 
equipment manufacturers 
association, “‘we solved the 
problem of securing his good 
will. We learned that few 
architects have complete in- 
formation in their files on 
modern heating. So we pre- 
pared a data book with de- 
scriptions of improved heating 
apparatus and drawings to 
scale for the architectural 
draftsman. 

“*To insure a proper recep- 
tion for this backbone of our 
publicity, and its permanent 
filing for reference, we bound 
the book in INTERLAKEN 
Book Cloth. 

“Results were of the most 
gratifying description. ’’ 
INTERLAKEN MILLs, Providence, R. I. 
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ly lessened war expenditures for 
the coming year. Alba Johnson, 
president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Company, expounded this 
idea, asking a two billion dollar 
cut in the taxes for the coming 
fiscal year, so that business may 
be. encouraged to the utmost ac- 
tivity. 

The business man’s changed at- 
titude toward problems of labor 
was one of the outstanding feat- 
ures of the convention: To one 
of the Printers’ INK represen- 
tatives who sat through both this 
convention and the similar gath- 
ering in Atlantic City fourteen 
months ago, this’ change was 
strikingly noticeable. The audi- 
ence listened with the utmost 
sympathy to Charles M. Schwab’s 
declaration that the laboring man 
in the past hasn’t quite had a 
square deal, and that the time 
has come to stop talking about 
making things better, and to do 
it. He declared his hearty en- 
dorsement of the principles of 
organized labor—but added that 
the organization must be truly rep- 
resentative of the people inside the 
plant, and not of any outside in- 
terests, stating that “labor trusts” 
are as bad as the combinations of 
capital. which have sought in 
America to override natural eco- 
nomic laws. 


THE ROCKEFELLER BUSINESS CREED 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., made 
what many of his auditors de- 
clared to be the outstanding ad-~ 
dress of the convention, on the 
subject of representation in in- 
dustry. He declared that “the 
purpose of industry is to advance 
social well-being rather than pri- 
marily to afford a means for the 
accumulation of individual 
wealth,” and that “human life is 
of infinitely greater value than 
material wealth, that the health, 
happiness and well-being of the 
individual, however humble, is not 
to be sacrificed to the selfish ag- 
grandizement of the more fortu- 
nate or more powerful.” Mr. 
Rockefeller urges that the work- 
ers be given a voice in industry 
under a type of parliamentary or- 
ganization, whereby the employees 


in a plant would. be represented 
by an elected committee which 
would serve as a spokesman for 
their grievances. The committees 
from various plants in the same 
type of industry would be linked 
together into. community wide, 
national, and international or- 
ganizations. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
remarkable “creed” of ten points 
was unanimously endorsed by the 
convention in its final session as 
being recommended to American 
industry as a basis for industrial 
relations, and is worth, reprint- 
ing in part: 

1. Labor and capital are part- 
ners, not enemies; their interests 
are common interests, not: op- 
posed, and neither can attain the 
fullest measure of prosperity at 
the expense of the other, but 
only in association with the other. 

fhe purpose of industry is 
quite as much to advance : social 
well-being as material well-being 
and in the pursuit of that- pur- 
pose the interests of the communi- 
ty should: be carefully considered, 
the well-being of the employees 
as respects living and working 
conditions should be fully guard- 
ed; management should be ade- 
quately recognized and capital 
should be justly compensated, and 
failure in any of these particu- 
lars means loss to: all. 

3. Every man is entitled to an 
opportunity to earn a living, to 
fair wages, to reasonable hours 
of work and proper working con- 
ditions; to a decent. home, to the 
opportunity to play, to learn, to 
worship, and to love, as well as 
to toil, and the- responsibility 
rests as heavily upon industry as 
upon Government or society, to 
see that these conditions and op- 
portunities prevail. 

4. Industry, efficiency and’ in- 
itiative, wherever found, should 
be encouraged and adequately re- 
warded, and indolence,: indiffer- 
ence and restriction of production 
should be discountenanced. 

5. The provision of adequate 
means for uncovering grievances 
and promptly adjusting them, is 
of fundamental importance to 
the successful conduct of indus- 
try. 
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6. The most potent measure in 
bringing about industrial harm- 
ony and prosperity is adequate rep- 
resentation of the parties in in- 
terest; existing forms of repre- 
sentation should be carefully 
studied and availed of insofar 
as they may be found to have 
merit and to be adaptable to the 
peculiar conditions in the yarious 
industries. 

7. The application of right prin- 
ciples never fails to effect right 
relations; the letter killeth and 
the spirit maketh alive; forms 
are wholly secondary. while atti 
tude and spirit are all important, 
and only as the parties in indus- 
try are animated by the spirit of 
fair play, justice to all and bro- 
therhood, will any plans which 
they may mutually work out suc 
ceed. 

8. That man renders the great 
est. social service who so co-oper- 
ates in the organization of indus- 
try as to afford to the largest 
number of men the greatest op- 
portunity for self-development 
and the enjoyment by every man 
of those benefits which his own 
work adds to the wealth of civili- 
zation. 


RECOGNIZED RIGHTS OF ALL THE 
PEOPLE 


An even more advanced view 
of the labor problem was given 
at a special conference of Na- 
tional Councillors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 
presidents and secretaries of organ- 
ization-members. Henry P. Ken- 
dall, chairman of the Committee 
on Industrial Relations of the C. 
of C. of U. S. A., who has given 
extended thought and study to 
labor conditions in this country, 
offered for discussion a_ pro- 
gramme with the following feat- 
ures: 

Definite recognition of the right 
of every individual to a job. 

Continuous and regular employ- 
ment wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. 

The right of organization if 
such organization is not disastrous 
to industry. 

Prompt and conclusive. settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 
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The right of the worker to a 
living wage, and the abolition of 
industries which cannot afford to 
pay such a wage. 

The maintenance of wages as 
long as possible in periods of in- 
dustrial depression, since good 
wages form the backbone of pros- 
perous business conditions in 
general. 

A standardized amount of work 
to be done for a definite return. 

A forty-eight-hour week, or 
sume similar standard, but not 
merely as a basis for overtime 
payments. 

A “labor manager” for every 
important industry, to have na- 
tional jurisdiction in handling 
problems of industrial matters, 
and to be maintained by the em- 
ployers in that industry acting 
jointly. 

This meeting, which was _ not, 
however, the final authoritative 
body of the convention, declared 
unanimously in favor of a perma- 
nent standing committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A. on industrial relations, 
to work out a labor policy for the 
United States, acting in co-opera- 
tion with similar local commit- 
tees in all cities. 

That prices, both of manufac- 
tured products and of raw ma- 
terials, must not be reduced too 
quickly, was the warning uttered 
by at least half a dozen speakers 
at the various committee sessions. 
This was urged as being neces- 
sary for the maintenance of wages 
at the highest possible point to 
avoid serious industrial unrest. 
Particularly, it was urged that 
wages must not be reduced until 
prices have begun to fall in a cor- 
responding ratio, so that serious 
hardships may not be encountered. 
A special resolution of the con- 
vention pointed out to the Gov- 
ernment that a serious condition 
may result from taxation of in- 
dustry on the basis of present in- 
flated prices. “We urge,” said 
this resolution, “that Congress 
should give careful consideration 
to the grave menace now facing 
all industry due to the fact that 
both raw materials and finished 
(Continued on page .103) 
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sg E are equipped for writing and 
a- . e ° 
ing publishing House Organs suited 
TS, in style and appeal to the South Amer- 
m- . “ _ ° ° 
ae ican trade. Few organizations have a 
staff of this kind, comprising Spanish 
it ° Piet 
writers who are also advertising men. 
i This type of publication is an important 
he factor in many cases. 
he . 
To give a single instance: 
“f For a year and a half we have success- 
fully published, for one of our clients, 
a two House Organs called “La Llave’’and 
10 “A Chave,” in Spanish and Portuguese. 
“d ‘i , 
rs Ten thousand copies have been wisely 
‘ distributed each month among prospec- 
“ tive South American customers. The re- 
0 sults have been beyond all expectation. 
t. ; 
: This is one of the many practical 
: methods of publicity employed by our 
s Foreign Department. 
. eT a 
- Correspondence on the subject is invited. 
1 
FRANK SEAMAN INCORPORATED 
470 Fourth Avenue, corner of 32nd Street, New York City 
1 
Chicago Office: Monroe Street and Madison Avenue 
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NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS 


Published Every Wednesday 
Publication Office 402 Cosden Building, Tulsa 
812 Huron Rd., Cleveland 50 East 42nd St., New York 

























It’s a small oil man 


who handles only a couple of tank 
cars a week, representing perhaps a 
quarter of a million dollars of 
business a year. 





Oil men sell in big units and buy in 
big units—they act quickly, open- 
ing and closing a deal involving a 
hundred thousand dollars by a long 
distance *phone call. 


In addition to buying pipe, cable, 
barrels, tanks, tank cars, pumps, 
and motor trucks in amazing quan- 
tities, they need office equipment, 
tires, wire fencing, fire insurance 
and a thousand-and-one other 
necessities of a many billion dollar 
industry. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
with the largest total of adver- 
tising a month and on the highest 
page rate has proven itself the 
business-producing medium of this 


field. 





Unique in oil publishing— 
an A, B. C. Audit. 
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goods are carried in full measure 
to meet the extraordinary require- 
ments of the Government and of 
the people, and that in large part 
the stocks have been acquired at 
abnormal cost and are therefore 
carried into inventories at inflated 
yalues, thereby showing apparent 
profits which have not been real- 
ized. These are largely book 
keeping or paper profits, and 
should not be used as a basis for 
taxation. 

“We therefore recommend that 
any tax law shall provide that dur- 
ing present conditions the tax- 
payer shall be allowed to make a 
deduction from his apparent 
profit by way of a reserve for a 
subsequent shrinkage in the val- 
ue of merchandise. 

“We believe that the interests 
of the Government can be pro- 
tected against abuse of this privi- 
lege by the fixing of a maximum 
percentage of deduction to be al- 
lowed, and by the use of proper 
methods of inspection and ap- 
praisal.’ 

That America will not rush 
madly into foreign trade expan- 
sion in such fashion as to cripple 
the aid she must render in re- 
building Europe, was apparent 
from the tenor of the convention’s 
discussion of the important ques- 
tion of export selling. Secretary 
Redfield, of the Department of 
Commerce, was heartily applauded 
when he declared that the needs of 
our Allies for raw and finished 
products, food and shipping must 
have paramount consideration; 
that the exporter must in some 
cases choose to sell in Europe at 
a smaller profit than he could se- 
cure elsewhere in order to place 
materials where they are most 
needed. This, Mr. Redfield said, 
is the meaning, and the only 
meaning, of his much-discussed 
recent statements in regard to a 
possible limitation on American 
export trade. 

In support of this view was one 
of the most striking of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the convention, 
which declared that in reconstruc- 
tion as in war we must make com- 
mon cause with our Allies. That 
part of our ocean tonnage not re- 
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quired for maintaining our troops 
abroad, and provisioning war-de- 
vastated regions, and vessels of 
associated countries which are in 
a similar situation should, this 
resolution declared, “be entered 
into the common service of all 
nations This common service 
should secure to all nations their 
immediate needs of food, raw ma 
terials, and transport for their 
products.” It was largely to aid 
in working out this ambitious pro 
ject for practical pooling of Al- 
lied resources of food, ships and 
materials, that another resolution 
declared in favor of sending a 
commission of representative 
American business men to Paris 
to aid in the peace conference 
by giving information and advice 
on industrial and economic phases 
of peace questions. 

Paul M. Warburg, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., declared in favor of 
converting the War Finance Cor- 
poration into a Peace Finance 
Corporation for the purpose of 
acquiring directly or making ad- 
vances on foreign securities, and 
thus greatly aiding in the expan- 
sion of our foreign trade on a 
basis fair alike to us and to the 
nations which must long remain 
largely our debtors. 

The same thought from another 
angle was developed in the paper 
of James A. Farrell, of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. We must 
ourselves provide capital for 
commercial expansion of those 
foreign countries with whom we 
hope to trade, Mr. Farrell de- 
clared. We must enter into their 
industrial life and create for them 
the wealth out of which we hope 
to be paid for our export business 
to them. 

Edward A. Filene, discussing 
future policy as to our merchant 
marine, declared that unrestricted 
competition among private ship 
owners may lead to the same 
evils which once afflicted com- 
peting railways in~ the United 
States—unfair rates, secret re- 
bates, and discrimination against 
certain ports; and suggested a 
possible International Commerce 
Commission to rule on such mat- 
ters. te 
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Publishers Meet to Study Recon. 
struction Problems 





Constructive Sessions at Atlantic City in Connection with Convention 
of U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


PUBLISHERS of business 
papers, newspapers and mag- 
azines met in Atlantic City in con- 
nection with the Reconstruction 
Conference of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.A. to con- 
sider special problems of the pub- 
lishing industry in the new era 
which has dawned since the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 

A resolution, introduced by 
Charles Johnson Post, of the Pub- 
lishers’ Advisory Board, calling 
for the immediate repeal of the 
second-class postal rate section of 
the. War Revenue Law, was passed 
unanimously. Another resolution 
recognized advertising as a great 
and vital force in the restoration 
of peace-time commerce, and par- 
ticularly as an economical. method 
of developing business. It also 
was, passed unanimously. The 
conference. endorsed the sugges- 
tion for a special Federal High- 
ways Commission to improve and 
develop means of transportation 
within the United States. The re- 
lease of publishers from the re- 
strictions introduced by the Pulp 
and. Paper Section of the War In- 
dustries Board was approved, but 
they were urged by the conference 
to continue in the operation of 
all worth-while economies. John 
Adams Thayer, executive secretary 
of the Periodical Publishers’ As- 
sociation, read a report which his 
organization is about to circulate 
among its members, calling on the 
magazines to introduce as private 
standards of practice a number of 
the restrictions introduced by the 
Government to conserve paper. 

At. a general session, of which 
A. C. Pearson, of the Dry Goods 
Economist, New York, was chair- 
man, and Jesse H. Neal, exceutive 
secretary, The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., was secretary, Mr. 
Thayer read a paper prepared by 
George E. Cook, of the David C. 
Cook PublisHing Company. Mr. 
Cook advanced the thought that 
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the day is coming when advertisers 
will buy circulation on a more 
strictly business-like basis than 
ever before, and will demand defi- 
nite results from their expendi- 
tures, which definite results it is 
the task of the publisher to aid 
them to achieve. He warned the 
publishers present that undoubted- 
ly many new advertisers will enter 
the field who have been watching 
the Government’s big advertising 
campaigns, and will expect to pro- 
duce results equally startling in an 
equally short time. 

Frank B. White, of the Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, spoke on behalf of the farm 
press. He declared that the 
greatest weakness of the farmer 
to-day is that he doesn’t know how 
to market his goods so as to se- 
cure a maximum return to himself. 

Herbert S. Houston, of Double- 
day Page & Co., outlined recent 
developments in the “Truth in ad- 
vertising” movement, reporting 
that thirty-seven States now have 
the Printers’ INK statute or an 
equivalent upon their books, and 
declaring that the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World are 
now maturing plans for an even 
greater development of the honest 
advertising campaign. 

At a special session of the War 
Editorial Conference, steps were 
taken looking toward a national 
organization of the editorial in- 
terests among the business papers. 

The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., performed a signal service to 
the entire Reconstruction Con- 
ference by publishing a daily four- 
page newspaper during the ses- 
sions, giving all details of . the 
various meetings. Each of the 
special committee meetings had as 
its secretary an editorial repre- 
sentative of a business paper de- 
voted to that industry, and these 
men formed the editorial staff of 
the “Reconstruction Conference 
Daily.” 
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H. F. HARRIS, Manufacturing Manager 
and Industrial Engineer of the Iepublic 
Motor Truck Co., Inc., the largest exclusive 
truck manufacturing plant in the world 


Mr. Harris, like many 
other subscribers, is very 
generous in his praise of 
how the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service 
has helped him to climb 
higher in the business 
world. 


He enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute in 1915, when he 
was 31 years of age. 


He had thirteen years 
advertising and sales ex- 
perience behind him, but 
he realized his need for 
knowledge of the other 
fundamentals of business 
— production, banking, 
costs, accounting. 


A year after enrolling he wrote 
to us, saying: 

“T have followed the 

work closely and intend 

to finish the Course in 


For, 13 years 
man—Then= 


“In the past eight years, I 
have increased ‘my. salary 
just 750%. The Course 
has been the foundation 
of my business training.” 


the same way. The work 
is certainly interesting. 

“I believe it is the 
finest possible assistance 
to the man who desires 
to keep constantly at the 
front!” 


Two years after enrolling, he 
again writes: 


“The Course has been 
of great help to me. In- 
numerable business ques- 
tions and problems come 
up which I solve profit- 
ably because of the train- 
ing I have received from 
the Course. 

“Tt taught me account- 
ing, cost finding and 
helped me considerably 
in organizing work. 

“Tt might also interest 
you to know that my sal- 
ary has been increased 
over seven hundred and 
fifty percent!” 

No man is so brilliant or 

well educated that he can- 


not profit by the success- 
ful experience of others. 





oo 





“In this war there is no short cut to victory. 


Success will come only through the 
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he was an ordinary business 
“he went to school again’”’ 


No man can find within the 
scope of his own department, 
or even of his own company, 
all the help he needs. 


A thoro grounding in the 
broad, basic fundamentals that 
underlie all business is essen- 
tial to rapid growth and real 
progress. 


The man who knows Financ- 
ing, or Accounting, or Organ- 
ization, or Marketing, can be- 
come a more successful man 
only as he develops his under- 
standing of the other funda- 
mentals of business. 


The man -who knows sell- 
ing, or advertising, or trans- 
portation, or exporting—he, 
too, must train himself in the 
other fundamentals of business, 
if he is to reach the greatest 
possible success. 


The men enrolled are your 

kind of men. 

In the list of the 75,000 men 
enrolled for the Course, thou- 
sands are found who already 
have reached the top. These 
men realized by actual exper- 
ience the need for further 
knowledge and understanding 
of all phases, factors and fun- 
damentals of business. The 
list includes men in_ every 


business, every occupation from 
Presidents to order clerks. 


. These 75,000 men are just as 
busy as you are 


Unless they realized the 
vital need—the great profit— 
to be derived from the Course 
they would never have en- 


rolled. 


This need is your need. It 
is the need of every man— 
young or old—who is sincere- 
ly ambitious to -be more suc- 
cessful and is willing to’do his 
part to achieve it. 


How far you climb depends upon 
you alone; how fast you climb de- 
pends upon what you learn. The 
Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice supplies the knowledge every 
man needs in business today. 


Write for Free Eook— 
‘‘Forging Ahead In Business’’ 


This interesting and instructive 
112-page book tells how you can 
prepare and develop yourself for 
greater success—larger salary, just 
as Mr. Harris did. You will find 
the book profitable reading. Simply 
fill out and mail the coupon. 

Alexander Hamilton 

Institute 
339 Astor Place, New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS’’—Free 
ff ne er Ee CEE EE a ree 


Business 
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daily consecration cf every American to the cause.” —W. B. Wilson, Secy. of Labor, 
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Conditional Acceptance 


The publishers of TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL announce 
that further space for the 
Annual Review and Buyers 
Guide Number, January 1Jth, 
1919, can only be accepted 
for publication subject to can- 
cellations of equivalent space 
or options already in hand. 
All options will automatically 
expire December 23d. 


Textile World Journal 


Mem bers 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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(Continued from last week) 

HE joint selling organization, 

by which is meant an organi- 
zation that may have greater or 
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less degree of autonomy, but 
whose distinguishing characteris- 
tic is that it pools, in a single or- 
ganization, the export activities of 
anumber of previously competing 
parent concerns, is not, it has 
been shown, the only type of sell- 
ing organization that has been 
benefited by the Webb-Pomerene 
La 


W. 

Unless, indeed, the joint selling 
organization comprises competing 
concerns desirous of agreeing re- 
garding allotment of export or- 
ders, or prices to foreign buyers, 
or terms of export sales, or 
credits to foreign customers, or 
grades of export products, or al- 
location of foreign markets, or 
pooling of foreign business, or ap- 
portionment of output for export, 
or division of sales territory 
abroad, or common selling agen- 
cies for export, or joint represen- 
tation in export trade, or the like, 
it will hardly find it worth while 
to qualify as an Export Associa- 
tion. 

Because such arrangements, 
however, are normaily necessary 
in many particular markets, and 
in many particular industries, and 
because the new freedom to make 
such arrangements seems certain 
to bring together, upon the basis 
of actual co-operation in export 
trade, many groups of competing 
concerns that previously were 
hampered, and often had stayed 
entirely out of the foreign field, 
because of the lack of clear, legal 
tight to make such arrangements, 
_Address delivered at Annual Conven- 


tion American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, New York. 
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How Different Types of Selling Or- 
ganizations May Obtain the Benefits 
of the Webb-Pomerene Law 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


Of the New York Bar, Counsel to the Special Committee of the American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association in Support of the Webb-Pomerene Bill, 1916-1918 


it is natural that the benefits ac- 
cruing under the Webb-Pomerene 
Law to joint selling organizations 
should have diverted attention 
from the benefits accruing to 
other types of selling organiza- 
tion. 


ALL NOT EASY UNDER A JOINT SELL- 
ING ORGANIZATION 


In many markets, and in many 
industries, joint selling organiza- 
tions, under competent direction, 
can undoubtedly duplicate the 
merchandising success of other 


- types of export selling organiza- 


tion. This they can do, however, 
only by recognizing that the joint 
selling type of organization is no 
open sesame to export trade, that 
there is no magic in it except the 
perverse kind that makes com- 
petent direction peculiarly difficult 
to secure, and that success lies 
only in a considerable degree of 
subordination of each participa- 
ting concern to the common in- 
terests of the joint selling organi- 
zation itself. 

Selling in the export market un- 
doubtedly requires a freer hand 
than selling in the domestic 
market. Singleness of direction, 
ability to make prompt decisions, 
and continuity of policy, are prob- 
ably more essential in the foreign 
field than at home. In order to 
obtain these essentials, the joint 
selling organization must over- 
come many inherent weaknesses 
from which singly-controlled sell- 
ing organizations are generally 
free. Here is not the place to dis- 
cuss details of selling, credits, 
financing, shipping, and traffic in 
export trade, nor even methods of 
office management and sales or- 
ganization for carrying them into 
effect. This paper treats‘ only of 
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the various methods by which 
concerns may enter into arrange- 
ments of the character above de- 
scribed with their competitors in 
export trade. Already in various 
lines of industry, groups of com- 
peting concerns are giving thought 
to various plans for single joint 
selling organizations. How to ob- 
tain the necessary centralization, 
with the least loss of individu- 
ality and independence on the part 
of the parent concerns, is a prob- 
lem which each industry and each 
group must solve in its own way. 
Several examples, however, in 
which names have had to be sup- 
pressed, and details, in some in- 
stances, considerably altered, out 
of deference to the wishes of 
some of the concerns involved, 
may here be stated. 


INSTANCE FROM ONE INDUSTRY 


Such export trade as there was, 
in a certain American industry, 
had been confined to several large 
concerns represented abroad by 
branch houses or export houses. 

Upon the return of normal con- 
ditions, it seemed certain that gen- 
eral over-production would exist 
through the industry at home, 
while abroad an active and con- 
stant demand would in all proba- 
bility be resumed in various 
markets at prices and for grades 
on which many concerns in the 
industry would then be glad to 
quote. The handful of concerns 
already selling abroad were as yet 
unwilling to alter their existing 
relations with branch houses and 
export houses. They would, how- 
ever, make with any joint selling 
organization comprising the rest 
of the industry satisfactory ar- 
rangements regarding prices to 
foreign buyers, or terms of export 
sales, or credits to foreign cus- 
tomers, or grades of export prod- 
ucts, or other subjects of common 
interest. A man experienced in 
the industry, and acquainted with 
conditions in foreign markets, 
could be engaged for a reasonable 
salary and a fair bonus arrange- 
ment as general manager of a 
ioint selling organization. With 
him, and with one or two banks 
familiar with conditions in for- 
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eign markets, plans had been 
worked out for financing the sales 
abroad, and for financing the pur- 
chases at home, and for a schedule 
of credits for sales abroad and 
for purchases at home, and for 
opening sales branches beginning 
sales promotion in several selected 
foreign markets. From this, and 
from an estimate of prospective 
operating expenses, a budget had 
been worked out of the probable 
financial requirements of a joint 
selling organization. With the 
banking accommodation _ that 
seemed. reasonably assured, and 
with an ample margin for safety, 
an initial investment of $200,000 
seemed sufficient to start the or- 
ganization. 

A corporation was finally de- 
termined upon, to be organized 
under the laws of one of the 
Eastern States, with its purposes 
carefully limited to those per- 
mitted by the Webb-Pomerene 
Law, and with capital stock con- 
sisting of 5,000 preferred shares 
and 5,000 common shares, the pre- 
ferred shares to be eight per cen- 
tum per annum, cumulative, par 
value $100 each, to be all issued 
at organization, on which $40 per 
share was to be paid up and $60 
per share was to be subject to 
call, the common shares to be 
without nominal or par value, to 
be issued only as bonus, share for 
share, with subscriptions for pre- 
ferred shares, and only to con- 
cerns actually participating in the 
joint selling arrangement. No par- 
ticipating concern was to have 
more than one vote; and each was 
to be represented upon the Board 
of Directors, whose powers, when 
not in session, were to be vested 
in.a small Executive Committee. 

Each participating concern was 
to execute an agreement with the 
corporation, constituting the latter 
the exclusive agent of the former, 
for the sale of the former’s entire 
export product during the life of 
the agreement. This export prod- 
uct was to amount to a specified 
percentage of the participating 
concern’s output, consisting of 
specified grades and quantities. 
The corporation was to fix the 
prices at which it should sell the 
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export product, and bill and col- 
lect therefor in its own name. 
The participating concern was to 
standardize, label, mark, pack and 
ship its export product as directed 
by the corporation, and was to 
protect the latter in respect of all 
claims by purchasers. The parti- 
cipating concern was to bear all 
freight and other charges to the 
seaboard, but the corporation was 
to bear all freight and other 
charges beyond the seaboard, and 
all selling expenses of the cor- 
poration. For export products 
which the participating concern 
furnished the corporation, the par- 
ticipating concern was to be cred- 
ited upon the basis of prices ar- 
rived at by one of a variety of 
ways. Thus, the corporation 
might take from each partici- 
pating concern an option for a 
specified period, upon specified 
grades and quantities at specified 
prices. Again, whenever the cor- 
poration desires to quote upon a 
prospective order, it might com- 
municate with each participating 
concern, and fill the order from 
whichever participating concern 
named the lowest price. As com- 
pensation for its services, the cor- 
poration was to receive and retain 
the excess of the export price 
at which it should sell such -prod- 
uct over and above the price at 
which it purchased from the parti- 
cipating concern. The corpora- 
tion was to settle with the parti- 
cipating concern for each ship- 
ment within thirty days, less two 
per cent discount in ten days. 
Out of the aggregate profits re- 
alized on the operations of the 
corporation, the corporation was 
to retain an amount sufficient to 
pay cumulative dividends at the 
rate of eight per centum per an- 
num on its preferred shares, and 
also such amount as the Board of 
Directors should deem proper for 
reserves. Out of any balance re- 
maining, the corporation was to 
grant to each participating con- 
cern then in good standing a re- 
bate in the proportion which the 
amount of export product guaran- 
teed by each participating con- 
cern bore to the aggregate of 
- similar export products guaran- 
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teed by all the participating con- 
cerns. 

Most of the concerns, in an- 
other American industry, had had 
some experience in export trade, 
and had suffered greatly from one 
another’s competition in foreign 
markets. 

Upon the return of normal con- 
ditions, it seemed certain that ex- 
port trade would be resumed with 
a recurrence of the former unsat- 
isfactory conditions, in which for- 
eign buyers, as formerly, would 
combine to present a united front 
against each American exporter, 
and by playing one against another 
would force each to underbid the 
other until, as so often had oc- 
curred in the past, the combined 
foreign buyers would obtain the 
product below a fair and reason- 
able price. Most of the concerns 
in the industry had suffered so 
much in the past from these con- 
ditions, and were so fully con- 
vinced of the wastes involved in 
their competition with one another 
in foreign markets, that they were 
ready to co-operate in any reason- 
able form of single joint selling 
organization. A man who had 
made his mark as foreign safes 
manager for one of the concerns, 
and whose integrity and impar- 
tiality were approved by all, could 
be engaged as general manager. 
Desirable locations in a number 
of foreign markets could be se- 
cured simply by taking over 
branches already maintained there 
by one or another of the parti- 
cipating concerns. There was 
abundant past experience from 
which to plan the office manage- 
ment and sales organization, to 
work out the details of selling, 
credits, financing, shipping, and 
traffic, and to draw up a budget 
of probable financial requirements 
for a joint selling organization. 

A corporation of $150,000 capi- 
talization, entirely of paid-up 
common stock, was finally deter- 
mined upon, to be organized un- 
der the laws of one of the West- 
ern States, with its purposes care- 
fully limited to those permitted by 
the Webb-Pomerene Law. Only 
concerns which should agree to 

(Continued on page I17) 
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Member National Member 
Association The Merchants’ 
Manufacturers Association 
Since Founded of New York 





Most American manufacturers have awakened to the necessity for early 
action in making a drive for export trade. The tremendous possibilities 
for profitable business in Latin America were never more apparent than 
now. The opportunity of a lifetime to divert the great wealth of Latin 
America, greatly increased during the war, to our shores is at hand, 
The tried and proven export publication, such as El Comercio, offers an 
invaluable point of contact with the foreign buyer. Through nearly 44 
years of association, the foreign buyer has learned to depend on El 
Comercio for authoritative information on American manufactured prod- 
ucts. It has never failed him and he stands by it, welcoming it as a 
friend each month. Such reader confidence is invaluable to the advertiser 
and explains why concerns such as the following are advertising profit- 
ably in El Comercio. 


List of ADVERTISERS, Showing When they Began 
1875 James Leffel & Co. 1903 Du Pont Powder Co. 
1876 ee & Sons 1903 Savage Arms Corp. 

ing Mach. Co. 1905 Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

1879 New Home Sewing Mach. 1905 Henderson Lith : 

. Cc on Lithographing Co. 
1880 American Clay Mchy. Co. 1905 Standard Oilcloth Co. 
1881 Armstrong Mfg. Co. 1907 Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 
1882 Whittemore Bros, Corp. 1910 Lane Mf: 0. 
1883 Fay & Egan Co. 1910 Millers Falls Co. 
1886 W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co. 1911 E. I, Horsman Co. 
1886 Buffalo Mfg. Co. 1912 John Boyle Co., Inc. 
1887 Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 1913 Garlock Packing Co. 
1889 Colt’s Pat. Fire Arms Co. 1913 The C. F. Pease Co. 
1889 Welch, Holme & Clark Co, 1915 Adriance Machine Works 
1890 L. S. Starrett Co. 1915 American News Co. 
1890 Vilter Mfg. Co. 1916 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
1891 Gara, McGinley & Co. 1916 Vulcan Steel Products Co. 
1894 Magnolia Metal Co. 1917 Hart and Hegeman 
1895 ee Machine Co. 1917 Eagle Rubber Co. 
1899 C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 1917 A. G. Hyde & Sons 
1901 S. Morgan Smith Co. 1918 Troy Wagon Works 


Countries Covered by El Comercio 


. CENTRAL AMERICA 
Costa Rica Guatemala Honduras Nicaragua Panama Salvador 
EUROPE WEST INDIES 
Portugal Spain Cuba Hayti Puerto Rico San Domingo Trinidad 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina Bolivia Brazil Chile Colombia 
Ecuador Paraguay Peru Uruguay Venezuela 
MEXICO PHILIPPINES 


El Comercio is sent monthly to carefully selected names in foreign 
countries, direct from Bindery to Post-Office in individual wrappers 
with the postage fully prepaid, reaching representative Merchants, 
Manufacturers of all kinds, Importers, Dealers and ‘Large Consumers 
of products made in the United States; also to Mining and Railroad 
Companies, Sugar and Coffee Plantations, etc. 


A Sample Copy of El Comercio, Circular, Rates, etc., will be sent upon request 
J. Shepherd Clark Co., Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L. CLARK, President and Manager 
114 Liberty Street = = - - New York City 
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The Awakening 


P A R] S is Paris again. Her long darkened 
streets are ablaze with the light of 


victory. The four years of agony are over. 





The pendulum must swing back. Fashion, for 
four years crowded into comparative insignificance, 
is again coming into her own. Economy and 
conservation must linger for a time, but the joyous 
note of victory will be echoed by a luxury and 
prodigality of dress originating from wonderful 
Paris, the source of all true fashion inspiration. 


Tothe pages of the DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
and affiliated papers thousands of retail buyers are 
turning for authentic news as to just what form the 
new fashions will take. Never before have the 
pages of these publications been so diligently con- 
sulted; never before have they been used to such 
an extent as purchasing guides. 


Vigorous, forceful announcements by manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers in the R. N. A. publications 
during this time of reconstruction will help form 
new connections and preserve old ones at a time 
when such changes are being made every day. 
Let these publications act now as your spokesman, 
missionary and salesman. 


Root Newspaper Association 
231 West 39th Street - New York City 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, New York 

DRY GOODS REPORTER, Chicago 
DRYGOODSMAN, St. Louis 

PACIFIC COAST MERCHANT, San Francisco 
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sell their entire export output 
through the corporation were elig- 
ible to become stockholders; and 
no concern was to be entitled to 
more than one vote, regardless of 
the number of shares it might 
own; and no concern, or group 
of concerns, was ever to obtain a 
majority interest or dominating 
control of the corporation. To 
carry out these provisions, every 
share of stock, excepting the 
qualifying shares, was to be en- 
dorsed in blank by the stockholder 
and deposited in trust with stock 
trustees. Upon this stock, the 
corporation was to have a first 
lien as security for the faithful 
observance and performance by 
the stockholders of the corporate 
by-laws and resolutions and of 
any agreements entered into or 
obligations incurred by the stock- 
holder with respect to the cor- 
poration. In event of the stock- 
holder’s default in this regard, the 
Board of Directors could tender 
to the stockholder the book value, 
not exceeding the par value, of 
his stock, less any indebtedness 
owing by the stockholder to the 
corporation, and could then can- 
cel his stock, and reissue it to 
the stock trustees, who in turn 
might sell it to concerns eligible 
to become stockholders. Accord- 
ing to the by-laws, specified geo- 
graphical groups of stockholders 
were always to be entitled to spe- 
cified numbers of directors in the 
Board of Directors and in the 
Executive Committee. Dividends 
were to be limited to seven per 
centum per annum, and surplus 
earnings were to be retained for 
reserves, or expended in sales 
promotion in export trade, accord- 
ing as the Board of Directors 
might determine. 

Each participating concern was 
to execute an agreement with the 
corporation, constituting the latter 
the exclusive agent of the former, 
for the sale of the former’s entire 
export product during the life of 
the agreement. This export prod- 
uct was to consist of a specified 
quota determined from time to 
time by the Board of Directors 
of the corporation. The cor- 
poration was to sell the export 
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product at such prices as the cor- 
poration should be able to obtain 
and was to allot its orders fairly 
and impartially among the parti- 
cipating concerns, as nearly as 
possible in accordance with quotas 
determined from time to time by 
the Board of Directors of the cor- 
poration. Each participating con- 
cern was to accept and execute 
such orders as the corporation 
should assign to it. The corpora- 
tion was to guarantee all accounts 
that it should sell, and was to 
settle with each participating con- 
cern for each shipment within 
thirty days, and was to retain for 
its services a commission of two 
and one-half per centum. The 
agreement between the corpora- 
tion and the participating concern 
was to provide for no rebate upon 
this commission, and the only re- 
fund of any kind to which the 
participating concern was to be 
entitled was in the form of divi- 
dends upon such stock as the par- 
ticipating concern might own in 
the corporation. 

Most of the concerns, in another 
American industry, had for years 
been selling a substantial part of 
their output in export trade, and 
had suffered greatly, in the man- 
ner above described, from com- 
binations of foreign buyers. 


HOW JOINT SELLING ORGANIZATION 
WORKS 

Much as the industry had suf- 
fered from this cause, however, 
certain concerns, whose coopera- 
tion was deemed to be essential, 
were known to be adverse to be- 
come full members of any single 
joint selling organization. Every 
concern, on the other hand, had 
for years been accustomed to sell 
its export product through one or 
another agent, whom it had paid, 
on a commission basis, for selling, 
financing, and effecting deliveries 
abroad. 

A well-qualified general man- 
ager and suitable foreign repre- 
sentatives were readily available 
for a joint selling organization. 
The financial requirements of 
such an organization, also, were 
ascertainable with reasonable ac- 
curacy, and were easily within the 
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ability of the industry to provide. 
A corporation was accordingly de- 
termined upon, to be organized 
under the laws of one of the East- 
ern States, with its purposes care- 
fully limited to those permitted by 
the Webb-Pomerene Law, and 
with a cash capital of $100,000 to 
be obtained by the issue of partly 
paid common stock, the balance to 
be subject to call in event of any 
unexpected increase in the finan- 
cial requirements of the corpora- 
tion. Only concerns that should 
agree to sell their entire export 
product through the corporation 
over a specified number of years 
were to be eligible to become 
stockholders. 

Each participating concern was 
to execute an agreement with the 
corporation, constituting the lat- 
ter the exclusive agent of the for- 
mer, for the sale of the former’s 
entire export product during the 
life of the agreement. This ex- 
port product was to amount to a 
specified proportion of the parti- 
cipating concern’s output. The 
corporation was to sell the export 
product at the best prices that it 
could obtain, and was to allot 
orders among the participating 
concerns as nearly as possible in 
proportion to the amount of ex- 
port product which each had guar- 
anteed to the corporation. The 
participating concern was to 
standardize, label, mark, pack, and 
ship its export product as directed 
by the corporation, and was to 
protect the latter in respect of 
all claims by purchasers. The 
participating concern was to bear 
all freight and other charges to 
the seaboard, but the corporation 
was to bear all freight and other 
charges beyond the seaboard, and 
all expenses of the corporation. 
For such products as the parti- 
cipating _concern furnished the 
corporation, the participating con- 
cern was to be credited upon 
the basis of prices specified in a 
schedule attached to the agree- 
ment. As compensation for its 
services, the corporation was to 
receive a commission of three and 
one-half per centum, and to retain 
the excess of the export price at 
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which it should sell such product 
over and above the price at which 
it purchased from the participa- 
ting concern. The corporation 
was to settle with the partici- 
pating concern for each shipment 
within ten days after delivery of 
shipment at the seaboard, less two 
per cent discount for cash against 
bills of lading to the seaboard. 
Out of the aggregate commissions 
received by the corporation, the 
corporation was to retain an 
amount sufficient to pay dividends 
at the rate of seven per centum 
per annum on its capital stock, 
and also such amount as the 
Board of Directors should deem 
proper for reserves. Out of any 
balance remaining, the corporation 
was to grant to each participating 
concern, then in good standing, 
a rebate in the proportion which 
the amount of export product 
guaranteed by each participating 
concern bore to the aggregate of 
similar export products guaran- 
teed by all the participating con- 
cerns. 

This agreement was to be the 
basis upon which the corporation 
would sell the export product of 
concerns participating as stock- 
holders in the joint selling organi- 
zation. But some concerns, as 
already has been stated, were 
known to be adverse to becoming 
full members of any single joint 
selling organization. Each of 
these concerns, however, had for 
years been accustomed to sell its 
export product through one or 
another agent, whom it had paid 
on a commission basis, for selling, 
financing, and effecting deliveries 
abroad. Each of these concerns, 
accordingly, was to be invited to 
make an agency agreement with 
the corporation, similar in all sub- 
stantial respects to the agency 
agreements which it had been ac- 
customed to make with its former 
agents. These agreements were 
to contain provisions for either 
party, upon fairly short notice, so 
that each party would have a 
prompt way of escape if these 
agreements should prove unsatis- 
factory. During the life of these 
agreements, however, the con- 
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An Open Letter to Mr. S. T. Henry 


Vice-President, Allied Construction Machinery Corporation, New York 





INK 


Your very interesting article in PRINTERS’ INK, Nov. 28, opens 
with the following paragraph: 

“Large and permanent export markets for standard 
American engineering machinery can be built up abroad 
by the introduction of American methods of using such 
machinery.” 

You close the article with the following sentence: 

“Such introduction can be made properly only by 
experienced American engineer salesmen.” 

With reference to the maintenance of engineering sales depart- 
ments and the “facilities of the organizations of which they are a 
part,” you state: 

“Unfortunately the number of general export commis- 
sion houses so organized is very limited,” etc. etc. 

Suppose that you, or a similarly expert engineer salesman, were 
to make a very thorough physical demonstration of one of your 
own products; suppose that during this demonstration motion pic- 
ture cameras recorded its every detail; suppose that in addition 
the camera visualized for the screen not only this demonstration, 
but the processes of manufacture of the article— 

This thorough demonstration made under your own supervision 
could be shown in any and every foreign market throughout the 
world. It would be a demonstration of “American methods” 
made under American conditions on American soil, would it not? 
In short it would be 100% efficient. 

Suppose, further, that instead of a motion picture being made 
of a staged demonstration, you were to show the machine or ma- 
chinery in actual operation on some important engineering work, 
filming only those stages that would emphasize the striking fea- 
tures of the product. 

Does not this convey to your mind a simple, easily transported 
and inexpensive method of sales demonstration—and one that is 
worthy of sincere investigation ? 

In an article commending the use of Industrial Motion Pic- 
tures for extending our export trade the National City Bank 
says: “Some of our individual manufacturers will make a world 
market this way.” 

What do you think? 


Yours truly, 


HARRY LEVEY, Manager 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Universal Film Manufacturing Co. 
Largest Producer and Distributor of Industrial Films in the Universe 


1600 Broadway : : : : : New York City 
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cerns entering into them could try 
out the experiment of traveling 
in double harness with the rest 
of the industry, and if they found 
the experiment satisfactory, they 
could then all combine, upon a 
more enduring basis, as _ stock- 
holders and full participating 


members, in a joint selling organi- . 


zation. 


VARIOUS METHODS MAY BE 
EMPLOYED 


In the examples of joint selling 
organizations above described, it 
was the organization itself that 
undertook the work of selling 
abroad. 

This, however, is not.an essen- 
tial characteristic of the joint 
selling type of organization. 

joint selling organization, 
having contracted with its mem- 
bers for their entire export prod- 
uct, may find it the part of wis- 
dom to contract then with an éx- 
port house for the disposal of its 
export product, on commission, 
or on some other satisfactory 
basis. The export house, as shown 
above, may undertake for the 
joint selling organization the ac- 
tual work of selling, financing, 
and effecting deliveries of the ex- 
port product controlled by the 
joint selling organization. - For 
the: export house, this arrange- 
ment might be attractive, because 
it would result in the consolida- 
tion of a number of separate, 
small, indifferent accounts into a 
single, substantial, desirable ac- 
count. For the participating con- 
cerns combining in the joint sell- 
ing organization, the arrangement 
might be atttractive, because it 
would promise profit with the 
minimum of risk and overhead 
expense, and would assure better 
terms from the export house than 
each of the participating concerns 
could possibly expect. Again, a 
joint selling organization, desiring 
itself to undertake the work of 
selling abroad, but not on so am- 
bitious a scale as in the examples 
above described, might decide to 
sell through local dealers, or 
through a traveler, in the mode 
characteristic of those types of 
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selling organization. Thus it might 
save all the wastes of competi- 
tion, and all the economies of 
combination, which savings and 
economies the joint selling type of 
organization makes possible, and 
at the same time might obtain all 
the advantages which other types 
of selling organization afford in 
many foreign markets. 

A joint selling organization, 
having contracted for the entire 
export product of its participating 
concerns, is therefore unfettered 
in its choice of methods for sell- 
ing in export trade, and is in po- 
sition to market abroad through 
branch houses, or export houses, 
or local dealers, or _ travelers, 
through any type of selling or- 
ganization whatsoever. 

_ Nor should it be forgotten that 
joint selling organizations, like all 
other types of Export Associa- 
tions, may combine with one an- 
other into larger, and more com- 
prehensive joint selling organiza- 
tions, whenever greater economies, 
or more efficiency, or any other 
advantages, to themselves and to 
the concerns participating in them, 
appear to lie in that direction. 
And should combinations of this 
character appear desirable, but 
obstacles be presented in the loss 
of individuality and independence 
which a larger joint selling organ- 
ization might involve, it should 
not be forgotten that single joint 
selling organizations, instead of 
combining into a larger selling or- 
ganization, may simply enter into 
agreements with one another re- 
garding allotment of export 
orders, or prices to foreign buyers, 
or terms of export sales, or credits 
to foreign customers, or grades of 
export prcducts, or allocation of 
foreign markets, or pooling of 
foreign business, or apportionment 
of output for export, or division 
of sales territory abroad, or com- 
mon selling agencies for export, 
or joint representation in export 
trade, or the like. Nor, finally, 
should it be forgotten that the 
humblest American exporter, 
whether he sells through an ex- 
port house, or local dealers, or a 
(Continued on page 125) 
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H. J. GRANT, 
Business Manager 
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All You Need 


to put your product “on the map” in Milwaukee is the 
one paper that goes into 90% of English-speaking homes 
every evening—the Milwaukee JOURNAL. 


Milwaukee, distributing center for 2,500,000 thrifty 
buyers with a single dominant newspaper, offers a unique 
opportunity for concentrated, economical, successful sales 
and advertising effort. Let us tell you how JOURNAL 
prestige backed by JOURNAL co-operation gets results. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Dominates Milwaukee-Wisconsin 


Special Representative: 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 
New Yorx—CuIcaco 
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Ist: 


2nd: 


3rd: 


4th: 


5th: 


6th: 


7th: 


In apportioning your appropriation for 
advertising just bear in mind these facts: 


That in magazine advertising you do not intensively 


cover any city. 


That, however, you do less in New York than in any 
other city in the country, because magazine circulation 
is smaller per capita there. 


That because different habits and living conditions 
obtain in New York City, is no reason at all why the 
retail distributor should be thus discriminated against. 


That the reason for this discrimination is a precon- 
ceived erroneous notion that an enormous sum must 
be spent in advertising in order to cover the market. 


That this erroneous conception is a result of a fail- 
ure to make a comparatively simple analysis of the 
tremendous existing differences between New York 
City and other metropolitan centres.*** 


That fundamentally this difference is based on the 
habits and living conditions of the New York resi- 
dent. His leisure time is spent in a different manner. 


That he is an inveterate theatre-goer and therefore 
theatre program advertising is the logical and natural 
form of advertising through which he can be effec- 
tively reached. 
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8th: 


Oth: 


10th: 


11th: 


12th: 


That when the New Yorker is advertised to he is 
more responsive probably than any other consumer 
elsewhere. He is a trained “spender” and looking 


always for what is novel or best. 


That through theatre programs you do advertise to 
him; that this form of advertising combines the ad- 
vantages of volume and class circulation with inten- 


sive concentration in the market.ttT 


That because it is based on and built around the 
habits and living conditions of New York specifi- 
cally, this form of advertising is economical and 
effective out of all proportion to its comparative cost. 


That there are forty-six different theatre programs 
published and the range of expenditure varies from 
$1,200.00 a minimum of quarter page in ten theatres, 
to a maximum of $16,000.00 annually, which pro- 
vides full page space in all the theatres for an entire 
year. 


That even the smaller of these expenditures tends to 
equalize in New York the advertising done by the 
manufacturer nationally and the distributor there is 
given in consequence proportionate assistance in dis- 
posing of his stock to the consumer. 


***An analysis of the difference between the existing conditions in New York and 
other metropolitan markets is published in booklet form and will be sent without cost 
on on reagent to the New York Theatre Program Corporation, 108 Wooster Street, New 

York City 

+TtA brief on the subject of Theatre Programs as compared with other forms of 
advertising will be sent without cost on request to the New York Theatre Program 
Corporation, 108 Wooster Street, New York City. 
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Woman has made herself 
indispensable to the Nation's 
war activities. This is being 
demonstrated daily in many 
splendid ways. The telephone 
operator takes her place in 
the front ranks of our “na- 
tional army” of women. 


Back of thescenes, invisible, 
her war work is to make tele- 
phone communication pos- 
sible. Through her the Chief 
of Staff in Washington speaks 
to the Cantonment Comman- 
dant in a far-off state. The 
touch of her fingers forges a 
chain of conversation from 
Shipping Board to shipyard, 
Quartermaster General to 
supply depot, merchant to 
manufacturer, city to country, 
office to home. 





One Policy 


One System 


Applied Patriotism 


Without her this increasing 
complexity of military, busi- 
ness and civil life could not 
be kept smoothly working. 
Hers is patriotism appuiied. 
She is performing her part 
with enthusiasm and fidelity. 


The increasing pressure of 
war work continually calls 
for more and more telephone 
operators, and young women 
in every community are an- 
swering the summons—cheer- 
fully and thoughtfully shoul- 
dering the responsibilities of 
the telephone service upon 
which the Nation depends. 
Each one who answers the 
call helps speed up the win- 
ning of the war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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traveler, or only by mail order, 
may nevertheless deal at arm’s 
length with the largest joint sell- 
ing organization, or may come to 
terms with it, if the terms are 
satisfactory to both parties, upon 
any agreement of the character 
above described, or, if he prefer, 
may go his own gait in export 
trade, with absolute assurance 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will protect him against any 
act of his big competitor that con- 
stitutes unfair competition or re- 
straint upon his export trade. 

Enough has been said, it is 
hoped, to indicate how multi- 
farious are the ways by which 
the branch house, the export 
house, the house selling through 
local dealers, the house selling 
through travelers, as well as the 
joint selling organization, may ob- 
tain the benefits of the Webb- 
Pomerene Law. 

So long as our present anti- 
trust laws continue to express our 
governmental policy toward com- 
bination in production, manufac- 
ture, and trade within the United 
States, it is unavoidable that there 
must be certain limitations and 
requirements in any statute per- 


mitting combinations in export 
trade. 
Undeniably these limitations 


and requirements occasionally pre- 
sent very puzzling problems. 
Many of these problems, it is 
believed, will yield to patience and 
ingenuity. Some of them call for 
a broadening of the Law, which 
the Federal Trade Commission 
will doubtless recommend, as soon 
as experience demonstrates that 
such broadening is needed to ful- 
fill the purposes of the Law, and 
is entirely consonant with the 
public interest. If the Webb- 
Pomerene Law is sympathetically 
utilized by the business com- 
munity, and is systematically 
applied by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and as_ occasion 
arises is intelligently broadened 
by further legislation, it will cer- 
tainly prove one of the most ef- 
fective agents in the upbuilding 
of American export trade after 
the war. 


Coast Artillery Corps Wants 
Ad-Men Members 


New York. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Through your columns, I should like 
to reach the men who were members 
of the Advertising Men’s Military 
Training Association with this message: 
Many of you who took great interest 
in training under Captain Staver and 
Lieutenant Smith never, for various 
good reasons, got into the service and, 
of course, never will now, but there is 
at present a very real opportunity, not 
only for expert training but, possibly, 
for important service in the “after the 
war” reconstruction days, in member- 
ship in the New York Guard. I refer 
especially to the Ninth Coast Artillery 
Corps, N. Y. G. We now have several 
vacancies in the Second Company due 
to promotions and losses to the Federal 
service, and I am sure no men would 
be more welcome than those who so 
greatly admired Captain Staver and 
a so enthusiastic under his leader- 
ship. 
No doubt there are other men also in 
publishing houses, advertising agencies 
and among advertisers who would be 
glad to join us. We shall be happy to 
receive applications. 

Epcar G. CrisweLt, 
Member, Recruiting Committee. 
Room 1203, No. 120 W. 32d St. 





If It Isn’t Advertising, What 
Is It? 


New York, Dec. 7, 1918 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been reading with much inter- 
est the Page & Shaw discussion that has 
been running in your columns. I agree 
with Mr. Varley that Page & Shaw are 
advertising, even though they repudiate 
the idea. I bought a box of their candy 
today and, lo and behold, right on top 
of the candy, on a nicely printed slip, 
I found this message: 

“The Candy of Excellence 
“When this package left our workrooms 
it was in perfect condition. If not 
when received by you, return same to 

Pace & Suaw, Inc. 
18-20 Ames St., Cambridge, Mass.” 

Now the point arises: When is an ad 
not an ad? Is this “insert” an adver- 
tisement, and if it isn’t what in the 
world is it? I think Page & Shaw are 
sincere in saying that they don’t adver- 
tise, but what in the’ world are they 
doing when they put a slip like this in 
their box of candy? Is it a piece of 
candy, or is it a part of the box, or 
just a part of the wrapper? Maybe 
Page & Shaw will let us know. 

S. C. LAMBERT. 





Now Advertising Manager of 
“Canadian Countryman” 


W. J. Robson has been made adver- 
tising manager of Canadian Country- 
man, Toronto. He has been assistant 
advertising manager for six years past. 






























































Annual Convention of National 





Advertisers 


A. N. A. Passes a Resolution Opposing National Trade-Mark—Favors 
Continuation of Restrictions Regarding Circulations— 
W. A. McDermid the New President 


HE Association of National 

Advertisers at its annual con- 
vention held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, last week, placed 
itself on record as being opposed 
to the adoption of a national trade- 
mark. When the subject came up 
for discussion not a single voice 
was raised in its favor and the 
resolution against it was adopted 
by a unanimous vote. 

The association expressed its 
appreciation of the benefits that 
had been derived from the restric- 
tions placed upon the circulations 
of newspapers and periodicals by 
the War Industries Board and 
recommended that they be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

That advertising men are in a 
position to render the nation a 
most valuable service during the 
reconstruction period, because of 
their knowledge of public opinion, 
and the best methods of influen- 
cing it through the various pub- 
licity mediums, was emphasized by 
several of the speakers who ad- 
dressed the convention. It was 
asserted that no other group of 
business men is so well qualified 
to interpret capital to labor of 
labor to capital. The. very nature 
of their duties has compelled them 
to study the industrial situation 
from every angle. If they accept 
the responsibility and devote their 
best energies to the task before 
them the threatened conflict be- 
tween capital.and labor will prob- 
ably never take place. 

Considerable attention was given 
to foreign trade problems, an en- 
tire session being devoted to the 
subject. It was the consensus of 
opinion that the United States 
must take its place among the 
great export nations if it is to ful- 
fil its destiny. 

The convention brought out 231 
representative advertisers from all 


over the country. The ending 7 


ret theory of mine that, first of 


the war, no doubt, had much to do 
with stimulating interest in the 
proceedings. During the last two 
years many concerns have been 
compelled to curtail their sales 
and advertising efforts. The re- 
moval of restrictions by the War 
Industries Board on both raw ma- 
terials and output leaves them 
now free to make an aggressive 
bid for business. 

More formal papers were read 
at the convention than in former 
years. The banquet on Thursday 
evening brought out a record- 
breaking crowd of guests, fully 
600 being seated at the tables when 
the offical photographer took a 
snapshot of the scene. The speak- 
ers were Abram I. Elkus, late 
ambassador to Turkey, who told 
in a dramatic and appealing way 
of his experiences in Constanti- 
nople in the early days of the 
war; the Rev. Charles A. Eaton, 
head of the National Service Sec- 
tion of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, whose demonstration of 
Prussianism and Bolshevism was 
warmly applauded; and B. C. 
Forbes, who spoke upon the part 
advertising is to have in the work 
of reconstruction. Mr. Forbes’ ad- 
dress appears in part elsewhere in 
this issue of Printers’ INK. 


OPPORTUNITY TO INTERPRET LABOR 
AND CAPITAL 


President L. B. Jones in his an- 
nual address at the opening of the 
convention, after saying that the 
war had developed new problems 
in business which must be studied 
and successfully solved, went on 
to state: 

“There is another duty to our- 
selves and our concerns and to 
our citizenship that we must per- 
form. We must act as interpre- 
ters of capital to labor and labor 
to capital. It has long been a 
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ASK ANY PRINTER WHY 


he likes to turn out a job on 


SYSTEMS BOND 


and he will tell you because it 


MAKES GOOD 


conclusively and can be relied upon 
for fine results. The finished printed 
matter can be visualized and 
planned accurately before the 
presses start running. In _ other 
words, 


Systems Bond Takes the 
Guess Work Out of Printing 


Your sample files are not complete - 
without SYSTEMS BOND speci- 
men sheets. White and 6 colors. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
501 Firrn Avenue, New York City 


Mills: Western Sales Office: 
Bangor and Lincoln 1223 Conway Bldg. 
Maine Chicago, Ill. 
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ABILITY 


PRINTERS’ INK 


100% 


Ability. 
to plan, prepare and 
place 100% advertising 
campaigns calls for 
ability to meet many 
requirements quite for- 


eign to the ordinary con- 
ception of advertising. 


And ability —in all its 
essentials —is only one 
of the primary require- 
ments for producing 
100% advertising results. 
For Executives—We have 
prepared a chart to help 
advertisers measure their 
sellingand merchandising 


efforts by 100% standards. 
TurnerAdvertisingCompany 


oe S. poser tes. Chicago, 




















all, the successful advertising man 
must be a regular human being. 
He must know and like people— 
all kinds of people—must be 
broad in his sympathies and in his 
understandings. Above all, he must 
be able to get the other fellow’s 
viewpoint. In presenting a propo- 
sition to the jobber or retailer, 
you do not say to yourself: ‘What 
will the president of our company 
think of this presentment?’ but, 
rather, you ponder on how it is 
going to look to the people who 
handle your goods. When you 
plan a campaign that is to reach 
the ultimate consumer you do not 
write it and illustrate it to meet 
the whims of your Board of Di- 
rectors, but to reach the hearts 
and minds and pocketbooks of the 
whole people. 

“In my opinion, and I am firmly 
of the belief that I am right, there 
is no class of men so closely in 
touch with the problems of the 
manufacturer and at the same 
time so cognizant of the working 
of the minds of the masses and 
how to approach those minds, as 
the advertising men. Some of 
them, before they fell into their 
present sinecures, were actually 
workingmen themselves. 

“Our editorial writers, graduates 
from our universities or from the 
reportorial ranks, are, as a rule, 
men of broad sympathies. Many 
of them have known much of 
hardship, and most of them are 
honestly interested in the uplift of 
labor. But the trouble is that these 
people are inclined to see only one 
side of the problem—the working- 
man’s side. They have had neither 
the business nor manufacturing 
experience and are, therefore, un- 
like you, in a position to see both 
sides clearly. 

“Our after-the-war problem is 
one of new relations. between la- 
bor and capital as well as one of 
new marketing conditions, and it 
seems to me that here is a tre- 
mendous opportunity for the ad- 
vertising man to make himself 
useful in helping to establish the 
most cordial relations between em- 
ployer and employee, between the 
main office and the factory. 

“Tt should fall upon him, unless 
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there is a specially qualified man 
for the job, to conduct an internal 
house-organ and so conduct it 
that he will sell the management 
to the employees just as he sells 
goods to the public—and as we 
all believe in honest advertising, 
there must be good and fair and 
honest management to sell to these 
employees just as there must be 
honest goods to sell to the public.” 


A BUSY YEAR FOR THE ASSOCIATION 


Secretary John Sullivan in re- 
viewing the work of the associa- 
tion during the past year said that 
it had been the most strenuous 
in its history. During the first 
year after the service department 
had been established, 1915-1916, a 
total of 572 requests for informa- 
tion had been received. During 
the two following years the re- 
quests increased to 5,640. Mr. Sul- 
livan pointed out that the A. N. A. 
was unlike any other association 
either here or abroad. Through 
the service it had been able to 
render it had saved its members 
thousands of dollars, and had en- 
abled manufacturers to go ahead 
with plans that have resulted to 
their material advantage, or to 
drop schemes that the informa- 
tion furnished showed would be 
unsuccessful and unprofitable. 

Gilbert H. Montague spoke on 
“Organizing for After-the-War 
Super-Salesmanship.” Superlative 
salesmanship, he insisted, and 
nothing less, can insure the future 
of American business. In outlin- 
ing the new type of instruction for 
salesmen, he said: 

“The sales force to-day must be 
taught how the selling possibilities 
of each territory, and of each 
dealer in each territory, must be 
analyzed at frequent intervals in 
the field, and how the house must 
always have on file in the office, 
on special forms prepared for the 
purpose and in detail covering 
many subjects, the results of these 
frequent analyses. The grand strat- 
egy of the house’s selling cam- 
paign, and the sales force’s func- 
tion as the intelligence depart- 
ment, on whom the general staff 
of house executives must depend 
in the formulation of this grand 
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strategy, must all be taught to 
the sales force in language so 
simple as to permit of no misun- 
derstanding, and with such per- 
suasiveness and conviction and in- 
spiration as to enlist all the in- 
telligence and enthusiasm of the 
sales force will.” 

R. L. Houston, vice-president of 
the Computing-Tabulating Record- 
ing Co. spoke on “What Should 
be Expected from an Advertising 
Department.” Mr. Houston as- 
serted that the advertising mana- 
ger should be present at every 
important conference held by the 
officials of the concern with which 
he is connected. “I have known 
of campaigns that were failures,” 
he said, “because the advertising 
manager was not kept informed 
upon the policies of the house.” 

Mr. Houston spoke of the im- 
portance of getting a_ reaction 
from the salesmen upon advertis- 
ing campaign plans. He told of 
one instance in which a piece of 
especially strong copy was read to 
the salesmen who were so much 
impressed by it that they went 
out and sold large quantities of 
goods upon the information it 
contained. 

C. F. Abbott, sales manager of 
the Celluloid Company, New York, 
in speaking upon the topic “What 
Should be Expected from the 
Sales Department,” said that dur- 
ing the past few years production 
had absorbed the attention of 
manufacturers. Thetime has now 
come when distribution must re- 
ceive greater consideration. Fac- 
tory production capacity is so 
much larger than the ability of 
our home market to absorb the 
goods that new markets must be 
developed. Mr. Abbott dwelt up- 
on the importance of the adoption 
of a definite policy by a firm in 
its relations to the public and the 
product itself. No manufacturer 
can hope to succeed without such 
a policy. From an investigation 
recently made, it was found that 
five out of every ten concerns are 
working without a definite policy 
and are therefore seriously handi- 
capped. 

The salesmen must be real men 
—men who understand human na- 
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ture, possess personality and the 
ability to convince others. They 
must have the earnest support of 
the home organization and be 
given the consideration they de- 
serve by the sales manager, who 
should be a real leader. Mr. Ab- 
bott advocated the employment of 
Americans in securing foreign 
trade rather than natives of the 
countries in which they seek to 
do business. They must be care- 
fully selected and trained for the 
work and must reside abroad. 

Wednesday evening was given 
over to the discussion of foreign 
trade. F. H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, said that Belgium 
and France look to the United 
States for help in re-establishing 
their industries which were de- 
stroyed by the Huns. 

“The war has created a good 
will for America abroad that 
would have taken us many years 
to establish,” he said. “It is now 
up to us to maintain that good 
will by fair play and right deal- 
ing. The French and the Bel- 
gians do not want to buy from 
catalogues, but from groups of 
manufacturers. The Sherman law 
should be repealed so that our 
business men may be placed on 
the same footing as the merchants 
of other nations in developing 
foreign trade.” 

J. W. Sanger, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who has recently returned from 
Cuba and South America, where 
he spent some time in making a 
survey of advertising conditions 
and processes, presented some val- 
uable facts on the subject. 

“T am hopeful of business in 
South America,” he said. “We 
cannot expect to have it all, but 
we certainly can win our share if 
we go at it right. We need bet- 
ter representation at trade cen- 
tres and better transportation and 
banking facilities. We should pay 
our salesmen good salaries and 
give them every possible assist- 
ance and encouragement in de- 
veloping sales. It has been the 
practice to send star salesmen 
down there for one or two trips 
and then think the trick has been 
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| A REVOLUTION 


A year ago the Rev. William Austin Smith came to 
The Churchman as its editor. The year’s work has 
revealed a distinctive editorial purpose, and a radi- 
cal departure from old methods. During the past 
twelve months the paper has won a place of re- 
ligious leadership. 


Its editorial policy has been to interpret the larger religious and 
social movements of the day, with an historical perspective and a 
sensitiveness to contemporary thought. 


It has attracted to its pages as contributors the ablest writers in 
the church. 


It has aimed in its news columns not merely to report items of 
local diocesan interest, but to keep its readers in touch with sig- 
nificant pronouncements of leaders of Christian thought and 
activity throughout the Nation. 


. That The Churchman has in some degree succeeded in these aims 
we are led to believe from numerous letters which are constantly 
coming to us from clergymen and laymen. One of these letters 
follows: 





From BISHOP FISKE 
Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of Central New York 


May I tell you how much [I appreciate the splendid im- 
provement in the paper. 

As one who was a member of THE CHURCHMAN staff 
more than a decade ago, I am so glad to see it taking on new 
life and vigor. As an old newspaper man, I like its newsi- 
ness and readableness, its strong editorials and interesting 
make-up. 

Most of all, I appreciate your success as an editor in 
attracting to its columns special writers of note. I could 
hardly imagine that in so short a time you would remake 
the paper and start it on a new career. 











Recent months have been a critical time for publishers everywhere 
on account of an unprecedented increase in the cost of produc- 
tion, but the reader of The Churchman subscribes to the paper 
because he wants it and not because it is forced upon him. The 
subscription price of $3.50 covers the publication cost without 
penalty to the advertiser. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 


Churchman Co., Publishers 
381 FourTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Advertising in the 
Automotive Field 








AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


MOTOR AGE 


MOTOR 
WORLD 


COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE 


MOTOR BOAT 


EL 
AUTOMOVIL 
AMERICANO 


TRANSFER 
& STORAGE 


TIRE 
RATE BOOK 








To cover the entire field, or any 
special part of it, in a direct, 
economical way, you can do no 
better than to make use of the 
Class Journal Publications. 


You can reach the most active 
Distributors—Jobbers, Dealers, 
Garages and  Repairmen— 
quickly, directly, and success- 
fully. 


You can reach the Manufac- 
turers, Engineers, Parts Makers. 
You can reach these prospects 
through mediums having an 
established reputation in this 
field, and a long record of ad- 
vertising efficiency. 


“the Class Jou rnal 


PUBLIC 


TIONS 





THE CLASS JOURNAL CO. 


U. P. C. Building, New York Mallers Building, Chicago 
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turned. It has not. Good sales- 
men must be sent down there to 
remain permanently. We should 
utilize the power of advertising 
in getting hold of the merchants 
of that country. That advertis- 
ing pulls in South America there 
is not the slightest doubt even 
though it is undeveloped. 

“Americans must remember that 
the population is thinly scattered 
over an area twice as large as 
that of the United States, and 
that there are few railroads. 
There is no middle class and, 
therefore, no large national ad- 
vertising medium. There are, 
however, in the big cities, high- 
class dailies and weeklies that 
have considerable circulation. 
It has been the custom of 
these publications to charge Amer- 
icans from 40 to 80 per cent 
higher advertising rates than local 
merchants. This practice will, it 
is hoped, be soon overcome. 

“Few of the papers have rate 
cards and these are used as a 
basis for haggling about rates. 
Extra charges are made for posi- 
tion, for special kinds of type, and 
borders. The poster field is over- 
crowded. Because of the multi- 
tude of posters, all of which are 
highly colored, it is almost impos- 
sible to secure proper display for 
any one design.” 

One of the most important ad- 
dresses on Thursday was that of 
Ralph Starr Butler. of the United 
States Rubber Company, who 
spoke on “Investigating the Mar- 
ket.” A portion of this address 
will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. Stanley Clague, managing 
director of the A. B. C., told of 
the importance of the work the 
bureau is doing. Harry Tipper, of 
Automotive Industries, made an 
impromptu address on the “Rela- 
tion of the Advertising and Sales 
Department to the Factory.” 

S. Wilbur Corham outlined for 
the convention some of the mat- 
ters of importance that advertis- 
ing men can learn from general 
business. He summarized this as 
follows: 

“The point I am trying to make 
is that the ideal advertising man- 
ager should be a business man, 
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capable of getting the respect of 
the business men who employ 
him; that he should be an execu- 
tive capable of getting things done, 
largely by other people; that he 
should select his agent-advisor on 
the basis of peculiar fitness for 
his particular requirements; that 
having established a clearly de- 
fined and purposeful relationship 
with the right agent, then the 
question of how he should func- 
tion in his relations with him is 
no more complicated than how 
he should function in his relations 
with his chauffeur or his banker 
or his doctor.” 

Friday morning R. A. Holmes, 
sales and advertising manager of 
the Crofut & Knapp Co., New 
York, spoke of the need of dress- 
ing the product properly. R. L. 
French, of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co., said that business to- 
day places salesmen and advertis- 
ing men in the front rank—“they 
are the shock troops, used to go 
over the top.” George W. Hop- 
kins, sales manager of the Colum- 
bia Graphophone Company, gave 
a talk upon the “Functions and 
Co-ordination of the Advertising 
and Sales Departments.” 

The election of officers for the 
ensuing year resulted as follows: 
President, W. A. McDermid, of 
the Gerhard Mennen Chemical 
Co., Newark. N. J.: vice-presi- 
dents, T. J. Wright, Felt and Tar- 
rant Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. 
P. Werheim, Pratt & Lambert 
Inc; Buffalo; .N« ¥.: G. Ff. 
Lord, E. I. du Pont de "Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del.; direc- 
tors of the three-year term, L. B. 
Jones, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; J. C. McQuis- 
ton, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
F. N. Sim, The Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., Detroit, Mich.; Geo. L. 
Sullivan, The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; directors for . 
the two-year term, F. A. Wilson- 
Lawrenson, -Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, N. Y.; J. W 
Speare, Todd Protectograph Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; director for one- 
year term, T. L. Briggs, Reming- 
ton Arms Union-Metallic Car- 
tridge Co., New York. 








































































Scores Claim Soldier Pictured in Ad 





General Cigar Company’s Copy Arouses Great Interest—Sister Proves 
Her Claim 


HE national weekly campaign 

now running, advertising Owl 
cigars, is bringing in a flood of 
interesting mail from mothers, 
wives and sweethearts who think 
they recognize the good natured 
Yank as their boy Over There. 
“When did he get back?” “I 


didn’t know he ever smoked,” and 
“Tell him to come and see me 


“Did I bayonet my first hun? 
Sure! How did it feel? It doesn’t 
feel! There he is. There you 
are. One of you has got to go. 
I preferred to stay. 


that a hun can anderstand!” 


Jable Yank, whore photograph 
ve, farsi met the dependable wi 
bo that dependable invest 


The depends 
appears abow 





“So when sergeant says, sock or 
‘Smash ‘em, boys’ —we do. 
And we go them one better —* 
like good old Yankee doodle And it docso't look i 
hard, does it? 

‘Why don’t you, too, try an Ow! or White 
Owl—todeg? 


Yanks. For bullets and bayo- 
nets are the only kind of lingo 





e, Tae, 19 Wen ah Seren, ew York 


Genenat Crean € “ oy 
TWO DEPENDABLE CIGARS 





(OWL 6 Pk ob 


ALMOST A “COMPOSITE” OF THE YANKEE ARMY 


quick,” are some of the sentences 
lifted from these letters. 

In this full-page series an 
almost life-sized portrait is shown 
of one of the Yank veterans 
puffing his Owl Invincible while 
the beaming smile and _ slightly 
parted lips denote his enjoyment 
of the operation. And to prove 
that he is typical of the millions 
abroad and still in camps, the 
daily correspondence of the Gen- 
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eral Cigar Company gives speak- 
ing evidence. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this campaign is the 
fact that among the many others 
a letter has been received from 
this Yank’s indisputable _ sister 
whose legality to the title was 
proven by reference to the re- 
lease signed at the time photo 
was taken. 

“Being a_ regular 
subscriber to the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 
for a number of 
vears,” said the letter, 
“the best treat was 
when we found our 
Yankee brother’s pic- 
ture in the August 3d 
issue, and again the 
same month. Gentle- 
men, when you have 
no further use for 
this original picture 
we would consider 
it a special favor if 
you will grant us 
an opportunity to get 
this. 

“We hope, some day 
to show this same 
brother with his 
seven brothers and 
father each with their 
favorite Owl and their 
sons with the Little 
Owls. 


“Mrs. B. C. MEIEROTTO. 
“Red Oak, Iowa.” 


Needless to say, a 
handsome copy of 
each of the two portraits was 
sent to the Yank’s sister, and 
possibly there are other young 
ladies who longingly gaze at his 
bronzed, smiling features adorn- 
ing their boudoir walls. 

This particular soldier boy who 
has created such a sensation was 
a member of the contingent re- 
turned home during the Third 
Liberty Loan. He was chosen for 
the Owl advertising because of 
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_ What the Sig-No-Graph 
_ Has Done for Duofold 
Health Underwear 
Company 


GENTLEMEN: 

We believe it only right to explain to 
you our satisfaction with the Sig-No-Graphs 
and the intelligent service you have ren- 
dered us. 

While the sign pleased us, the real test 
naturally was.how our customers would 
view it; and now since the signs have been 
out we don’t mind saying that they have 
proved a thorough success. 

When we placed our order we were a 
little hesitant because of former experience 
with similar advertising material wherein 
service from the manufacturer was _ lack- 
ing—intelligent handling of the proposition 
and particularly in packing and shipping. 
In these regards also we do not hesitate 
to compliment you and assure you that we 
have been thoroughly pleased on that score, 
also. Yours truly, 

DvuoFoLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR Co. 


What the Sig-No-Graph Will Do For You 














The unique multi-colored light effects of the 
Sig-No-Graph arrest attention wherever shown— 
—in store ‘windows, with interior displays or any- 
where merchandise is offered for inspection. A 
Sig-No-Graph window is a sales creator that 
constantly invites purchasers. 


Manufacturers: Ask us how you can use 
the Sig-No-Graph to increase distribution 
through your dealers. It is explained in 
our booklet, “Winning Sales With The 
Sig-No-Graph,” and is free upon request. 


=VIGN*GMAVH 


NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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What $70 Means to You! 


The page rate for an advertisement in Successful Banking 
is $70.00 an issue on a 12-page basis. The circulation of 
the magazine is 22,006—covering all banks in the United 
States with deposits of $100,000 or over. The magazine 
in each case goes to the active managing head of the 
bank, usually the cashier, but in every case the man who 
does the buying. 


Each $70.00 invested in one full-page advertisement in 
Successful Banking means that— 


—for % of a cent you place a sales message before 
the man authorized to spend thousands of dollars. 


—for 32c you have a heart-to-heart talk with 100 
men, some of whom it can reasonably be supposed 
you will influence to buy many times that amount 
of your product. 


—for $3.18 (less than the profit on one small sale) 
you place your advertisement in red and black before 
1000 of the most influential men and buyers in 
America—men whose names could not be gotten 
together and kept up to date and circularized for 
many, many times the cost for thus covering the 
entire 22,006. 


—for this $70.00, if the banking field is a logical one 
for you to sell, you make the best magazine adver- 
tising investment in the United States. 


Send for PORTFOLIO of facts concerning the 
present market possibilities of the banking field. 


Successful Banking 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


ANN 



















































































his good natured grin, and stood 
up and posed against the walls 
of the 71st Regiment Armory in 
New York. Through the various 
Government Consuls, soldiers of 
other nations have also been per- 
suaded to pose—the persuasion in 
most cases being a handful of 
Owls—and subsequent advertise- 
ments will show a British Tommy, 
a French Blue Devil, an Italian 
Bersaglieri, etc., each picture 
brimming over with that elusive 
thing we call human interest. 
When these appear, what 
strange communications may be 
received from all quarters of the 
globe, one can only conjecture. 


Line Reduced, Whitman Con-, 
tinued to Advertise 


An interesting side light upon the 
contraction of manufacturers’ lines 
while the war restrictions were at their 
height is furnished Printers’ InxK by L. 
W. Wheelock, advertising manager of 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Philadel- 
hia confectionery makers. ‘‘When the 
ce was lifted,” he states, “we were 
producing only five packages and in 
one-pound size only—dquite a contrac- 
tion from a list of 126 special packages. 
However, we have steam up, ali ready 
for a great expansion in the business 
within the next few years.” 

Whitman’s Christmas advertising lists 
only the five varieties that were manu- 
factured without interruption. The 
page—in color—was prepared several 
months ago. , 

The company’s magazine advertising 
was not curtailed during the war, and 
as a result it will be ready to re-enter 
the market from which it had to with- 
draw, in part, on account of the sugar 
shortage. 


Mail-Order Sales Responsive 
to Coming of Peace 


November sales of Sears Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago, were $24,128,700, an in- 
crease of more than four and one- 
quarter millions, or 21.42 per cent. For 
the eleven months of the year the sales 
amounted to $176,158,232, a gain of 
$16,754,381 over the corresponding 
period of 1917, or 10.51 per cent 


Wilson & Co. Will Pack Fruit 


Wilson & Company, Chicago packers, 
will erect a large plant in that city for 
preserving and packing fruits, jellies, 
jams, etc. A site has already been pur- 
chased for the new plant. The prop- 
erty comprises the building of the Wat- 
rous Acme Mfg. Co. and additional 
structures are to be erected. 
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Death of Victor H. Young 


Victor H. Young, vice-president of 
the Philip Kobbe Company, of New 
York, who died December 8, was one 
of the best known space buyers con- 
nected with the advertising field. In 
1915 he stated that up to that time he 
had handled $50,000,000 worth of ad- 
vertising. To this should be added 
several million more placed in 1916, 
1917 and 1918. 

Mr. Young was born in Sweden and 
ran away from home to become a sailor 

the age of sixteen. Landing in 
Canada at the end of his first voyage 
he arrived in Montreal, where, in 
answer to a want ad he secured a posi- 
tion as office boy with Anson McKim, 
who had just started his advertising 
agency. In 1890, desiring to get into 
a larger field, he wrote to George P. 
Rowell, publisher of the American 
Newspaper Directory, that he knew 
more about Canadian newspapers than 
he (Mr. Rowell) did, and that if he 
would give him a position he would 





come to New York and revise the 
Canadian part of the book. By return 
mail he received from Mr. Rowell the 


proof sheets of the Canadian section 
and a letter asking him to revise them 
and promising to pay him what the job 
was worth. That night Mr. Young re- 
vised the proofs from memory, making 
1,500 corrections, and sent them back 
to Mr. Rowell. 

His first position in the United States 
was with N. W. Ayer & Son of Phila- 
delphia, where he remained for three 
years. He then went to Chicago where, 
after a brief stay with the Lord & 
Thomas agency, he formed a connection 
with the Charles H. Fuller agency 
which lasted for nine years. ther 
agencies with which he worked were 
the Frank Seaman and the Bates ad- 
vertising agencies in New York. Dur- 
ing the past two years he had been 
associated with the Philip Kobbe Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Young possessed a marvelous 
memory. He could name the rates of 
nearly every newspaper in the country, 
could tell the leading facts about its 
history, and its connections. His judg- 
ment of advertising values was regarded 
as remarkably correct. 


Will Represent New York 
“Herald” in West 


John Glass, newspaper representative 
in Chicago, has been made Western 
representative of the New York Herald, 
New York Evening Telegram and New 
York Herald Paris edition, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1919. 


Hooker Will Leave 
Builder” 


C. P. Hooker has resigned as business 
manager of the National Builder, Chi- 
cago, to take effect January 1. Mr. 
Hooker is secretary of the Chicago 
Trade Press Association. 


“National 
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Trade Commission’s 
Ban on Gordon-Van Tine 
Advertising 





Objects to Company’s Attempt to 
Make Use of Federal Board’s 
Order Against Lumber Dealers 
in Its Advertising, Alleging It 
to Be Misleading 





HAT the Federal Trade Com- 

mission does not intend to al- 
low its name to be taken in vain 
for advertising purposes is the 
substance, seemingly, of a warning 
just laid upon the Gordon-Van 
Tine Company, of Davenport, 
Iowa, a mail-order house engaged 
in the sale of lumber and building 
material. The advertising copy 
for the use of which this firm has 
been called to account has been 


circulated in periodicals, maga- 
zines, trade journals and _ cata- 
logues. 


Primarily, the objection at 
Washington to the Gordon-Van 
Tine campaign is based upon a 
specific advertisement headed: 
“Marauding Tactics of Unfair 
Competition Must Cease.” This 
undertakes to interpret, from the 
standpoint of the advertiser, for 
the benefit of customers and pros- 
pective customers, the significance 
of an order and decision issued 
by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion some time since against vari- 
ous retail lumber dealers and an 
association of retail lumber deal- 
ers in the Middle West. The 
Trade Commission, however, de- 
nounces this particular example of 
“testimonial” advertising as “false, 
misleading and a gross misrepre- 
sentation.” 

This flare-back in Gordon-Van 
Tine advertising constitutes the 
latest chapter in a long-drawn 
trade controversy between the so- 
called “regular” retail lumber 
dealers and the catalogue houses 
engaged in the sale of building 
material, ready-cut houses, port- 
able buildings, etc. Up to this 
time the advantage of Govern- 
mental interference has been all 
with the mail-order houses. It 
was duly related in Printers’ INK, 
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at the time that the retailers were 
first disciplined, for what insidioys 
forms of advertising waste the 
local dealers were held responsible, 

A favorite form of heckling was 
for a local merchant to induce as 
large a number as possible of his 
friends and relatives to write, with 
no serious intent, for the cata- 
logues of the mail-order houses, 
The catalogues thus collected were 
destroyed, as a means of increas- 
ing the selling costs of the mail- 
order firms. 

When the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by formal order required 
a large number of designated 
lumber dealers to cease and de- 
sist from such ruses for drawing 
the advertising fire of the cata- 
logue houses, the Gordon-Van 
Tine Company sought to give the 
widest publicity to the mandate 
by means of advertising such as 
the specimen above mentioned. 
The copy. which the Commission 
protests “does not fairly and 
truthfully represent” its order and 
decision contains such lines as 
“From now on, you can _ buy 
wherever you please without being 
bothered, boycotted or bluffed.” 

Although the Trade Commis- 
sion, in the complaint just served 
upon Gordon-Van Tine does not 
go into particulars on this point, 
advertising men who study this 
precedent-making document may 
in many instances suspect that 
the indignation of the Trade 
body was aroused not only by the 
extravagance of the catalogue 
firm’s claim, “A victory has been 
won for you and for us” but like- 
wise by certain statements in the 
copy which might be taken by 
the casual reader for official en- 
dorsements. No doubt it was far 
from the intention of the Gordon- 
Van Tine copy writer to imply 
that the Trade Commission’s ac- 
tion against the local dealers was 
a vindication of the catalogue 
firm’s claim to be able to under- 
sell and supply the highest grade 
building material “at less-than- 
local-dealer prices.” but the Trade 
Commission may have felt that a 
superficial perusal of the adver- 
tisement would create that im- 
pression. 
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The Verdict of 
Keen Space Buyers 


With the exception of the Post, which 
was first in four classifications, the 
Boston daily newspapers of large cir- 
culation rank as follows in advertising 
lineage during the month of November: 


TOTAL DAILY DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Herald and Traveler................- *419,846 
Lee AS 12 DM Bi RR spenamgaptsre ts Lek AP mb rea cr oP 336,836 
EE ae ere Sree 268,080 
RETAIL STORE ADVERTISING 
Herald and Traveler................. *217,095 
PONTE nce ecesassscnsesausasueas 205,535 
Cli Oe aR ee OO eS lane, etme na eater many 143,178 
GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Herald and Traveler............. Pera 
:. .. iabitwhaly n CSERN peN a edee 105,997 
I is ee Seen hel? 5 aie rat, 97,415 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
Herald and Traveler................. *24,798 
cc canna peeR NNER en awe 10,181 
a eee ee 1,100 


Herald and Traveler led Post 6025 lines 
AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 


Herald and Traveler................. *7,024 

EE, ns nae oe ae whee ve bene d nes 576 

OO RR nT re 36 
BOOK ADVERTISING 

Herald and Traveler................. * 10,923 

RGA GE A che Sie we binge wie e ee 908 

NOOO CT CCC re eee Te 160 


Herald and Traveler led Post 9609 lines 


*Herald display lineage only is figured, but advertising ran in 
both papers. 
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She Cheaper Cehicle 
is /Vlore Costly 


HE horse costs but a frac- 

tion of the price of amotor- 
truck—yet the acid-test of war- 
time needs has shown the 
horse to be the most expen- 
sive kind of transportation. 


The truck’s first cost be- 
comes a low net cost because 
of the dependable, efficient 
delivery. 


Same way with your adver- 
tising message ! It gets stranded 
in waste-basket ditches unless 
its vehicle is strong enough to 
get it to the reader. 


Booklets, folders, circulars, cata- 
logs, and office stationery printed on 
“STRATHMORE QUALITY” 
papers take on an individuality that 
carriesthem tothe reader’s attention. 
Strathmore papers have a character 
that strengthens and supports your 
message. Through their appearance 
they help you say your say. 


Fewer printed pieces sent via 
Strathmore way do more work than 
many sent the waste-basket way. 
And the saving in material and 
effort helps all along the line in 
these days of conservation. 


Your printer or advertising agent will be 
glad to show you sumples o 
“STRATHMORE QUALITY” papers. 


Write us for our booklet, ‘Selective Mailings.’ 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 


% Strathmore 
Quality Papers 
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The Advertising Interest in the 
Labor Question 


Urged at Labor Conference That Living Comforts Form Proper Stand- 
ards of Wages 


N advertising man sitting in at 

the sessions of the two-day 
Labor Reconstruction Conference 
of the Academy of Political 
Science in New York on Friday 
aid Saturday of last week would 
be likely to think of a lot of things 
not directly mentioned by the 
speakers. 

If he had been inclined to re- 
gard the labor question as a mat- 
ter that did not concern his de- 
partment of business, the remarks 
of some of the authorities that 
appeared on the programme would 
be apt to awaken him from his 
smug position. Suddenly he would 
realize that the factory superin- 
tendent isn’t the only one who 
should be interested in labor. The 
subject, in all its amazing ram- 
ifications, is also of very vital im- 
port to the ‘sales department. 
Why? Simply because the main 
object of the labor movement is 
to maintain and to improve the 
standard of living of the great 
mass of human beings. Now that 
is exactly what advertising is try- 
ing to do, and in a large measure 
has succeeded in doing. Adver- 
tising is really a radical force that 


is aiming to make an equitable dis- . 


tribution of the products of in- 
dustry. And strange to say that 
is exactly what labor wants. 

An advertiser can succeed only 
as large numbers of persons can 
afford to buy his product. An 
advertiser’s opportunity increases 
in proportion to the number-of his 
available prospects. The more 
Prosperous and contented every- 
body is, the greater his chance to 
sell his wares. So when we inter- 
pret labor in terms of living stand- 
ards, it is easy to see that we have 
a subject of direct advertising in- 
terest. 

The conference has a rather 
high-brow name. But don’t let 
it be supposed that the some 
thirty speakers who addressed the 
sessions are long-haired theorists, 


who had nothing to offer but 
opinions. Practically every name 
on the programme was a man or 
woman who has held some impor- 
tant war job and who was instru- 
mental in successfully guarding 
labor through the conflict. Such 
men, for instance as Charles M. 
Schwab, William H. Taft, Samuel 
Gompers, Frank Vanderlip, Felix 
Frankfurter and women such as 
Pauline Goldmark, Manager 
Women’s Service Section, U. S. 
Railroad Administration, Mary 
Van Kleeck, Director, Woman in 
Industry Service, U. S. Labor de- 
partment, and several others. 


DEMANDS A RETURN TO BUSINESS IN- 
DIVIDUALISM 


The keynote of the meetings 
seemed to be that the Govern- 
ment will rapidly dismantle much 
of the elaborate machinery that 
has been built up during the war 
for the control of labor. Doubt 
was expressed as to whether the 
public would permanently tolerate 
arbitrary action from quasi-gov- 
ernmental bodies, which was put 
up with during the war because 
of the national emergency. This 
note was sounded rather loudly 
at the dinner, which brought the 
Conference to a close Saturday 
evening. Frank A. Vanderlip, who 
presided at this session, said that 
we must stop leaning on the Gov- 
ernment for everything and re- 
turn to individualism. He said the 
sooner we do this, the more firm- 
ly we will get our feet on the 
ground and be prepared to build 
strongly. 

Mr. Vanderlip stated that the 
Government could not be expected 
to. keep factories going in order 
to keep labor employed at high 
wages. Private business will have 
to absorb all released workers, 
and while this process may hurt a 
little he believes no serious dif- 
ficulty will be encountered. He 
claims that there is no reason to 
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anticipate any big drop either in 
wages or in prices for a period of 
years. 

Industrial enterprises in the fu- 
ture will get their capital more 
from the people than from banks, 
thinks Mr. Vanderlip. Liberty 
bond sales show the vast possibili- 
ties of selling sound securities to 
the public. 

Charles M. Schwab also is very 
optimistic about the future. He 
declared that he was going to 
borrow all the money he could lay 
his hands on and invest it in the 
steel business. Mr. Schwab’s ad- 
dress consisted largely of a plea 
for the private ownership and oper- 
ation of a mercantile marine in 
this country. He said that was the 
only way a mercantile marine can 
be successfully managed. Such 
an operation of a vast fleet would 
solve our labor problems and’ open 
up untold opportunities for the 
United States. 

In another session § Felix 
Frankfurter, Assistant Labor Ad- 
ministrator, brought out this same 
thought that industry must now 
organize itself. It must bring 
about the same co-operation be- 
tween labor and capital that the 
Government so successfully ac- 
complished under the pressure of 
war. He stated that the war has 
made capital and labor respect 
the rights of each and that this 
spirit will continue under proper 
management. Mr. Frankfurter 
affirmed, however, that if there is 
labor exploitation, there can be no 
adequate answer to Bolshevism. 

As a whole the attitude of 
the conference was. sympathetic 
toward the ideals of labor. The 
experience of the War Labor 
Board, the Policies Board and 
other Governmental bodies does 
not indicate that a solution to the 
vexed labor question has been 
found. Much, however, has been 
learned. Many benefits have been 
derived from the war-time regu- 
lation of labor. Many old evils 
have been partially eliminated. 
The need for some permanent 
stabilizing machinery that will 
always keep labor and capital con- 
tentedly functioning together, has 
been suggested by the war. The 
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purpose of the conference was 
largely to co-ordinate all this 
experience, assemble the informa- 
tion and pass it on for the guid- 
ance of private employers in the 
future. 

The Government has been ac- 
cused of truckling to labor. But 
according to G. H. Sines, of the 
Railway Wage Adjustment Board, 
wages as a whole have not ad- 
vanced in proportion to the cost 
of living. In some cases they have, 
especially in the metal trades and 
in fact in most fields where war 
contracts were based on the cost 
plus plan. Mr. Sines showed that 
there is a vast difference between 
the money wage and the real wage. 
The money wage was advanced 
generously but the purchasing 
power of that wage was not equal 
to the old wage when the cost of 
living was lower. He said that in 
December, 1917, after some ad- 
vances had been given to railroad 
employees, 51 per cent of all the 
people working for railroads were 
getting $75 a month or less and 
that 80 per cent were receiving not 
more than $100 a month. Mr. Sines 
stated that after all pending in- 
creases have been granted the 
average advance to railroad 
workers would be 50 per cent and 
in the meantime the increase in 
the cost of living since 1914 had 
been 65 per cent. In _ other 
words the purchasing power of 
their money had declined. This is 
significant when we consider that 
there are over two million rail- 
road employees in the United 
States. 

W. S. Carter, Director, Division 
of Labor, U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration, stated that this depart- 
ment is trying to work out some 
fair wage that will continue after 
the cost of living declines. Mr. 
Carter spoke of the great change 
that has taken place in the mental 
attitude of railroad employees. 
For years they had been educated 
to believe that the strike or the 
threat of a strike was the only 
way they could have their demands 
granted. The war has shown, 
however, that boards of adjust- 
ment, composed of an equal rep- 
resentation selected by the unions 
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Manufacturers of 


‘“Made in America 
Products 


Advertise! 


Your name, your trade-mark is the largest 
item in your list of assets. Put your name 
up, perpetuate your trade-mark. 


Out-Door Painted 
and Electric Signs 


represent the one permanent form of .ever- 
lasting advertising. Begin with 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The nation’s playground 
Densest— Most national Center 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


New York to Philadelphia 
Greatest traveled R. R. in the World 


MG R.C Maxwell Co. Trenton N.S 


Branch Offices 
New York— Atlantic City 
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WHERE THEY WORK TO MUSIC 


Rice, the slaple food of the Philippines is planted to 
the twang of the guitar. 


This is but one of the many unique customs of the country 


To fake advantage of the commercial possibilities 
of the Islands, you must know and understand the 
customs and fhe people. 


i) The Pacifie Commercial Company, the 
PX largest enterprise in the Philippines offers 
Xi to exporters and manufaeturers unexcelled 
facilities for distribution. 

Its selling division covers the Islands. 

Its publicity organization reaches nearly 
every home, using the eight principal dialects 
of the country and Chinese, Spanish and English) 


Its various departments carry and distribute food 





products, textiles, machinery, hardware, automobiles 
trucks, tires, household goods, paints, se priers good 
FA\ shoes, furnishings and sundries, toilet articles 

Aitth\ plumbing supplies, agricultural implements and tools 






iN 


If yours is a problem of Philippine 4 
4 distribution call upon or write to the _* 
nearest office or address us at 


PACIFIC COMMERCIA 


KOBE, JAPAN MANILA SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PUBLICITY DEPT. MANIA 
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and by the regional directors, 
work out admirably. Instead of 
being advocates for their respect- 
ive interests of what ought to be 
done, these boards have been 
judges, declaring what is to be 
done. The recognition of the 
eight-hour day, affirmed Mr. Car- 
ter, had done much to nullify dis- 
content and to create a fine feeling 
among the people working on the 
railways. In legislation deter- 
mining the future of the railroads 
this executive said that the prin- 
ciples which have been learned 
out of the trying war experience 
must be recognized. 

Wm, F. Ogburn, Director, Cost 
of Living Department, National 
War Labor Board, said that under 
no circumstances should the stand- 
ards of living be permitted to go 
down. He believes this is the fact 
that should determine all war 
policies. “Throughout all our his- 
tory,’ he declared, “our living 
standards have improved. We 
must see that this is continued.” 
Here is a sentiment with which 
we are sure all advertisers will 
find themselves in hearty accord, 
and it is a sentiment that pervaded 
nearly all the deliberations of the 
conference. Mr. Ogburn said 
there should be minimum stand- 
ards of living below which our 
people should not be allowed to 
go. “The War Labor Board had 
drawn up a minimum subsistence 
wage level and a minimum comfort 
level,” he said. This was used as 
a guidance in allowing wage in- 
creases, although not followed ab- 
solutely. Director Ogburn’s speech 
went into living standards most 
elaborately. “The forces of true 
democracy will resent any tend- 
ency to lower the standard of 
living,” he stated, “for democracy 
means the right to. choose one’s 
Standard of living.” 

G. S. Arnold, of the staff of the 
War Labor Policies Board, said 
that a wise policy of encouraging 
industry, doing public work and of 
giving temporary employment will 
steer us safely through the crucial 
months ahead. He said that if 
too keen a competition for jobs 
is permitted, labor will lose all 
that it has recently gained. 
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Helen Fraser, of London, said 
there is plenty of work in Great 
Britain for every man and woman 
who wishes to work, if the Gov- 
ernment and business men will 
deal with the situation progres- 
sively. She said that standards of 
living have improved vastly in 
Great Britain during the war, and 
that the democratic feeling that 
has grown up will assure the 
maintenance of these standards. 
Miss Fraser declared that we 
must stop thinking in terms of 
wages and begin thinking of the 
living conditions that we can give 
our workers. 

Sophia Carey, also of London, 
talked of food conditions in Eu- 
rope and of the opportunities the 
situation offered America. Food 
is the foundation of our social 
order. Industrial rest or unrest 
depends largely, she imparted, on 
the cost of food and the ease with 
which it can be obtained.. When 
the world’s pantries are groaning 
with a load of good things to eat, 
there is little chance for Bolshe- 
vism. Miss Carey asserted that 
foreign food markets could now 
be attained with little effort, or as 
we say in advertising at small 
selling cost. The introduction of 
our food would pave the way for 
other American products. 

A. back-to-the-land movement, 
as a means of solving labor 
troubles was discussed by Ex- 
Congressman Kent, of California, 
and now a member of the Tariff 
Commission. He said there are 
millions of half-satisfied foreigners 
in our cities, who were trained as 
farmers in Europe. These men 
would like to get on the soil, but 
lack the means. The Government 
should give them every assistance. 
Their success on the farms would 
be much greater than it is in the 
cities and it is easy to imagine 
that their achievements would 
swell the bulk of our national 
prosperity. 

Thomas B. Love, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in speak- 
ing on the “Government’s Respon- 
sibility for Disabled Industrial 
Workers,” came out for a plan 
to have the nation insure those 
who are disabled from any cause. 
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It was shown by Dr. George E. 
Haynes, director of negro eco- 
nomics of the Labor department, 
that the colored man’s standard of 
living has improved during the 
war, and that in justice to him he 
should be given such treatment 
as will enable him to maintain the 
new ideals that have been opened 
up to him. 

Probably the most radical views 
expressed at the conference, 
strange to say, were uttered by a 
manufacturer—R. J. Caldwell, 
president of the Connecticut Mills 
Company. He came out flat-foot- 
edly for compulsory insurance 
against unemployment. “Every 
industry,” he believes “should in 
time of plenty provide an insur- 
ance fund against a time of 
famine. It would be the greatest 
single solution to the question of 
poverty that could be devised.” 
The contributions to such a fund 
would have to be levied fairly 
against all employers. Mr. Cald- 


well declared that while our Gov- ° 


ernment is a democracy, our in- 
dustry is a monarchy. He plead- 
ed for a system of distribution of 
common stock among employees 
as a means of winning their more 
direct interest in the business. 
The first session of the confer- 
ence was devoted to “women in 
industry,” at which Mary Elizabeth 
Dreier presided. All of the speak- 
ers were women. Mary Anderson, 
Assistant Director, Women in In- 
dustry Service, Department of 
Labor, threw a hot shot into this 
gathering when she said that if 
any one must be withdrawn from 
industry let it be the two million 
children who are employed there. 
She asserted that women cannot 
be withdrawn. In her estimation 
not over five per cent of the 
women working to-day are doing 
sO as a pastime or as a help in the 
war emergency. The others are 
working because they have to. 
The keynote of this session was 
that women must get equal pay for 
equal work. Speaker after speak- 
er reiterated this declaration. In 
the past it has been assumed that 
women could afford to work for 
less because they have no family 
obligations. The fact is, however, 
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that a high percentage of all wom- 
en workers have heavy family re- 
sponsibilities. Another reason for 
equal pay is because of union ob- 
jection to women infiltration. At 
the beginning of the war, women 
began taking jobs at ten or twelve 
cents an hour less than the men 
were getting. To hold their jobs 
they had to do the work as well 
as the men and often they did it 
better. Hence union objection, 
The Railroad Administration soon 
saw this and established the policy 
of paying for the job, whether it 
was done by man or woman. 

The war has shown that women 
are fitted for many positions from 
which they have always been 
barred. A surprising thing is 
that many girls have taken to 
mechanics just as a duck takes to 
water. They have accomplished 
so much without any training that 
they will be able to do much more 
with proper training. Pauline 
Goldmark said that 99 different 
kinds of work have been opened 
to women on the railroads. Some 
of these tasks they perform better 
than men. It has been found that 
there are other tasks for which 
they are unfitted. Many women 
have developed tremendously un- 
der the incentive of high wages. 
A girl who had been trudging 
along at eight dollars a week 
would develop real executive 
capacity when her wage went up to 
forty-five cents an hour. 

Another thing that developed, 
asserted Miss Goldmark, is that 
men superintendents do not al- 
ways get the best service out of 
women workers because men don't 
appreciate the necessity for con- 
veniences, such as dressing rooms, 
rest parlors, etc. Women need a 
lot more attention in this regard 
than do men. 

The consensus of the Confer- 
ence may be summed up in the 
words of Samuel Gompers, who 
said “This is no time to rock the 
industrial boat.” All were agreed 
that the big job of absorbing labor 
and of establishing industrial 
equilibrium is up to private busi- 
ness, but in doing so the clear cut 
lessons of the war should be ob- 
served. 
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CATALOGS 


BROADSIDES — FLYERS—FOLDERS— CIRCULARS 


Every manufacturer in the United States is 
mentally or actually figuring on expansion. 


Expansion calls for publicity---periodicals--- 
newspapers---Broadsides---folders---catalogs. 


We are manufacturers of paper-—-paper of 
every variety--for every use. We are “squar- 
ing away’”’ to meet the demand that is coming 
for the making of the hundreds of tons of 
paper to be printed and distributed in this 
and foreign countries during 1919. 


Machine Finish and Super-calendered Book, 
English Finish and Coated papers--light 
weights a specialty. 


Let us know what you are contemplating. 
Possibly a timely suggestion may be made. 


Seaman Paper Company 


Chicago New York 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 





All together—Let’s continue production 
and insure Prosperity. 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
w B. Wiuson, Secretary 
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Actual Economy 
on Letterheads 


War has succeeded in teach- 
ing everybody one thing long 
preached—the actual economy of 
Quality. 

On 10,000 letterheads, you ‘can 
appear to save $20 by substitut- 
ing a cheaper paper for Old 
Hampshire Bond. But you could 
appear to save still more by resort- 
ing to a still cheaper paper. And 
$20 on 10,000 letterheads appears 
to save how much per letter? A 
small fraction of a cent. You 
have to figure it in mills. 



































letterheads fails to impress some 

business man as Old Hampshire 
Bond always does, how much will } & 
you actually lose? 








is the high-standard paper for letter- 
heads. Its feeling, appearance and 
water-mark establish your judgment 
and in a way your commercial F 
position. Establishtheseinstantly, 
surely and with actual economy by 
specifying the letter paper of recog- 
nized rank everywhere. 

Send for This 


“Better Business Letters’’ is a collection of 
the best printed, lithographed and engraved 
letterheads that you will indsuggestive. Write 
to us on your business stationery for them. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 











Justa minute! If merely one of your | as 
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The How and 
Why of Rogers 
Advertising 


Peet 





(Continued from page 6) 
Peet style of copy, and several 
persons have bobbed up modestly 
as claimants of that honor. Here 
is the right of it, as Mr. Chambers 
told it: 

“T took over the advertising al- 
most exactly forty years ago, after 
our first store had been in opera- 
tion for several years. Our ad- 
vertising had been ‘anybody’s job’ 
up until then, and I was not espe- 
cially satisfied with it, though our 
business was growing satisfac- 
torily. However, I wanted to try 
out Mr. Powers’ plan of writing 
news items about merchandise, in 
as good English as I happened to 
have at my command, and with a 
little element of humor which 
would let the reader recognize the 
astonishing fact that a merchant 
may also be a human being. 

‘Tt happened that an English 
cartoonist dropped in to see me. 
He was stranded in this country, 
and possessed a knack of drawing 
whimsical little figures which 
were grotesquely out of propor- 
tion—heads too large for the 
bodies, as was then and still is, 
the style among many political 
cartoonist$. I engaged the artist 
to make pictures under my super- 
vision, and I wrote the copy. And 
we've stuck to it ever since. 

“Quite a number of artists have 
one time or another worked on 
our advertising illustrations, but 
always conforming to’ the general 
style already established. Will 
Phillip Hooper, in particular, did 
them for a number of years. The 
copy has been done largely by 
myself, though of recent years I 
have of course turned over the 
bulk of it to our advertising man- 
ager,” 

The Rogers Peet copy looks so 
everlastingly simple that I sup- 
pose there is hardly a city in the 
country where at least one bright 
advertising manager for a re- 
tailer has not tried his hand at 
imitating it locally. Yet, as they 
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quickly discover, it is not so easy 
as it looks. It would be a bold 
man who would claim that he had 
produced spurious “R-P” copy as 
good as the original—at least, for 
as long as a week at a time! 

“T can’t say that there is any 
secret about it,” Mr. Chambers 
said in answer to a question. “We 
always try to have little to say, 
and to say it pleasantly. And we 
are not afraid to get onto rather 
unconventional, intimate ground, 
if the occasion seems to war- 
rant it.” 

Here, for instance, is an ad- 
vertisement which appeared early 
in 1914 and may serve as an il- 
lustration of what Mr. Chambers 
refers to. Not many advertisers 
would have thought of doing this, 
and few, it is safe to say, could 
have done it so pleasantly! 

“For years it has been the pol- 
icy of the house to hire boys and 
raise men, so that we seldom 
have an advanced position that 
cannot be filled from the ranks; 
and several of our heads of de- 
partments started their business 
lives with us. 

“Boys applying for jobs pass a 
sort of civil service examination 
and their home and school records 
are looked up with care. If un- 
der sixteen, the boy must attend 
either public night school or the 
store school we maintain in the 
early morning hours. His educa- 
cation thus begun goes right on 
in the operations of a business 
where rewards await the efficient. 
These rewards are in the form 
of a steady advancement and fair 
pay for actual achievement. Divi- 
dends, unlike the sunshine and 
showers, do not fall here upon 
everyone alike, but we have just 
distributed among our retail sell- 
ing force a considerable sum (if 
not quite ten millions). 

“Typical cases who received 
substantial checks are the broth- 
ers Thomas and William Tucker. 
Both started as errand boys, one 
eighteen and the other six years 
ago. 

“Thomas is a leading clothing 
salesman at our 13th Street store 
with a little family and a cozy 
bank account. Wiliam is sailing 












































































An Pane 
Agency with 
Vision 
jo 

NE London Advertising 

Agency, finding that no 
more space could be secured 
in ‘‘ PUNCH” during 1918 
and 1919 for its clients, all 
of whom are of the high- 
est class, has just sent in, 
in one day, firm orders 
for advertising space in 
“PUNCH” in issues in 
1920 (the year after next), 
totalling EIGHTY-SIX 
AND A QUARTER 
PAGES, all for old adver- 
tisers, so that continuity of 
their profitable investments 
in “‘ PUNCH” space might 
be maintained beyond per- 
adventure at least until the 
end of 1920. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “ Punch” 
IO Bouverie Street 
London, Enz 
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to-day for a Mediterranean cruise, 
as the guest of a gentleman 
whose friendship was _ formed 
over the furnishing goods counter 
by reason of good manners and 
good salesmanship. 

“We wish him a_ prosperous 
| trip on a well earned vacation 
and a safe return to future suc- 
cesses.” 

Here is another advertisement 
which would have raised troubled 
doubts about “dignity” in the 
breasts of some business men 
who are far less entitled to the 
real dignity of honest achieve- 
ment than is the house of R-P: 

“Why is a Rogers Peet cus- 
tomer like a certain Rogers Peet 
salesman? 

“They both come back. 

“The customer because he likes 
the Rogers Peet policy—complete 
satisfaction or your money back. 

“The salesman because he likes 
the Rogers Peet policy, too. 

“Mr. Edward C. Warren, for 
twenty-five years a leading sales- 
man at our Warren street store, 
left us a year ago for another 
engagement that seemed attrac- 
‘tive, taking with him our high 
regard and best wishes. 

“An attack of homesickness 
brings him back to his old place 
where he is welcomed by his for- 
mer associates and customers.” 

When Anthony Fiala, now a 
major in the United States Army, 
and then head of the sporting 
goods department for Rogers 
Peet, was selected to go on Colonel 
Roosevelt’s South American ex- 
pedition, the firm took occasion 
to remark quietly in print: 

“Since we began to outfit ex- 
plorers we have certainly covered 
a considerable range of territory 
—all the way from Chesterfield 
Inlet, on the edge of the Arctic, 
where Harry Radford received 
the supplies we forwarded for the 
Arctic Club; as high as Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, where Professor Parker's 
expedition took our equipment, 
down to the Argentine with Col- 
onel Roosevelt. 

“But we have just as much in- 
terest in outfitting our week-end 
friends for golf, tennis, hunting 
or fishing.” 
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To Publishers 
seeking representation 
in Philadelphia 


and adjacent territory 


ORRESPONDENCE is in- 

vited from Publishers who 
are not now getting from this ter- 
ritory as large a volume of busi- 
ness as their publications should 
have. 


I have a small, highly efficient 
business-producing staff, inten- 
sively covering Eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
the cities of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and will consider the addi- 
tion of one or two publications to 
my present list. 


I am a salesman of space, not 
merely a representative, and shall 
accept only such publications as I 
know I can get results for. 


JOSEPH A. McGUCKIN 


Publishers Representative 
1328 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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Major Fiala, by the way, had 
already been on two Arctic ex- 
peditions—one of them his own. 
A subsequent advertisement, based 
on a letter from him, told how the 
Roosevelt expedition was getting 
along—and brought a prompt ob- 
jection from Colonel Roosevelt’s 
publishers, who said they had the 
exclusive right to release informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Advertising so unusual in char- 
acter as that of Rogers Peet might 
logically be expected to call forth 
criticism from outside sources 
now and again; and the inter- 
viewer was not surprised to learn 
that this has indeed been the case. 

“A great many times, friends 
who thought they knew more 
about our advertising than we did, 
have kindly pointed out its faults 
to us,” Mr. Chambers remarked. 
“We have been told that we didn’t 
use space enough; that humor is 
out of place in advertising; that 
we ought to illustrate our copy 
with more detailed drawings of 
the merchandise mentioned; and 
everything else you can think of! 
When such criticisms have been 
made in good faith—as undoubt- 
edly many of them have been— 
we have told our self-appointed 
advisers courteously that our ad- 
vertising is aimed to do a certain 
thing and that it seems to be 
accomplishing that purpose; and 
we feel sufficiently satisfied with 
our measure of success not to care 
to experiment with it. 

“The size of our advertisements 
is the thing of least importance 
to us. Every now and then we 
run a full-page piece of copy, if 
we feel that the occasion warrants 
it; and our daily single-column 
advertisements are written, not to 
fill a definite space, but to say 
something which we want to say. 
We use an adequate number of 
words, whether it be fifty or five 
hundred, and then buy space 
enough to give that advertisement 
proper display—that is, to print 
it in a readable and attractive 
type face. 

“It is only common sense to 
realize that if we advertised 
spasmodically—say, once or twice 
in six months—the size of space 
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we use would not draw any 
startling degree of public atten. 
tion. The ‘prestige-value,’ or 
‘cumulative effect’ or whatever jt 
is that the advertising experts call 
it (I’m not one) undoubtedly has 
a great deal to do with the re. 
sults we get from our advertising 
—very satisfactory results, as | 
need not say. We try to write 
our advertisements in such a style 
that men will turn to them and 
read them day by day for their 
own intrinsic interest, as_ they 
read the news columns. We know 
from almost daily verbal testi- 
mony on the part of our cus. 
tomers that many of them do 50, 
Therefore, by hammering away at 
it steadily with readable advertis- 
ing, the size of the space has be- 
come, in our eyes at any rate, the 
least important phase of the mat 
ter. That is why we can sell—a; § 
we have done—3,000 men’s 

suits from one six-inch adver- 
tisement. In that particular sale, } 
1,000 men responded on the first § 
day—and the reduction in price 
on that occasion was not so ex 
traordinary, either.” 

It is true, as Mr. Chambers re- 
marks, that there is nothing ex 
traordinary about the Rogers Peet 
principles of advertising; yet 
their very simplicity, coupled with 
the day-in-and-day out persistence 
with which the public ear has 
been addressed, are elements of 
strength which would be a good 
guarantee of success for almost 
any business conducted in_ the 
same fashion. The lessons for ad- 
vertising men to be drawn from 
this -recital are too obvious to 
need pointing out. Success along 
the road that Mr. Chambers long 
ago laid out, and still follows both 
as advertiser and merchant, is 
neither easy nor spectacular; but 
is none the less worth while! 


A. E. Tongue Out of Army, 
Back With Hyatt 


Arthur E. Tongue, formerly of the 
advertising department of the Indus 


trial Bearings Division of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, New York, 
has returned from the army to take up 
the position of assistant advertising 
manager. 
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Gigantic Salesman 


With Successful Record — Works 
at High Speed, Eighteen Hours 
a Day, Seven Days a Week, for 


$6.46 a Day 
-AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


NE of the most powerful and far-reaching 

bulletins in America, commanding an un- 
obstructed view of Pittsburgh’s business dis- 
trict. Elevated 350 feet at the south end of 
Smithfield Street Bridge on Mt. Washington. 
Dominates every thorofare approaching the 
Penna lines West, the B. & O., the P. & L. E. 
Depots, and all trolley lines entering tunnel to 
South Hills. Its immense size—16 by 213 feet, 
makes it distinctly visible and legible as far as 
the eye can see. 


The fact that Pittsburgh’s business is confined 
within a small radius of 12 city blocks gives you 
a clear idea of how commanding this illumi- 
nated sign is; and this little triangle is the 
center of activity for some 3,000,000 people liv- 
ing within a radius of twenty-five miles. Here 
is a wonderful opportunity to sell goods to 
650,000 people every day in the year. You can 
have it for $200 a month. 


Wire, write 
a oe 
G.G.0 BRIEN 
3216 FIFTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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COLOR ELECTROTYPES 


























As long as you undervalue the relation 
of the art of electrotyping to your color 
printing, just so long will your finished 
color work fail to compare favorably 
with your engraver’s proofs. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 




































= complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for | 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color | 
plates, half-tones& line-cuts. | 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Should the United States Have a 
Permanent Publicity 


Department? 


A Question that Should Be Faced and Answered Right—What Propa- 
ganda Did for the Crooked Empires. 


By J. T. M. 


HE four years of war have 

brought an interesting evo- 
lution in the views of statesmen 
regarding the political and eco- 
nomic power of publicity. The 
Germans entered the war with 
their propaganda full-fledged; 
their preparedness in this regard 
had been complete. 

When men of broad judgment 
urged that the Allies, in their 
great and intensive work of or- 
ganizing for war, after war had 
begun, make immediate provision 
also for the proper representa- 
tion of their cause and of their 
side in view of the great variety 
of questions constantly springing 
up, there were other voices which 
deprecated the idea. Let propa- 
ganda be left to the Germans, 
they insisted; it must do them 
more harm than good; the Allies 
could afford to be judged by their 
acts. But as time went on the 
Allies saw that publicity was es- 
sential. To neglect it was to take 
serious risks. The Germans were 
working their propaganda, not 
merely to influence neutrals and 
obtain their support, but also to 
split the Allies. 

France, in forming a new Cab- 
inet, created the office of Minis- 
ter of Propaganda, entrusting it 
to M. Franklin Bouillon. Over- 
night, however, there was a change 
of sentiment regarding the 
name. Germany, it was felt, had 
rendered the word “propaganda” 
odious, and it was one to avoid, 
particularly in connection with 
the function ascribed to the new 
minister. So it was announced 
that the name definitely accepted 
for the office was “Ministry of 
Inter-Allied Relations.” 

Mr. Bouillon visited the United 
States, as well as the European 


Allies, in furtherance of the saa 


-agent” on 


ties of this office. He served as 
what we might term a “liaison 
behalf of France 
with the countries associated 
with her in the war. Later on 
England made no difficulty about 
naming a “Minister of Propa- 
ganda,” an office entrusted to 
Lord Northcliffe and which he 
resigned a few days after the 
armistice was concluded. 

In the meantime France and Eng- 
land had gradually been coming 
around to the vital importance of 
publicity for their cause. Lord 
Northcliffe, considered a genius 
of publicity, was sent to the 
United States as England’s chief 
commissioner for war work. 
distinguished French newspaper 
man, André Tardieu, came as 
French High Commissioner, and 
the editor of Le Matin, Stéphane 
Lauzanne, was made a member 
of the Commission. Italy ap- 
pointed Signor Felice Ferrero, a 
representative in New York of 
leading publications in Italy and 
a brother of the famous historian, 
as head of a bureau of Italian 
propaganda in the United States. 
Similar appointments were made 
in the countries of the European 
Allies and neutrals. In neutral 
lands, indeed, there was keen 
competitive rivalry, for the Teu- 
tons were also busy and their 
appreciation of propaganda and 
of publicity was not of recent 
date. Then there came a time, 
marking an epoch in the devel- 
opment of the whole matter, when 
it was realized that the economic 
interests of a country at war had 
no less urgent need of publicity 
than its political and military in- 
terest. 

Business men demanded for 
themselves an important, if not 
the predominant part, in handling 
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or directing the nation’s publicity. 
Finally, as the end of hostilities 
approached, and the broad lines 
of after-war policy were being 
laid in the chief European coun- 
tries, there was manifested a gen- 
eral recognition of the estab- 
lished importance of national pub- 
licity as a necessity also in times 
of peace. Many forecast that, 
whether elevated to the grade of 
a permanent office or not, publi- 
city will be a conspicuous Gov- 
ernment function in the leading 
countries. 


RIGHT SORT OF NATIONAL PUBLICITY 
WILL BE CONTINUED 


The United States, differing 
radically from its associates in 
the war in the matter of economic 
status and of economic needs, 
has not had for this and other 
reasons the same impulsion to 
conform _promptly to the new 
methods and practices taken up 
by the other nations at war. This 
country, however, has sooner or 
later adopted most of the impor- 
tant innovations that the war has 
made politically or economically 
desirable and students of poli- 
tics are aware of the enormously 
increased prestige of publicity as 
the promoter and safeguard of 
democracy, so that there is no 
reason to doubt the opinion of 
those close to the Administration 
who expect the establishment in 
this country, also, of an impor- 
tant form of national publicity. 
On this account it may be inter- 
esting to examine the phases of 
the world boom of publicity and 
to consider what are likely to be 
its enduring features and what its 
prospective effects. What also, it 
will be interesting to ask, is to 
be the proportionate share of the 
Government and of the private 
person in the national publicity 
scheme that may be put into exe- 
cution? 

Austria has been the shining 
example of the country that has 
turned publicity to marvelous po- 
litical advantage. It is almost 
exactly thirty years since the 
Foreign Office in Vienna took 
over the direction of a Corre- 
spondence Bureau, which previ- 
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ously, in the hands of private 
parties, had been a’ purveyor of 
news of a more or less official 
character. Whoever was respons- 
efor its organization and 
management under the new au- 
spices deserves a tribute of ad- 
miration for publicity ability of 
a very high order. 

Some expert investigator may 
one day figure out for us the 
influence on international poli- 
tics, on the destinies of nations, 
which in those three decades that 
Correspondence Bureau wielded— 
an influence more potent than that 
of all the Skoda guns Austria 
ever manufactured. In the mean- 
time, it may be stated in general 
terms that the influence was enor- 
mous. Let us judge it by the 
results. 

Even almost to a few days ago 
we all had a mental picture of 
the Empire of Austria-Hungary 
as a great military power with a 
Government that was_ tolerant, 
magnanimous, even chivalrous, 
ruling a people gay and laughter- 
loving, effervescent and sensuous 
as the Viennese operetta and sec- 
ond only to the French in their 
successful cultivation of the arts 
and fashions. If any foreign na- 
tion had a squabble with Austria 
we were more likely than not to 
assume that Austria’s side of the 
dispute was the side of courtesy 
and sweet reasonableness. 

And what did we know of the 
Czecho-Slovaks, of the Jugo- 
Slavs, of the Serbians? If we 
were interested in them at all, 
we understood that they were a 
worthless lot, if not actually un- 
civilized, illiterate boors of in- 
ferior mentality and of danger- 
ous instincts. Vienna’s Foreign 
Office publicity managers took 
care that a degraded notion of 
these peoples should be available 
to the world. And these peoples, 
whom we now suddenly know for 
their military qualities—Serbia’s 
marvelous war record will be an 
imperishable monument to her, 
while the knight-errant achieve- 
ments of the Czecho-Slovaks in 
Russia have been among the 
truly glorious events of the war 
—and whom we now appreciate 
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“The best posted family in our town 
reads The Independent every week. 


“Tt helps them to: 
Get ahead in business 
Think clearly 
Vote wisely 
Understand history 
Be good citizens 
Talk well 
Choose the best reading 
Make good investments 
Understand great achievements 
| Keep in vigorous health 
Keep facts in good order. 


“To call The Independent a superior 
review magazine is only the beginning 


of its true definition.” 
A READER 
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Most Young People Like Music— 


Naturally this situation is recognized by fre- 
quent articles, stories and features—just as our 
Editor treats any subject particularly interest- 
ing to our young folks. In the November 30 
issue, with an attractive }-page announcement, 
Lyon & Healy advertised a plan by which they 
would supply their favorite instrument to our 
200,000 young people, at a range of prices and 
terms to suit their purpose—and their purse. This is sensible 
advertising to a logical field not limited to music by any 
means, but that will be found just as responsive to other 
merchandising—wearing apparel for instance. Personal 
appearance is of great importance to young men and women. 





YOU will find it equally effective and resultful to capitalize the 
buying power and buying influence of our 200,000 young folks 
in their own homes through 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mittion Boys anv Girts 


THE Boys’ WoRLD THEGIRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 

















Local Advertisers Place More Business 
with the 


Dayton Sunday News 
Springfield Sunday News 


than with any other Dayton and Springfield 
Sunday papers. In classified business, 
News League Sunday editions lead all com- 
petitors. As a general advertiser, you are 
offered the same dominant service of which 
local advertisers are taking advantage. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO, DAYTON, OHIO 
Members A. B. C. 


NEW YORK - - - - = = = = I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower 
CHICAGO - = - - = = = = JOHN GLASS, Peoples ¢ Gas Building 
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for their steadfastness, through 
the centuries, to their ideals of 
freedom and of justice, had 
writhed under the torture of mis- 
representation. The world was 
deaf to them, having heard one 
side of the case and considering 
its setting forth as conclusive. 

Italy raged for four years over 
this Austrian Correspondence 
Bureau. Its methods were mild 
and insinuating, rather than blunt 
and aggressive. It was hard to 
combat them. Italy wanted to 
complete the national union of the 
Italian people. She desired the 
provinces of the Trentino and 
Istria under her flag, and she de- 
sired a stop put to the persecu- 
tion by the Austrians of Italians 
in those provinces who wished to 
proclaim their Italian aspirations. 
_ All that Italian ingenuity could 
devise to effect this aim was ren- 
dered vain largely by the Corre- 
spondence Bureau. The Bureau, 
in the language of restraint and 
moderation, issued statements 
which were damning to Italy’s 
clams and to the character of 
the pro-Italians in the “unre- 
deemed” provinces, and its state- 
ments gained wide circulation. 
Italian publicists made furious 
denials, but somehow were un- 
heard. Positive statements have 
more news value and secure more 
attention than the subsequent de- 
nials of them. 

When the war began, the Vien- 
na Correspondence Bureau girded 
itself for a campaign, apparently 
resolved to outdo all its previous 
performances. And. again it must 
be admitted that, whatever may 
be thought of the cause or of the 
honesty of purpose of those han- 
dling the campaign, the work per- 
formed was astonishingly clever 
and successful. Even after this 
country declared war on Austria, 
the Bureau kept on with its flood 
of moderately-phrased propagan- 
da, insidiously aiming to sap the 
morale of the fighting forces on 
the other side, and at times help- 
ing to do so in certain spots, as 
at Caporetto, in October, 1917, 
with consequences perilous indeed 
for the Allied cause. 

Italy set its official Stefani news 
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Pencils and 
eye glasses 


You wouldn't 
want to read all day 
through another 
person’s glasses. 
Then why work 
with a pencil not 
intended for your 
kind of work. 


includes among its 17 de- 
grees a pencil to suit each 
kind of work—each in- 
dividual taste. The strong, 
smooth, responsive leads 
make work easier,quicker, 
more economical. 17 de- 
grees—9H (hardest) to 6B 
(softest); HB (medium) 


for general work. 


Write us on your letter 
head the nature of your 
pencil work and name of 
dealer, and we will send 
you full-length samples of 
the right degrees for your 
work — also our chart 
showing the uses of the 17 
degrees. 
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DO YOU 


Mr. Publisher— 

Mr. Manufacturer—or, 

Mr. President of an agency require the 
services of an experienced and successful 


ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


If so, I would like to talk with you. 
Twelve years of actual experience in 
sales and advertising, have given me 
a thorough knowledge of your problems. 
I understand advertising and its many 
phases, and also present-day sales-meth- 


s. 

I know publishing and have made a 
record in the magazine field as adver- 
tising manager of a well known publi- 
cation. 

My knowledge and experience plus 
my ability to DO things should be of 
real value to your organization. 


“D. 0.” Box, care PRINTERS’ INK. 








THE AMERICAN 
FOOD JOURNAL 
CHICAGO 


The mouthpiece of the food 
control officers of every 
state. 


The guide for hospital die- 


titians. 


The authority of food man- 
.ufacturers. 


The counsellor of whole- 
sale grocers. 


Worthy of advertising con- 
sideration. 


Now 3 columns—covers in 
colors. 
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agency on the heels of the Corre. 
spondence Bureau and every false 
statement issued by the Bureay 
was promptly taken up by the 
Stefani agency and denied, or 
elucidated and corrected. But 
right up to the end, the Bureay 
was at its work, falsifying, in. 
sinuating, performing its special 
warfare function and “getting 
away” with it. 

This rather lengthy account of 
the Correspondence Bureau may 
perhaps be justified by the fact 
that no extended account has 
hitherto been published with re. 
gard to it—the Italians were ex- 
ceedingly careful not to advertise 
it—and by the fact that the Bu- 
reau made its shining mark in 
the war. Not a Government in 
the world but now knows of the 
Austrian Correspondence  Bu- 
reau, and not one of them but 
realizes that its power was of 
genuine importance and _ that 
there is no country which in the 
future is unlikely to avail itself 
in some measure of so potent a 
weapon, especially as it is not in 
itself in any way evil, and may 
be organized for upright and bene- 
ficent purposes. 


GERMANY’S DELICACY RESEMBLED 
THAT OF A BOILER-MAKER 


Germany, when the war did 
not end in the expected hurti- 
cane fashion in a few months, 
got busy with her propaganda 
plans. Among her undertakings 
to this end, she instituted the 
Overseas News Agency. A Ma- 
jor of the Quartermaster General’s 
staff was put in charge and the 
wireless plants of Germany dis- 
seminated the Agency’s news, the 
powerful German _radio-~ station 
at Sayville, Long Island, serving 
as receiving station for this con- 
tinent. 

The “news” was invariably pre- 
ceded by a keyword—one of the 
ordinal numbers, first, second, 
third and fourth—and although 
the key was never officially an- 
nounced, its significance soon be- 
came clear to one who, like the 
present writer, had the opportunity 
of handling the messages unedi- 
ted and direct from the listener- 
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You Who Market Any Material 
Used In Building Construction 
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CLEVELAND, Nov. 8, 1918. 

“From a sales standpoint we believe Building Supply 
News answers our purpose in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, as it reaches the building supply dealers to whom 
we sell a large share of our various products, and we 
have had very satisfactory results thereby. 

“The building supply dealers in general consult the 
columns of this magazine for everything pertaining to 
their business, and we have no hesitancy in stating 
that we have found it up-to-date and containing in- 
formation of a great deal of value to both manufac- 
turer and dealer.’’ 

Tue Ketiey Istanp Linge & Transport Co., 

A. J. Earu, Ass’t Gen. Sales Mor. 


This is the only publication in the building field reach- 
ing DEALERS exclusively. Use it to get dealer co- 
operation in selling your products to contractors and 
builders. Write us for data. 


Building Supply News 
612 Federal Street Chicago 



























“The useful daily reminder 
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a oT advertising medium 


Name Here 















Send it to your customers as a 
‘New Year Compliment’! 
Distribute them thru your office! 

Keep the Standard on your desk! 

The Standard is the most imp d memo calend. 

and most popularly used. 

It reminds pou of appointments to be kept, obligations 

to be met, letters to be written, etc. 
Large memo space;expired leaves fold back and 
are not torn off each day, thus valuable data is 
kept for future reference. 
Finished in Black; Nickel Arch; Rubber Feet. 

Send 75c For Sample. 
Special Quantity Prices on Request 

EDWARD KIMPTON CO. 

60 JOHN ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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The largest mail-order 
houses are using 


COLOR-LOG ENAMEL 


The light-weight paper for process work 


Its lightness (25x38—60) makes it 
desirable when weight must be 
kept down. 


Its fine finish makes it the most 
suitable paper for Catalogs and other | 
work involving fine screen half- 
tones or process color printing. 


Write for samples or let us make 
up a dummy in any size for you. 


BERMINGHAM& PROSSER COMPANY 
Chicago Kalamazoo New York 








PLANS ARE COMING FROM DUSTY VAULTS 
BIG BUILDING IS SOON TO BOOM 





BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT is 
the place to tell your story if you sell anything used 
in the construction or maintenance of big buildings. 
It is the only magazine there is, helping building 
‘owners and managers to build and operate to make 
a profit. 


The layout, equipment and construction of a build- 
ing increase or reduce the operating expense. 
That's why owners and managers must insist upon 
specifying things they know about—that’s why the 
biggest agencies and advertisers find BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT pays. 


The building owner spends the money and usually 
gets what he wants. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT advertisers create that 
“want” for him. If you are not a BUILDING MAN.- 
AGEMENT advertiser, you ought to be. Our analy- 


sis bureau gives free service. 

















PATTERSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CITY HALL SQUARE BLDG., CHICAGO 
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in at Sayville. Thus “first” 
meant ‘that the message was Ger- 
man War Office official ; “second,” 
Navy official; “third,” messages 
vouched for as reliable, such as 
interviews with prominent per- 
sonages in the Central Empires 
or neutral countries, and “fourth,” 
miscellaneous. 

The last mentioned was almost 
invariably grotesque rubbish 
which no trustworthy American 
news-gathering service would for 
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a moment consider handling, and, | 


even the third-class_ stuff fre- 
quently condemned itself for the 
discriminating editor by the 
fact that it was not news but 
mere propaganda. The Germans 
let it be known that an Ameri- 
can newspaper woman was the 
editor of the fourth class matter, 
and there is reason to believe 
that an American woman was 
really associated with the agency 
in Berlin before this country en- 
tered the war. 


Copies of the messages received | 
at Sayville, while that station was | 


still under German control, were 
delivered to the American news 
agencies, to certain individual 
newspapers and to a “bureau” in 
New York. That “bureau” 
orated the news, worked up much 
“fourth” class copy itself, of a 
kind designed to make a special 
impression on the American pub- 


elab- | 


lic, and it handed out to weak or | 


unsuspecting organs an “Over- 
seas” news service that was weird 
and vicious. A 
bound to come and when it came 
it was felt away back in Germany. 

Hamburg magnates, like Herr 
Huldemann, and the late Albert 
Ballin, demanded that the German 
propaganda be taken out of the 
hands of the military authorities 
and entrusted to the business men 
who had experience with foreign 
countries, who knew the modes 
of thought and the ideals of other 
peoples. and who had proved by 
experience that they understood 
how to make the most desirable 
kind of an impression. Hamburg, 
was not allowed to have its way, 
but Berlin, as a sort of compro- 
mise, undertook the development 
of the “Ala (Allgemeine Anzeige- 


reaction was | 
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For Advertising 
Agency Men 
and Others 


—who come in con- 
tact with manufactur- 
ers and shippers and 
who are not’ averse to 
making something ad- 
ditional in a perfectly 
legitimate way we have 
an attractive proposi- 
tion. Next to no time 
is required—just a 
small use of your 
head and experience. 
Write for our plan. 


Mida’s Trademark Bureau 
Established 1889 
Rand-McNally Building 
CHICAGO 

















Gre raffeco 








Vise Signals 











They Keep 
Your Records 
Straight 


Graffco Vise Signals 
attach securely to file- 
cards and show at a glance informa- 
tion needed about credits, follow- 
ups, shipments, receipts, time limits, 
etc. Their 12 bright, permanent 
colors make classification simple and 
well-nigh error proof. 

Over 50 departments of the U. S. 
Government and hundreds of na- 
tional organizations and houses use 
them. So do smaller houses. 


Send for free samples. 


George B. Graff Company 
294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 
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a Immaf»n 


—who has had diversified agency 
experience, some on copy— 


—who has managed agency details 
as head of the production depart- 
ment—purchasing printing, engrav- 
ings, art work, etc.— 


—who knows layouts and typography 
from the de luxe to the dynamic— 


—who is a practical printer with a 
thorough technical knowledge of 
printing and its allied products— 


—who has a good education (though 
not college); and is 29 years old and 
married— 


—desires a connection offering at 
least a $2500-a-year salary and the 
opportunity for expansion. 


Any agency, advertiser or publisher, 
almost anywhere, address “B. R.,” 

ox 241, care Printers’ Ink, if in 
need of such 


a Iman 











Advertising 
Art Salesman 


To the salesman who measures 
up to the opportunity we offer 
there is a chance to cor:.e into a 
live art organization, on most 
unusual terms. ; 


He must have the makings of 
a real sales executive and be 
qualified to mold the policies 
of the house. 


If you know advertising art 
and are acquainted with agen- 
cies and advertisers, write a 
letter telling of your experience 
in detail. An interview will 
be arranged. 


J. B.” Box 242, Printers’ Ink 
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gesellschaft—German Advertising 
Company) and the “Archiy,” 
These were two organizations, 
already described in Printers’ 
InK, whose ostensible purpose 
was the placing of advertising in 
newspapers and periodicals at 
home and abroad, the upholding 
of Germany’s prestige and the 
gathering of information bene- 
ficial to Germany’s industry and 
commerce. 





THE SYNDIKAT’S ORGANIZATION 


These organizations had _ been 
planned early in 1914 and their 
planning struck the British Am- 
bassador in Berlin as so omnious 
that he sent a note of warning on 
the subject to his Government, 
Ballin’s was the name conspicu- 
ously connected with their foun- 
dation and the press of Germany 
was prohibited from making any 
announcement regarding them. 
The Krupp Company, Siemens- 
Schuckert, the German General 
Electricity Company, the Deutsche 
Bank. the Hamburg-American and 
the North German Lloyd. Com- 
panies were among the big con- 
cerns composing the Syndikat rep- 
resentative of Germany’s industry 
and commerce, which paid in 
$125,000, two-thirds of the capital 
stock of the publicity enterprise. 
The German Government sub- 
scribed the remaining third and 
obtained one-third representation 
in the management. The supreme 
direction was vested in a commit- 
tee of three—a Krupp director, a 
Deutsche Bank director and a rep- 
resentative of the Foreign Office 
—and under them an executive 
council was to guide the work of 
influencing the press at home and 
abroad and of directing the secret 
agents of the Syndikat scattered 
throughout the world. 

But for various reasons, includ- 
ing apparent jealousy on the pait 
of certain export publications and 
the leaking out of its secrets, the 
Syndikat had not got down to 
work when the war began. And 
then it was brought out for actual 
war service. The old feeling of 
suspicion and jealousy with re- 
gard to the publicity plans of the 


| Syndikat continued to exist and 
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There is really no reason why news of special 
interest to women should not be accurate, in- 
teresting and helpful. Philadelphia women 
know from its famous woman’s page that 


| THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Is 
* Always Reliable” 























PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING ©. 











An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies. 







920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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To the Men Who Have Found 
COLOR-PLATES a source of 
Trouble and a Font of Trial: 


For sixteen years we’ve served 
an exacting clientele without 
spoiling a job or breaking a prom- 
ise. We've always kept a large 
force busy with no salesmen but 
Quality and Service. 


Soon we’ll double our plant — then 
we'll be able to serve you, too. Keep 
us in mind. 


THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 
461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
J. H. Tryon C. A. Grotz 











Mr. Printer 
Do You Need a New York Man? 


F you do—better drop me a line 
about it at once, as I know person- 
ally of a man who is now seeking to link 
up with a progressive out-of-town 
printer—one who wants to get his share 

‘ of the big New York business. 

The man in question already has an 
office in a central location, and is an 
experienced book-man, besides being a 
live-wire salesman. I have known him 
for twenty years, and can give him the 
highest credentials. 

He can give all or part time. 


Appress: D. S. Beastey, President 
Tue University Society, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 
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.when it became apparent that the 
Ala and the Archiv were mere 
corruption agencies, for the pur- 
pose of spreading German mili- 
tarist propaganda in the press of 
the Central Empires and of neu- 
tral and adversary countries and 
of conducting world-wide espion- 
age, the Berliner Tageblatt and 
newspapers in Austria held them 
up to public reprobation. 

This was about the time that 
the Allies became aware of the 
seriousness of the “defeatist” 
campaign that was planned to be 
waged in France and Italy, when 
officials in the United States had 
unearthed the evidence that led 
to the execution of Bolo Pasha. 
The Ala and the Archiv soon fell 
into disrepute and the German 
Military Party lost its hold on the 
direction of publicity in foreign 
countries. Special war propa- 
ganda publications, like the Con- 
tinental Times, of which a poor 
English drug-fiend was supposed 
to be the editor, had gone down 
in ignominy and the plan of issu- 
ing special editions of leading 
German newspapers for distribu- 
tion in foreign countries, tried in 
the early period of the war, was 
taken up again, but even the most 
peaceable of neutral countries dis- 
dained the doctored news from 
Germany. The German touch was 
coarse. Its foreign editions were 
prepared as if for undiscerning 
readers. And all this time there 
was a hand of remarkable fineness 
in Vienna showing how the trick 
could be turned. But the Germans 
were blind to the Austrian lead. 

The big business firms of Ger- 
many, which before the war had 
set such store on the great ex- 
port monthly publications—such 
as the Deutsche Export Revue, 
for all kinds of German trade, 
and such as the Chemiker Export 
Zeitung, for special industries— 
and on the weekly periodicals and 
special editions of German com- 
mercial newspapers for foreign 
readers in their own language, 
now demanded that these medi- 
ums be again made the principal 
channels for pouring into other 
countries the flood of information 
best calculated to be of benefit to 
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To Manufacturers 
and Publishers 


I AM_ building up and maintaining 
good-will and profits. I’ve been 
plugging, co-operating, writing, edit- 
ing, speaking and rendering an appre- 
ciated advertising and technical service 
for several years and have stored up 
much experience and __ inforniation. 
Broader field desired. Store, factory 
and publishing experience. Economical 
er of art work, printing, engraving, 
MSS. 


ERCHANDISING ability, versa- 

tile copy writer, university grad- 
uate, broad-gauge business experience, 
legal and technical training. Com- 
mendatory letters shown from manu- 
facturers, retailers and _ publishers. 
Prestige in present line. 


RIGINATOR of resultful news- 

paper copy, booklets, house or- 
gans, selling letters, ete. Know how 
to get things done quickly and well. 
Essentially a salesman, capable of di- 
recting others and of describing a 
product attractively. 


GE 39, considered of good pres- 


ence, excellent health. Communi- 
cations confidential. 


“T, L.,’? Box 244, care of 
Printers’ Ink 

















The Notion and 
Novelty Review 


The Recognized Authority 
in Its Field 


Reaches both large and small 
retailers in every State and 
also thoroughly covers the 
jobbing trade. Has substan- 
tial circulation in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and 
South America. 


Advertising Rates and Detailed 
Information upon Application. 


The Haire Publishing Co. 


Also publishers of DRESS ESSEN- 
TIALS and. THE CORSET AND 
UNDERWEAR REVIEW. 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Advertising [Manager 


A man who can come into our 
organization and become a live 
factor in a business that has 
trebled in three years, and will 
repeat the performance with the 
help of the man we want. Must 
be able to prepare mail cam- 
paigns and write letters that 
bring orders. Excellent house 
organ but can be improved. 
Forceful, dignified copy writer, 
with enthusiasm and merchan- 
dising experience, preferably 
but not necessarily, in drug line, 
can find an excellent oppor- 
tunity. 

Give full details of experi- 
ence, references and minimum 
salary to start. G. F., Box 
246, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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ELECTRICAL 
EXPERIMENTER 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 























The World’s. Greatest 
Inventor Contributes 


beginning in the Feb. issue, monthly 
signed articles. Other puDBlishers the 
world over have been for years trying 
to get similar articles but these are 
the first this genius has ever consented 
to publish. 

The effect on the circulation will be 
instantaneous. 


EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 


233 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Western Representative 
J.B. FINUCAN, Hartford Bidg.,Chicago 
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Germany. German publicity jy 
the last phase of the war was get- 
ting back into the hands of bysj- 
ness men, apparently without too 
much interference by the govern- 
ing authorities. 

The lesson which the war has 
taught the nations regarding the 
need and the uses of publicity js 
not going to be unlearned. Some 
observers see an indication that 
a nation’s publicity is more and 
more being regarded as_ the 
affair chiefly of the nation’s busi- 
ness men. They point out that 
there are two chief classes of pub- 
licity which a great nation’s in- 
terests demand in our day, po- 
litical publicity and economic pub- 
licity. The former kind, of 
course, is nothing new, but is now 
considered as calling for new 
methods of exposition. Most of 
the great powers have long had 
in their Foreign Affairs Depart- 
ment a “section of publicity,” a 
thing of secrecy, the true char- 
acter of which was usually veiled 
under a cryptic name. Noted po- 
litical writers, like Signor Giu- 
seppe Piazza, insist that political 
publicity is too vitally important 
to a country to be kept hidden as 
an obscure function of the For- 
eign Office, that it should be out 
in the open, an honored task con- 
ducted by men of eminent attain- 
ments and of experience in inter- 
national affairs. National eco- 
nomic publicity, on the other hand, 
is legitimately considered the ap- 
panage of trade and industry. 
There is a divergence of views, 
and there may be a divergence in 
practice among the various na- 
tions, as to the uniting or the 
keeping apart of the two forms of 
publicity, but there can be no 
doubt that a special, distinct and 
honorable establishment will be 
instituted in every leading coun- 
try for the propagating abroad of 
accurate information in its politi- 
cal and diplomatic interests, and 
that, either directly connected 
therewith, or as a separate es- 
tablishment, there will be insti- 
tuted an important organization 
of publicity in the interest of the 
general economic life and well- 
being of the particular country. 
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A Tribute 
To Newspaper Advertising 


A tribute—that is exactly what this is—a tribute 
by a manufacturer whose sales have been built up, 
through newspaper advertising, from a business ten years 
ago of $50,000 annually, to one which today is well on 
the road to reaching the ‘Three Million Dollar mark. 


If such a tribute is unusual—if the means we are 
taking, through this page, to acknowledge our indebt- 
edness is unusual, it is our hope that the very fact of 
its unusualness will be accepted as so much additional 
attest to the genuineness of our appreciation of what 
newspaper advertising has accomplished for us. 


enza districts most severely hit, 


We have a product—Vapo-Rub . 
limit sales to not more than three 


—the standard home remedy for 









years in more than a million 
homes for all forms of cold trou- 
bles—which fortunately possesses 
qualities that made it especially 
valuable as an auxiliary treat- 
ment—and where physicians were 
lacking, an independent treatment 
—in the recent epidemic of Span- 
ish Influenza. At the outbreak of 
the epidemic, therefore, our ordi- 
narily modest space was ordered 
increased, and practically over- 
night 5,000 papers were carrying 
our message of help into the 
stricken Influenza districts. 


On October 10 our Influenza 
copy started. 


On October 14 the deluge of 
increased business hit us. Within 
a week we had shipped over two 
million jars of VapoRub. By the 
end of the month the sales had 
practically doubled that—and we 
were snowed under an avalanche 
of letters and telegrams from deal- 
ers everywhere begging for more 
stock. We had to call every sales- 
man off the road, nearly double 
our Factory force and more than 
double the Office force. We had 
to. cancel all special deals and 
quantity shipments and, in order 
to conserve stock for the influ- 


dozen packages to a customer. 


And then we had to rush emer- 
gency copy to our entire list of 
newspapers to announce our over- 
sold condition and to request 
the jobbers and retailers to please 
order in small lots only! 

In less than one short month 
we had sold more than half our 
last year’s total business, and 
completely wiped out this year’s 
tremendous reserve stocks at the 
Factory and in twenty-nine ware- 
houses scattered over the coun- 
try—stocks which we had figured 
would keep our more than 60,000 
dealers fully supplied to Janu- 
ary Ist, at least. 

We have been told that this 
amazing record was due largely 
to the merits of our product in 
the treatment of the “Flu,” and 
the helpful, informative charac- 
ter of our copy. e are willing 
to admit as much of this as our 
good friends would have us 
admit. But one more thing we 
must admit—without the aid 
of the newspaper press of the 
country, the particular merits of 
VapoRub in the treatment of 
“Flu” would have remained prac- 
tically unknown. 


To the newspapers, therefore, which have once again 
proved to us their power in the quick dissemination of 
information and the consequent quick up-building of 
sales, we say ‘““Thank you,” heartily and sincerely. 


THE VICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


The Home of Vick’s VapoRub 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


pageants 
Printers’ INK PusBLisHiING COMPANY 
ublishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 
President and ‘Treasurer, R. W. Lawrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers, 





Chicage Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 

122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk ‘TAyvLor, 

Manager. Tclephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutivs Matruews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis OLice: Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

—. Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 

Kerrtce, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3lbis Faubourg 

Jean H. Furceras, Manager. 
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Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. ‘Ten 
cents a copy. 
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The recommen- 
dation oi the 
Federal Trade 
Favors Pric€ Commission to 
Maintenance Congress that 
legislation be enacted allowing 
manufacturers of trade-mark 
products to protect their good 
will is a price maintenance devel- 
opment of some significance. 
This suggestion was foreshad- 
owed in the recent address of 
Chairman Colver before the Amer- 
ican Specialty Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. It will be recalled by 
readers of Printers’ INK that Mr. 
Colver. said there is nothing in 
the various resale price decisions 
of the courts that discharged the 
Commission from its duty of en- 
forcing existing laws, especially 


Federal 
Trade Board 
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the Clayton act. Chairman Colyer 
stated, however, that the Commis. 
sion would help business to bring 
about a legislative solution of the 
whole vexed question. 

The memorandum to Congress 
recalls that the subject of price 
maintenance has been constantly 
before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ever since the body was 
formed. The matter has been 
studied deeply in all its phases, 
As a result of its many investi- 
gations of the subject, the Com- 
mission has come to these three 
conclusions: 

(1) Producers of branded goods 
have a right to protection for their 
intangible property, otherwise 
known as good will. (2) The un- 
limited right both to fix prices and 
to maintain them could not safely 
be made a law. (3) Unrestrained 
price cutting is not to the interest 
of the public. 

It, therefore, recommends that 
a law be provided giving a manu- 
facturer wishing to protect his 
resale price, the right to “file with 
an agency designated by the Con- 
gress, a description of such arti- 
cle, the contract of sale and the 
price schedule which he proposes 
to maintain, and that the agency 
designated by the Congress be 
charged with the duty, either upon 
its Own initiative or upon com- 
plaint of any dealer or consumer 
or other party in interest, to re- 
view the terms of such contract 
and to revise such prices and that 
any data and information need- 
ful for a determination be made 
available to such agency.” 

The Commission says that such 
legislation is in harmony with the 
times, that the uncertainties that 
now perplex business should be 
removed and anything that pro- 
motes the real efficiency of legiti- 
mate commerce serves the con- 
suming public. 

Advertisers certainly are in 
hearty accord with this counsel 
of Messrs. Colver, Fort and Mur- 
dock. There may be some dis- 
agreement as to the form the 
legislation should take, but all are 
convinced that the fear of un- 
certainty which now _ legally 
shackles business should be re- 
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moved. Manufacturers should be 
allowed to know where they stand. 
Existing laws often operate in- 
equitably. The time was when 
business men were afraid to get 
together even for a clam bake, 
without a lurking feeling that they 
were violating either the Sherman 
law or the Clayton law. Laws that 
foster such absurdities should be 


changed. 





In plans sae 
direct mail ad- 
Keeping vertising cam- 
Customers paigns much 
thought very properly is given 
the matter of getting customers. 
Every manufacturer and jobber 
knows that the future of his busi- 
ness depends .upon a_ constant 
building up of the number of 
people who buy goods from him. 
Retailers fail, die or transfer 
their business elsewhere. If there 
is not a steady coming in of new 
customers this will in time have a 
serious effect. 

An effort also is made to create 
new retailers—to persuade the 
college and high school graduate, 
the school teacher, the profes- 
sional man that in retailing he 
can make larger returns on his 
time and money. 

These days this scramble after 
new customers and to create new 
ones has reached such a point that 
the would-be business man with a 
few thousand dollars ready capi- 
tal can have handed over to him 
in working order a retailer prop- 
osition of almost any size. Some 
big house will tell him of a town 
where such a store could be es- 
tablished, find him a storeroom in 
the town, sell him the merchan- 
dise, put it in the store for him 
and help him advertise and sell it. 

No matter what a concern has 
to sell it always is angling for the 
new customer. If it sells soda 
fountains it has particular facili- 
ties for thinking through the soda 
fountain proposition for new deal- 
ers—recommending the size and 
kind best adapted to his needs, 
showing him how to operate it 
and selling him on the profitable 
idea of running it all the year. 

Thus it goes all along the line. 


Getting vs. 
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This quest is good business and 
good sense. 

But is it possible that amid the 
enthusiasm of getting customers 
the manufacturer may overlook or 
minimize the necessity of keeping 
them? 

There comes a place in selling 
to retailers and in causing new 
stores to be started where inten- 
sive development rather than in- 
creasing of numbers is the thing 
to be desired. 

A few years ago a man went to 
a certain concern and said he 
wanted to start a variety store. 
The outcome was that he got lo- 
cated in a suburban neighborhood 
where three other men in rapid 
succession had gone broke. 

He learned rapidly and made 
good. He added new lines and 
through the clever advertising the 
firm helped him to do he won a 
large and profitable trade. In 
that neighborhood a demand such 


‘as never before existed for variety 


goods was created. 

This situation looked so good 
to the jobber that he soon planted 
a couple of other aspiring variety 
merchants in the same district. 

Right here the jobber made a 
false move. There really was not 
enough trade there for three 
stores. The business of the first 
man was hurt for a time. A new 
broom nearly always sweeps clean. 
He soon got it back though as 
both of his competitors went to 
the wall. 

Notwithstanding the favorable 
outcome for himself, however, he 
lost a considerable part of his pre- 
vious good feeling for the jobber 
who had induced him. to enter 
business. He felt somehow as if 
he had not been given exactly a 
square deal. Away back in his 
head there was an idea that the 
jobber had shown almost indecent 
eagerness to get more business 
from that section. He turned the 
larger portion of his trade else- 
where. To-day he has three stores 
and for all of them does not buy 
from the old jobber as much 
goods as in the former days he 
bought for the one. 

Any manufacturer would con- 
sider it an unnecessary: reflection 
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on his intelligence if we were to 
tell him that the profit from his 
new customers is largely poten- 
tial. The cost of selling a man 
for the first time is so high that 
the real profit does not come un- 
til his repeat orders are received. 
This is why so many firms main- 
tain elaborate service systems for 
building up the retailer. 

There is not a thing new in the 
contention that the turnover of 
one’s customers is where he makes 
his profit. Everybody knows 
this. It is all the more surpris- 
ing therefore that the new cus- 
tomer should be kept so much in 
mind that this great principle is 
weakened at times. 

You gained a fine number of 
customers this year. This is good. 

How many did you lose? 

Direct mail selling experts have 
a great opportunity here. If they 
are smart enough to get custom- 
ers they also are smart enough to 
keep them. There ought to be a 
little more thought given to this 
perfectly obvious truth. Growth 
may be so rapid that a manufac- 
turer may not take sufficient time 
to consolidate his gains. 





Charts Find The past years 


ave changed 
Increased the attitude of 
Favor in Ad- the man on the 
vertising street in regard 
to his interest in maps, diagrams 
and similar forms of graphic il- 
lustration. To most of us, 
geography used to be a pretty 
dry subject; a thing to “cram” 
for—and speedily forget. What 
mattered it if Odessa were an 
important grain port on the 
Black Sea or if the Strait of 
Macassar did run its riotous 
course between Borneo and 
Celebes? One would never go 
there; and even if this unlooked 
for occasion should arise, the 
obliging guide that accompanies 
the Cook’s Tourist Expeditions 
would explain all the little de- 
tails. 
But now it is a pretty safe bet 
that most people can trace the 
route of the Marne and the 
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Gallipoli you are not accused of 
mispronouncing a new brand of 
cigarettes. Similarly, we have 
got into the habit of visualizing 
places better from a gray or 
pink colored map, and _ uncon- 
sciously are better equipped to 
form concrete impressions _ by 
studying a graphic record of pro- 
duction or a chart indicating’ re- 
lation of sales to advertising. 

At least, this’ is one explana- 
tion of the more frequent use 
of diagrams in magazine adver- 
tising and printed selling litera- 
ture generally. A glance through 
a recent publication disclosed no 
fewer than six advertisements 
in which the illustration—instead 
of the customary wash drawing 
—was composed of lines and 
geometric figures in one form or 
another. Price comparisons can 
often be best expressed by charts 
showing the relative purchasing 
power of the much-maligned dol- 
lar at various phases of its 
shrinkage. 

An advertisement in a Decem- 
ber magazine illustrates this 
opinion admirably. The _ ingen- 
iously-devised chart showing the 
curves of efficiency and economy 
in buying bond papers with di- 
visions indicating the different 
grades of stock, will, it seems to 
us, be found more interesting to 
the purchasing executive than a 
picture of the product. 

Not that we disparage in any 
way pictorial illustrations. They 
have their place and so_ have 
charts. Charts have long been 
used in advertising articles of a 
technical or semi-technical na- 
ture with telling effect. And it 
appears reasonable to assume 
that, due to the public’s increased 
familiarity with maps and dia- 
grams, brought about by a study 
of the battle front, it is better 
equipped than it was a few years 
ago to visualize from graphic 
charts a story that can be best 
told in this way. 





Name in the Melting Pot 

Archie B. Poposkey, advertising man- 
ager of the Detmer Woolen Company, 
New York, has received permission from 
the court to change his name to Archie 
B. Porter. 
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The Future 


of The Red Cross 


In a statement published last Thursday, Henry 
P. Davison, Chairman of the War Council, put 
an end to any question that may have existed 
concerning the future of The American Red Cross. 
He said in part: 


“The American Red Cross is planning to 
develop its permanent organization in this 
country upon a scale never before con- 
templated in time of peace. Study is being 
given by the national organization, not alone 
to problems of international relief, but to 
plans in this country for enlarged home 
service, the promotion of public health edu- 
cation, development of nursing, the care 
and prevention of accidents and other cor- 
related lines which may contribute to the 
health and happiness of men, women and 
children.” 


To interpret this work in America to the Ameri- 
can people will be the logical field of The Red Cross 
Magazine, and this field will be covered just as 
thoroughly as the work in the Old World, the 
program for which was announced two weeks ago. 
These two fields of effort will continue to make 
The Red Cross Magazine of intense interest to 
the best people of America. 





A. Eucene BOo.tes 
Advertising Manager 
120 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


Core & FREER C. A. CurIsTENSEN E. K. Hoax 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Old South Bldg. Van Nuys Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston Mass, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SERVICE 


A special “Service” for all 
large National Advertisers to 


gain for them some of the 





























large trade of 


Catholic Institutions 


Write for further particulars. 


Over 200,000 Circulation 
Rate $1.00 per agate line 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 
The World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


General Offices: 
223 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Representatives: 
LEE & WILLIAMSON, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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DECEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


PRINTERS’ 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 


DECEMBER 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Standard Size 


Agate 


Pages Lines 


Review of Reviews......... 93 
MVGTIA'S WOPK .ccccccesccce 88 
Atlantic Monthly .......... 84 
Harper’s "Magazine......... 71 
oe irerioee re 68 
RG > Sy & aay e's se ecare aie’ 56 
MINE) 75.54 4665450653 vais t's 43 
CIEE sc vuls css sedsaes 38 
NE oid pc eh se ueae ates 23 
BED WV OTUs 6:7.350 24 8 48.608 9-6 16 
Flat Size 
Columns 
OT ace Cee 190 
MEEMMODOLITAT 5.0.0 0cec es cdee 145 
OS Cee eas 91 
INS oc iin bsvie a eens 08 119 
MONITORED « 6:0e'6 + se cc ee'e'e's 97 
McClure’s Magazine....... 76 
EN yo 5b Arne 6-00 -<Koe 4.8 72 
ARS Saar 82 
OPE eee Care 79 
Motion Picture Mag.....:.. 74 
ge re 54 
a ea Ee 35 
Gurrent’ Opinion. .......<.6 22 


20,944 
19,712 
18,819 
16,016 
15,232 
12,749 
9,701 
8,630 
5,166 
3,777 


Agate 
Lines 
27,310 
19,486 
18,200 
17,090 
16,501 
12,988 
12,400 
11,840 
11,386 
10,597 
9,450 
5,005 
3,106 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


‘advertising) 

Columns 
Vogue (2 issues).......... 359 
Ladies’ Home Journal...... 231 
Woman’s Home Companion. 137 
BEMGCS, WAERT 25556555085 175 
Good Housekeeping........ 200 
Pictorial Review ........... 137 
SRAOE  55-0.ddpa sie cas sions 126 
SES ee ere 104 
Woman’s Magazine........ 103 
McCall’s Magazine......... 69 
People’s Home Journal..... 58 
People’s Popular Monthly... 55 
Modern Priscilla........... 50 
Mother’s Magazine......... 49 
WOGAIGCEBEC o's sie ocr eece 24 


Today’s Housewife........ * 





Agate 
Lines 

56,914 
46,200 
36,422 
29,406 
28,694 
27,549 
25,368 
20,938 
20,774 


13,833 ° 


11,605 
10,526 
8,400 
6,815 
4,479 
4,228 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising’) 

Agate 

Columns Lines 

SUNG cicdcSic caves ar saeee 252 36,121 
Vaity: Baits. ive areas 186 29,440 
Popular Mechanics (pages).112 25,201 
Popular Science Monthly...130 19,896 
Country Life in America...117 19,656 


Association Men........... 116 16,374 
(ae a I 89 15,036 
Physical Culture. ...css ces 98 14,127 
Electrical Experimenter .... 81 11,452 
Field & Stveaii..6 2.05600. %s 48 6,898 
International Studio ...... 38 = 55, 348 
MOGUONG iaigk sis ocaipp nics antes 31 4,519 
House: Beawtifal. .:.:60 00.6606 27 4,268 
Extension Magazine....... - 23 3,749 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
MANURE S. cc ccccilinct cots 194 27,295 
Canadian Home Journal....101 20,215 
Everywoman’s World...... 100 20,063 


Canadian Magazine (pages). 78 17,472 
Canadian Courier (2 Novem- 
oe) ere ee re 91 16,759 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 

Agate 

November 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post...224 38,218 
Town & Country........ 135 22,777 
WIE 5 Sire: Sasa cohdlrs oie pate 56 8,349 
Scientific American ...... 30 = 6,040 
Christian Herald ........ 30 365,144 
DAG 6.cicscie hee eved beauties 36 = 5,064 
eee Ee eet es 31. 4,376 
REG. y.ck6xasead ccwenex 23 3,917 
Youth’s Companion...... 16 3,316 
CRPGHORE 565 sic. cclon ices 13: 2,984 
JOGRO 6 Se baie KI AE 11 1,678 


Literary Digest combined with other 
issues on account of printers’ strike. 

Collier’s combined with Nov. 9th issue 
on account of printers’ strike. 

Independent combined with Nov. 9th 
issue on account of printers’ strike. 


November 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post..264 44,929 
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After January first, 1919, 
the rates for advertising in 


PRINTERS’ INK 


will be as follows: 


Run of Paper 
$90 per page—$180 per double 
page. 
$45 per half page. 
$22.50 per quarter page. 
Smaller space, 50c per agate line. 
Minimum one inch. 


Preferred Positions 
Second cover—$100. 
Page 5—$110. 
Pages 7-9-11-13—$100 each. 
Standard center spread—$200. 
Center of special four - page 
form—$200. 


Extra Color 
$40 extra for each color, for 
two pages or less. For more 
than two pages, $20 per page 
per color. 


Inserts 
$90 per page (four pages or 
more) furnished complete by 
the advertiser. Two-page in- 
serts, furnished by advertiser, 


$200. 


Classified Advertising 
50c per line net. Not less than 
5 lines. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
Chicago Toronto 
Atlanta St. Louis 
Boston London 
Los Angeles Paris 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 

Literary Digest .......... 189 28,749 
SII loca bare 4 Rint aes 109 18,598 
Town & Country........ 67 11,336 
eS arr 56 9,674 
Independent ............ 109 = 7,327 
SILOGE *. sn ed des Sea ee-<s 355,186 
Scientific American ...... 24 = 4,887 
BME Sisitsic esa ies sn peas 30 4,244 
Christian Herald..........22 3,875 
oe Er re reer 21 = 3,038 
Youth’s Companion....... 112,277 
| Ee err ae 14 = 2,057 
CRUIIUOD. ais. 304A s5nwee 11 1,843 


November 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post...259 44,094 


Literary Digest.......... 178 27,204 
Town & Country......... 98 16,512 
COIS | a can cseaeceaned 69 11,872 
MURS noha oe ci deka a’ ais 52 8,937 
Christian Herald......... 34 = 55,919 
ERRSUONOGNE 2% i555.<<.00505% 39 5,658 
Scientific American ...... 27 ~—s-55,443 
RN cnt isecncuwe as & 34 5B 
ERE FE re ee 27 ~=—s- 3,895 
Youth’s Companion ...... 19 3,855 
EMMA Seika: tsa scons sha ee 19 2,709 
CIR. ks vac c cons eeed 10 —:11,753 
BUND tank es snk > sacnn eee 10 1,451 


November 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post...204 34,840 


Literary. Digest.......... 180 27,510 
eee 65 11,211 
Scientific American ...... 40 8,043 
OS VEEP EEE Deen 42 - 7,203 
ee ee eee 29 4,304 
Youth’s Companion...... 18 3,766 
Christian Herald......... 20 = 3,430 
ROD awiaeccnae-sceeaes 16 =2,358 
MMCINNES Soca s veceeass 14 2,332 
er ries ye 16 2,277 
fs Tere? ce 14. 2,004 
Independent ............ 11 =: 1,639 


November 29-30 
Saturday Evening Post...233 39,712 


Literary Digest ........<. 100 15,218 
PRS U5. ernie si «00.0 9:96 79 = 11,133 
CEO cS Gt shia ae ose ee 42 7,229 
Scientific American ...... 29 ~=5,827 
a re cre 32 5,469 
Independent ............ 26 = 3,761 
ROCCUINEN © is a5 08060508 9 1,596 
DR Ota iad yew ines 7 . 1 


Totals for November 
*Saturday Evening Post....... 201,793 
Literary Digest,,..,.,, inns 3. Ue 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Long recognized as a pioneer in the Quality Field, 
particularly welcomes the interest that is being 
aroused in behalf of the desirable character of Quality 
Circulation. It is therefore appropriate for us to 
quote from one of many circulars sent out years 
ago by the Advertising Department of The Outlook : 


“ Worth-While publications stand for all that is good in life and achieve- 
ment. They require no apology for their existence. Their editorial and 
advertising pages fill a definite field and carry to the worth-while men and 
women of this country the message of the times—the message of social, 
political, and industrial betterment.” 
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“No apology being required for their contents, they are welcome in the 
best homes of the Nation; no doubt is felt as to the influence that they 
exert. Molders of public opinion, creators of public sentiment for all that 
is good, champions of every movement for race-betterment, social, indus- 
trial, and civic improvement, they stand out conspicuously to-day as the 
Worth-While magazines ably qualified to carry the advertising messages 
of all meritorious advertisers to the discriminating buyers of good goods.” 


Although the present advertising rate is based on 100,000 net 
paid circulation, advertisers have always secured an appreciable 
circulation over that amount, and they can be assured of a still 
greater increase in circulation for the coming year. — 


Advertisers who desire three or four color work will find the 
service that we have to offer in connection with second, third, or 
fourth covers most attractive. Four-color plates designed for 
standard-size publications may be used, and with the addition of 
artistic one or two color borders the larger size of The Outlook 
page, which is 714”x1014”, may be used most effectively. These 
borders are furnished without cost to the advertiser, and The 
Outlook may thus be included in any list where color is planned. 


Second or Third Covers in four colors, $675. 
Fourth Cover in four colors, $700. 


The Outlook is included in the Ruggles & Brainard list, and additional information 
with regard to color work may be secured either by communicating with Ruggles & 
Brainard, Inc.,200 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.,or the Advertising Department of The Outlook. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


122 S. Michigan Blvd., Travers D. CARMAN 6 Beacon Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Advertising Manager Boston, Mass. 















































Agate 

Columns Lines 

Seon Bi Comitrs.. . .ssess cosa 50,625 
Ng ie ee eee ee 48,910 

er Oe ee eee 35,200 
*Scientific American.......... 30,240 
oe ET ee eee eer Te 24,800 
SN. cab eh an<dekacansevis 22,971 

ee 18,385 

eS | 18,368 

1 SY oe FC a ere Tree 14,021 

Youth’s Companion .......... 13,214 

eS Pe ee 9,678 
BREE? oy cates 6 leanne sce as 8,520 


*5 issues, 43 issues. 
RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTISING 
IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Agate 
ie =. L ines 
1. Ladies’ Home Journal. .231 200 
2. Woman’s Home Com- 
MEIER (055 sd0s sane cu 137 36,422 
Dy RENEE cdg soma soe sacnaeee. Spaee 
a IE MRE sn iso 9:0 186 29,440 
5. Harpers Raver .....2.% 175 29,406 
6. Good Housekeeping ...200 28,694 
7. Pictorial Review ...... 137 27,549 
ee ee 190 27,310 
A a ae 194 27,295 
BO. TPeMMORIOE 2... ccc cccces 126 25,368 
11. Popular Mechanics 
eRe 112 25,201 
12. Review of Reviews 
EE ee ee 93 20,944 
Ee a ere 104 20,938 


14. Woman’s Magazine ....103 20,774 
15. Canadian Home Journal.101 20,215 
16. Everywoman’s World..100 20,063 
17. Popular Science Mthly.130 19,896 


18. World’s Work ........ 88 19,712 
19, Country Life in Amer..117 19,656 
20. Cosmopolitan ......... 145 19,486 
21. Atlantic Mthly (pages). 84 18,819 
22. American Boy ........ 91 18,200 
23. Canadian Mag. (pages) | + 17,472 
Oe i 17,090 
25. Metropolitan .,........ 7 16,501 


Bryant Appointed Colonel of 
the 107th Regiment 


M. D. Bryant, vice-president of Bry- 
ant, Griffith & Brunson, New York 
City, who went to France last summer 
as commanding officer of the 106th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, composed mostly 
of troops of the Second Squadron of 
the Ist New York Cavalry, with which 
he had been connected for many years, 
has been appointed Colonel of the 107th 
Regiment, formerly the old 7th New 
York National Guard. Colonel Bryant 
served during the Spanish-American 
War in_the Porto Rican campaign and 
on the Mexican border as major in the 
Second Squadron of the 1st New York 
Cavalry. While fighting in France he 
was twice wounded and was promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel only a few weeks 
ago. 
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Winningham Will Start New 
Agency 

C. C. Winningham, who has been as. 
sociated with the Government for sey- 
eral months, first with the Fuel Admin. 
istration and then with the Information 
and Education Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, will start a new adver- 
tising agency about December 15 in 
Detroit. Accounts that have already 
been secured are the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Essex Motor Car Com- 
pany and the Stewart Truck Company, 

Until he entered the service of the 
Government, Mr. Winningham was ad- 
vertising manager of:the Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Company. Previous to joining 
the Hudson Company he was for sev- 
eral years with Lord & Thomas, of 
Chicago. 


Brisbane Buys Another in 
Milwaukee © 


The Milwaukee Free Press, a morn- 
ing newspaper, has been purchased by 
Arthur Brisbane, who recently acquired 
the Evening Wisconsin and Daily News, 
two Milwaukee afternoon papers. The 
Free Press will be discontinued at once 
and Mr. Brisbane’s consolidated Mil- 
waukee papers will hereafter he issued 
as one publication to be known as the 
Wisconsin News. 


No News Print Restrictions 
After This Week 


So far as the War Industries Board’s 
restrictions are concerned, the ban 6n 
news print paper will be lifted De- 
cember 15. The Board, however, urges 
publishers to adopt permanent rules to 
prohibit wasteful practices and to con- 
tinue, for a time, voluntary conserva- 
tion of reading-matter space. 


Myron Stewart Coming to 
New York 


Myron Stewart severed his connec- 
tions with the San Francisco staff of 
the H. K. McCann Company on No- 
vember 15 to take a position as Eastern 
representative of the Pacific Marine 
Review of San Francisco. He will make 
his headquarters at New York, begin- 
ning January 1. 


Dooley-Brennan Add to Staff 


Robert J. Mooney has become asso- 
ciated with The Dooley-Brennan Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. He 
has been connected with the Wm. H. 
Rankin Advertising Company and was 
previously associate publisher of the 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Paul C. Treviranus, of the business 
department of the Milwaukee Journal 
for several years, has been appointed 
business manager of the Des Moines 
Rage and Tribune, effective January 
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Dealers Are Adding ‘Side Lines 


They are doing it to help them sell more lumber, 
for they now feature homes complete rather than 
lumber per thousand feet. 

A few lines they handle aside from Lumber are: 


wall board, metal building metal ceilings, 
plaster board, corners, wire fencing, 
fire-proof tile, builders’ hardware, steel posts, 

fire brick, fire-proof columns, tanks (wood and 
sewer pipe, roofing, paints, metal), 

drain tile, stains and enamels, cedar chests, 
metal lath, hardwood flooring, coal, 

stucco, built-in furniture, cement, 

oils, silos, steel ventilators, paint brushes 


Financially Responsible 


Failures and changes are less among lumber dealers than any 
other retail line for the reason their investment is heavy and 
the trade well established. Therefore these dealers make de- 
sirable distributors for reputable lines. For many years the 


Americanfiimberman 


has encouraged better merchandis- personally seeking new ideas and 
ing through its “Realm of the Re- methods. In addition to this de- 
tailer’—a department conducted by partment, our Quarterly Adver- 
an editor who gets his material tising Bulletins (free to subscrib- 
from actual contact with lumber ers) and House Plan Service help 
dealers in all parts of the coun- dealers sell more material by doing 


try. by traveling to their yards, more effective local advertising. 


Let us help you introduce your line to these 
live, dependable building material dealers. 


American Lumberman, Chicago, IIl. 


Subscription Price Circulation Statement by States 
$4.00 a Year. and “Adv. Rates on _ request. 
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DECEMBER ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 





“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD 











1918 1917 1916 1915 Total 
Commitee nse sénd ss 5. ses $19,486 428,563 447,041 053 = 117,143 
Review of Reviews ........... 20,944 22,870 31,416 26,250 101,480 
ee EE Es eee $27,310 $30,344 $25,286 %16,400 99, 
Harper’s Magazine ........... 16,016 25,930 27,804 26,436 96,186 
oe SS BR So ees 90,974 
ee enna 90,183 
PPMOTINE © do 8g ean ose din chive 82,883 
ER a ics Woda meters ec. 79,106 
American Boy... 77,977 
Atlantic Monthly . 75,946 
Red Book .....5% 62,154 
errr ee oe te 61,618 
ee, ae ee eee 57,745 
es ER ae ie ea 57,646 
oe Ke a ae 53,589 
Pe RSs cts edawcsesaddne 53,373 
Boys’ Magazine 42,425 
ee Oe oo ee are 40,655 
Motion Picture Magazine...... $10,597 7,739 6,806 5,376 30,518 
Munsey’s ........+ss+eseeeeees 5,166 4,648 7,763 8,442 26,019 
eet TODINIOR. 500000. ss ove awe $3,106 4,799 7,910 $8,927 24, 742 
tChanged from standard to 
flat size. 292,627 373,658 409,319 346,098 1,421,702 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

crs 56,914 110,979 126,706 109,989 404,588 
ee ere 29,406 58,357 63,775 43,602 195,140 
Ladies’ Home Journal ........ 46,200 50,991 39,600 28,453 165,244 
Good Housekeeping ick ia aia ate a $28,694 $36, 186 $51,911 20,902 137,693 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 36,422 30,323 25,784 22,304 114,833 
| Eee ae 25,368 25,206 20,361 18,818 89,753 
Buctorial Review ....cccesse. 27,549 22'283 22,902 17,000 89,734 
Woman’s Magazine ............ 20,774 21,065 17,338 15,201 74,378 
ieee 20,938 21,122 17,134 15,097 74,291 
McCall’s Magazine ..... «6, Maas 13,532 10,521 10,079 47,965 





11,737 46,417 
10,689 38,030 
8,579 30,928 





People’s Home Journal "i 11,605 10,989 12,086 

Modern Priscilla ...c.ceccsesss 8,400 9,112 9,829 

Mother’s Magazine ........... 6,815 7,834 7,700 
tChanged from standard to 

flat size. 332,918 417,979 425,647 


*New page size. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 





332,450 1,508,994 


62,116 229,327 
27,344 145,095 
31,192 131,420 
30,240 114,553 
15,956 83,426 
20,258 82,267 
9,539 44,501 
9,288 38,677 
9,396 33,251 
6,326 26,439 
7,543 25,426 





AES ii caiicGe cg tne'ck se 29,440 60,615 77,156 
ee ae $36,121 £44,835 36,795 
Popular Mechanics ............ 25,201 33,134 41,893 
Country Life in America...... 19,656 28,589 36,068 
Popular Science Monthly...... $19,896 23,950 23,624 
| FIR SPY SR ie ane ae 15,036 20,893 26,080 
Pmyewel Culture 2.2.6... cs5e $14,127 11,203 9,632 
ree 6,898 10,765 11,726 
International Studio ......... 5,348 7,979 10,528 
LE Ee eS eae $4,519 $10,151 5,443 
eS) ae 4,268 7,646 5,969 
tChanged from standard to 
flat size. 180,510 259,760 284,914 
WEEKLIES (4 November issues) 
Saturday Evening Post ........ *201,793. 172,655 134,009 
CORE AOE 6 6.5 6 area's ed 2 4.3% 98,681 97,581 79,463 
Town & Country ............0. $50,625 63,301 67,108 
PGR ws wcviauele pink wuwtaack 148,910 63,935 55,482 
NUNS Gigs cas sis uta ges onto oobi *35,200 34,940 *37,837 
a en 22,971 33,728 29,236 
GES eee eS ee 14,021 25,870 %33,315 
Scientific American ........... *30,240 23,206 20,426 
Christian Herald .........:cees 18,368 21,824 *25,897 


—_—— 


229,198 954,382 


99,463 607,920 
63,860 339,585 
$49,622 230,656 
53,379 221,706 
23,898 131,875 
28,322 114,257 
25,794 99,000 
19,349 93,221 
26,606 92,695 





+3 issues. *5 issues. 
TNov. 2nd issue combined in 520,809 537,040 482,773 


390,293 1,930,915 





other issues. 


Grand Totals ...... coves» 1,326,864 1,588,437 1,602,653 1,298,039 5,815,993 
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srr NUMBER 8 
dl 


(1° 453,000 
Zl Railroad Men 








I, Hl \ 

: Or ‘i ° e 
e ZX WL | and Their Wives 
4" =| Read Koch’s List of 
G Railroad Magazines. A 
Hi Group Treated as One 
ar’ Big Monthly Periodical. 
229" A magazine growing faster along solid 


%) legitimate lines than any publication we know 
y of. In spite of the tremendous circulation increase 
(two publications have grown 500%, one a 1000% ) 
= we feel that the real growth is yet to come. 

The improved living conditions and purchasing 








=i power brought about by the recent wage increases 
= have made the railroad man a valuable customer. 

= 7 ; 

i These Advertisers are Using Space Regularly : 
le Bon Ami 

= Arlington Collar (Challenge) 

= Star Tobacco 

am Cudahy Company 

n| Hamilton Watch 

5 | Ball Watch Company 

=| Loftis 

-| Studebaker (South Bend) 

. J. M. Lyons Company 

=| Sears-Roebuck 

=| Montgomery Ward & Company 

= Vose Piano Company 

a| Hilker Weicher Mfg. Company 

=| Eisendrath Glove Company 

va Lee Mercantile Company 

=| American School of Correspondence 

= International Correspondence Schools 

nm Bernard Hewitt & Company 

i. Lindstrom-Smith Vibrator 

i. 

: Koch s List of Rail dM 

& OCHS LISUO! Nal ‘ 0a agazines 
{im 

lal Home Office: Eastern Office: 
e IRVING V. KOCH, S. M. GOLDBERG, 
i 122 S. Michigan Ave., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
et Chicago, New York City. 
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The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OR the next few months every 

business publication can safely 
afford to keep standing in type 
the head-line, “Big Possibilities 
in Foreign Trade.” We _ have 
heard a lot about the subject al- 
ready, but unless all signs fail, 
the present flood of advice and 
discussion of the subject is but 
a summer-shower compared with 
the torrential downpour we shall 
presently be receiving. 

Incidentally, there is a phase 
of the subject which is worth 
the keen attention of advertisers 
right now. With a flood of ex- 
port advertising in sight, there 
is naturally a scramble to get “in 
on it.” Undoubtedly many of the 
advertising agencies which are 
now, or soon will be, boasting of 
their “export departments,” ac- 
tually possess the efficiency in the 
foreign field which they claim. 
But something—perhaps it is just 
his natural pessimism—seems to 
tell the Schoolmaster that some 
others of these new export de- 
partments are apt to consist of 
a man who knows Spanish a la 
Cortina, and a boy who once col- 
lected foreign stamps! 

Selling abroad is really a suf- 
ficiently intricate business to make 
it worth the advertiser’s while to 
investigate a little, and make sure 
that the people who offer to con- 
duct the export side of his selling 
and advertising really know what 
they are talking’ about. 

* * 


“When the boys come home 
from over seas,” said an ad- 
vertising agent, “there’s going 
to be a big increase in the de- 
mand for evaporated and con- 
densed milk. The Government 
has made big shipments of these 
products to the soldiers abroad. 
In fact it is the only milk they 
have had. While fresh milk and 
cream are preferred by many for 
use in coffee and tea it is a fact 
that thousands of people would 
rather use condensed milk in 
these beverages. That, I fancy, 





gag * iciting the customary estimate 


will be the case with a large num- 
ber of our men under arms. Up 
to the present time only five per 
cent of the milk produced in this 
country is condensed. Eighty-five 
per cent of all the evaporated 
milk is forwarded to Europe. I 
am sure we are all going to be 
interested in the effect this inten- 
sive ‘sampling’ will have upon our 
boys when they return. It is al- 
most certain that the canned ar- 
ticles of food that were so wel- 
come and gave such satisfaction 
to them in the field will ‘still be 
popular with them ere.” 


A very successful agency copy 
man told the Schoolmaster the 
other day that some of his best 
and biggest copy angles and mer- 
chandising ideas came to him dur- 
ing the last few minutes of the 
day. At the time when the rest 
of the office force, their work 
cleared up for the day, have laid 
down their bricks, so to speak, 
and are visiting around, sitting on 
the edges of desks, waiting for 
five o’clock, he makes it a point 
to pick out the. toughest problem 
he has facing him for the next day 
and tackles it then and there. 

Not frequently, he reports, as 
his mind skims over the problem 
and plays around it he will get a 
big idea—perhaps the big idea. 
The next morning when - he 
reaches his desk he finds that his 
sub-conscious mind has developed 
the idea considerably over night 
and he is able to tackle the prob- 
lem with vigor and with a mini- 
mum of mental exertion. 

The Schoolmaster thinks this is 
an excellent example of using 
time “margins” to good advantage. 

* * * 


Last Christmas, a printing es- 
tablishment performed a rather 
novel stunt that may offer sugges- 
tions to other firms sending out 
direct mail literature. 

Slipped between pages of its 
house organ was a postal—for 
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“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 








Process. 


New York 


Then it’s ‘*Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 


CINCINNATI 


ICES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 


Chicago 
If you ask them, 




















Ie your desk orderly orin dis. 
order? Can you find papers quickly 
when you want them? 

HORN “Instant” DESK FILES 
keep the papers on all pending 
matters in compact convenient 
form —easily accessible, yet out of 
your way, 


" A 





4 
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DESK FILE 


FREE TRIAL—NO RISK 


not wanted |, with the understanding that same may be returned and 
my money refunded within 10 days if not satisfactory. 


enclose $ 
Name 


Book-form files with pocket 
Each pocket is a container for 
Correspondence, documents, book- 
lets, etc.—holds them securely but 
releases them in-tantly. sSturdily 
put together. Indexed A to Z, 1 to 
31, or with changeable index. You 
oan 't afford to be without them. 
Ne. s Size Index Price 
6 16 Letter Changeable $2.50 
Letter AZ 2.75 
Letter 1-31 


Pearl St., NY.City 1 


24, 26 (cross out any l 


I 
PT 1aB 4 
I 





Address 
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Just out of 
U. S. Uniform 


Proved 
Creative-A bility 
Seeks Shift to 
Agency Field 


—young, able, enthu- 
stastic—energetic. 


Before enlistment: 
adv. mgr. for. mid- 
west dept. store. 


A writer of live, hu- 
man copy—a strong- 
ly originative layout 
man. 


Art Director espe- 
cially. 


Wanted: 


a moderate start 
with lid off for the 
future. 


Address N. O. W., Box 
243, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 





























17 Books on 
Foreign Trade 


We have searched the 
entire field, both here and 
abroad on this subject. 


Send for the list. 


DOWNTOWN BOOK SHOP 


119 South Fourth Street, Philade’phia 
BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN 
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on printing. But instead of being 
worded in the customary way, it 
was decorated with a holly bor. 
der, inside of which appeared the 
sentence: “Tell us your wants or 
wish us a Merry Christmas.” 
Many printing buyers’ scribbled 
greetings, signed their name and 
added a line saying that there was 
nothing doing at present. 
Followed up by careful personal 
solicitation, these cards brought 
home the bacon. Which suggests 
to the Schoolmaster that this js 
what they were intended to do. 


* * * 


Lately we hear a lot about the 
dramatics of selling and the need 
for staging our demonstrations as 
Belasco stages a play. 

That there is danger of over- 
dramatization we all know, and 
as the Schoolmaster witnessed 
precisely such an exhibition last 
week he is constrained to take his 
Corona in hand to premonish 
pupils against the too-frequent use 
of the colored spot light, the glit- 
tering spangles and all the other 
paraphernalia of the talkies. 

The Schoolmaster was priv- 
ileged to “sit in” while a man sell: 
ing poster designs was displaying 
his wares. Very mysteriously this 
gentleman cut the purple ribbon, 
turned back the Japanese crepe 
paper and propped up a piece of 
art against the manager’s black- 
board. Then silently walking over 
to the window, he turned his back 
to us both and fondly gazed out 
upon the panorama of chimney- 
pots. 

It was “dramatic all right, but 
too obviously studied. Turning to 
the Schoolmaster when our visitor 
had departed, the advertising man- 
ager said: “That chap’s been com- 
ing to see me for several years. 
He’s a wizard at that Belasco 
stuff. But dog-gone it, I’m so 
blame interested in studying the 
mechanics of his methods that 
I’m darned if I ever pay much 
attention to his merchandise.” 








“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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And the Schoolmaster himself 
must confess that often when one 
of these super-salesmen comes 
around, he is more interested in 
observing the little psychologic 
kinks either to use in his daily 
intercourse (which doesn’t re- 
quire them) or to chat about with 
his pupils, than he is in inspect- 
ing the goods. 





Southern Advertiser to Use 
National Medium 


The General Asbestos & Rubber 
Company, Charleston, S. C., has ap- 
pointed The Lees Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to handle its advertising account. 
The South Carolina company makes 
asbestos products, including packings, 
brake lining and textiles. The plan of 
campaign includes the use of general 
mediums as well as business papers. 





Cleveland Agency Changes 
Name 


The name of the Advertising Depart- 
ment Company, advertising agency of 
Cleveland, has been changed to the 
Griswold & Hammond Company. There 
will be no change in the personnel of 
the company nor in the accounts han- 
dled. 














copy men& | 
advertisin 
man s 


Cuts 
will interest you 
write for proofs -right now! 
303 Fifth Avenue 7 Néw Yorl. 


PRINTING | 























ADEQUATELY equipped to han- 
*“% dle your PRINTING and BinvinG 
in an effective style and with dispatch. 
Our ideal plant controls the situation. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Ave. New York City 

















BINDING 
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CLASS 


For class, trade & technical advertisers 


Every issue contains a directory of represen- 
tative class, trade and technical papers, with 
rates, type-page sizes and closing dates. 


Subscription Price $1 a Year 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Sample Copy on Request 


DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


A weekly publication read by the progressive 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
Livest in the field. Member A. B.C. 


OLD COLONY BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVE. 


PRINTERS 
that are RELIABLE 


Foreign Language 
Work Our Specialty 
True and Accurate Translations 











National Printing & Publishing Co. 


2100 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















More rated retail Department, 
Dry Goods and General Mdse 
Stores are paid Subscribers to tho 
Merchants Trade Journal than 
to any other trade publication. 


A. B. C. Members. 
MERCHANTS TRADE 
JOURNAL, Inc. 

Des Moines, New York. Chicago 
Indianapolis 














To profitably reach farmers wi 
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H. Walton HEEGSTRA Inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jacksén Boylevard, Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


Printer, good character, habits, wanted 
for boys’ farm school, in Berkshires. 
Salary about $50 and maintenance. 
Berkshire Industrial Farm, Canaan, 
| Re 





WANTED | 
Advertising manager and eastern solici- 
tor for old established semi-class monthly 
journal of large circulation. Address 
box 974, Printers’ Ink. 


DETROIT and LOUISVILE territory 
open for “live wire” salesman, able to 
“talk turkey” to sales managers. Our 
men make from $50 to $125 a week. 
See advertisement in this issue. Dartnell 
Corporation, 608 So. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 











WANTED 

An editor who understands the dis- 
tribution of goods. He must be able to 
write fluently on advertising and mar- 
keting methods and know the sources 
from which the best contributions can 
be obtained; and be able to pass upon 
contributed matter. A good salary and 
a contingent interest in the profits will 
be forthcoming to the right man. Box 
973, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted-Advertising Manager 


Large paint manufacturer in 
middle west wants a cracking 
good, hard-working man to take 
complete charge of advertising 
department. Applicant must pos- 
sess originality and ingenuity. 
Will be expected to take care 
of all details, improve on our 
methods and offer new thoughts 
for development. An exception- 
ally fine opportunity for the 
right man. | State age, experi- 
ence, qualifications and give ref- 
ences. Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 








An Opening for 
an Able 
Advertising Writer 


This opening on the copy staff 
of a large Eastern agency, is 
for a man of character, experi- 
ence and sound advertising judg- 
ment. One who can grasp funda- 
mentals and write convincingly 
and with distinction will have 
here a very real opportunity and 
sure recognition. In writing, 
please describe your experience 
fully. Your letter will be held 
in confidence. Address Box 978, 
care of Printers! Ink. 











Wanted—Returned soldier advertising 
solicitor. Permanent. Give full par. 
ticulars, experience, salary wanted, ete, 
Mitchell Daily Republican, Morning. 
Evening and Sunday, Mitchell, S, 








WANTED 


a man for magazine make-up and 
copy editing; one with scholarly 
taste and thoroughly familiar with 
typography and composing-room 
practice. Box 980, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


I AM OFFERING SOME 
YOUNG MAN AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY WHICH I WISH I 
COULD HAVE HAD MYSELF 


I am now handling advertising appropria- 
tions aggregating many thousands of dol- 
lars annually and I need an assistant, 
It is not a desk position but most inter- 
esting and instructive work. I wish I 
could have had the same experience and 
opportunity to learn the advertising busi- 
ness. Special requirements are good ap- 
pearance and pleasing personality. Some 
business experience necessary. Good op- 
portunity for-a college man. Prefer 
young man living at home as salary to 
start will be moderate. Write full par- 
ticulars confidential giving age and ex- 
perience. Box 995, care of Printers’ Ink, 




















The New Orleans Item 


requires the immediate 
services of a copy writ- 
er who thoroughly un- 
derstands the problem 
of the newspaper busi- 
ness, of local merchan- 
dising and of national 
distribution. 


Address all communi- 
cations, stating experi- 
ence and desired salary, ° 
to 

A. G. NEWMYER, 


Business Manager 


NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
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Southern daily in city of 75,000 desires 
services of good copy writer. Must have 
energy, experience and ability, and come 
well recommended, To such a man there 
is an opportunity for rapid advancement. 
Only producers need answer. SOUTH- 
ERN DAILY, Box 999, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED OFFICE MANAGER.—One 
who has the ability to take full charge 
of offices Must be a good executive 
and correspondent. A knowledge of 
poster advertising, while not essential, 
would be valuable. State salary and 
full particulars. Box 1000, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Manager for Advertising Agency 
Small, growing, New York advertising 
agency, requires man under 45, of ex- 
perience with executive ability. ‘This 
is the right position for a progressive 
man with capability of supervising staff 
and details. Give full information, 
stating salary desired, in strict con- 
fidence. PROGRESSIVE, Box 976, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Z 

















WANTED—EDITOR 


for a leading position on a maga- 
zine staff—a young woman of 
executive capacity and editorial 
experience. A rare opportunity 
for one of commanding ability. 
Editor, Box 981, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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COPYWRITER 





AND 
LAYOUT MAN 


Nationally known export 
publication with largest 
monthly circulation of any 
export paper (Member A. 
B. C.) covering South and 
Latin America, also France, 
Italy, etc., offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for a 
combination copy writer and 
layout man—preferably one 
able to make own sketches. 
Splendid opening for the 
right man. 

Write, stating past experi- 
ence, reference and salary 
desired. All correspondence 
will be treated strictly con- 
fidential. Address 


igh eS O° Ge 
Box 984, Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising Solicitor wanted to 
represent Metropolitan newspaper 
in Foreign advertising field. Give 
full details, experience, acquaint- 
ance East and West, and salary. 
Best of opportunities for develop- 
ment and advancement. Box No. 
1001, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Manager 


for Magazine Canvassing 
Organization 


Leading magazine (New 
York) with national circulation 
of a million and a quarter a 
month, wants a man capable of 
developing and handling an en- 
thusiastic organization of Local 
Subscription Agents. State 
your age, experience, and pres- 
ent salary. Box 991, care Print- 


ers’ Ink. 

A JOB YOU CAN “LIVE”’ 
A man who has been looking for a job 
into which he can willingly put every 
ounce of his energy and interest, can 
find that position with us. We need 
a number of energetic, enthusiastic cor- 
respondents, not over 35 years of age; 
men who can write real letters and oc- 
casionally get out “fon the other side of 
the counter.” An understanding of hu- 
man nature, ability to express thoughts 
in good, common-sense, business English, 
and a willingness to “live” their jobs, 
are requirements of the men we will 
select. The spirit of fellowship and help- 
fulness which you will find in our “‘busi- 
ness family” will make your work a 
pleasure and a profit—a job you can 
truly “‘live.”’ Interview may be had with 
L. D. W. at Vanderbilt Hotel, New 
York City, Dec. 13th and 14th. 

THE MONITOR ‘STOVE COMPANY 
(Established 1819—99 Years of Service) 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“a GOOD COMPANY TO WORK FOR” 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 

HAND OFFSET PRESS. Size 32x36. 
Must be in ‘good condition. State 
price. “F. W. M.,” Box 989, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
vantageous 

agecous, 
vertiaing: 








lachen - Dowd Co. 
oe New York 











New plan grocery (cafeteria idea), es- 
tablished business offers attractive, dig- 
nified, profitable business for man of 
character and stability and $10,000 who 
knows how to buy and sell. Harris- 
Dibble Company, 171 Madison Ave., City. 

auted 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, REPRODUCTIONS 
for Advertisers at low cost. Plain and 
Colored Photos, Post Cards, Calendars, 
Madse. Illustrations, Etc. Quality, quantity, 
juick service. Consult us. Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 3159 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


= Ph.Morton 
OCEAN To OCEAN & 
_ CINCINNATI _ 


LARGE HYDRAULIC PRESS (HOE 
CO. MAKE), platen (32x46 in.), ram 
(12 in.), diameter lift (13 in.), with 
double hand pumps, pressure gauge, 
complete and in good condition. 
STEAM PLATE TABLE (HOE CO. 
make) (26x34 in.), rigged for hot water, 
complete and in good condition. 
MATRIX MOULDING MACHINE (HOE 
CO. make) (36x42 in.), perfect condition. 
Write or telephone HAEFNER BROS., 
75 4th St., Brooklyn. Hamilton 2180. 

















Being inactive, and on account of 
other interests, I desire to dispose 
of a substantial interest in a small 
and profitable advertising agency 
handling both national and local 
accounts. An opportunity for the 
right man at a nominal investment. 
Box 986, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITION WANTED 


Are You Searching 
for a business woman with ability, initia- 
tive, common sense and experience? If 
you are may I talk with you? Box 998, 
Printers’ Ink. 





FIRED!—From the Army—Ex-assistant 
advertising manager eight-million-dollar 
corporation. Can have old job back, but 
wants bigger opportunity. Out of army 
Dec. 20th. Box 985, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 


advertising man and correspondent. 
Eight years’ successful record with 
Boston manufacturing company. Have 
been doing free lance sales promo- 
tion for the past two years, but am 
willing to go back into harness if I 
can get the right layout. Not a 
novice, or an amateur who wants to 
experiment with your business at 
your expense, but a seasoned, ex- 
perienced producer of results and a 
real go-getter by mail. Will locate 
anywhere. Salary $5000. Address: 
M O., Lock Box 61, Copley 
Square Station, Boston, Mass. 














INK 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
With U. S. Division of Advertising 
which is to cease operating, desires con. 
nection with agency or large advertiser. 
Box 994, care of Printers’ Ink, ‘ 





Closing of Officers’ Training Camps re- 
leases for immediate position newspaper 
advertising man with excellent record 
as copy writer, layout man and business 
getter. College graduate. Fastern po- 
sition desired. Box 996, Printers’ Ink 





Practical, Original, Versatile 
Capable copywriter and layout man pub. 
lishing, technical and agency experience 
Familiar with artwork, engraving, print- 
ing. Recommended by prominent con- 
cerns. Wants worth while _ position, 
Box 993, Printer$’ Ink. F 





SMALL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Will you give me a chance? C. P. O. in 
J. S. N. soon to be released—12 years’ 
printing experience—I. C. S. and I. T, 
. Courses—Soliciting experience. Ex. 
pert in Typography. A worker. Box 
982, Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon St., Boston, 
Advertising Man, experience in Depart: 
ment Stores, Agency and Special Service 
wants position with solid manufacturing 
concern. Has bought art work, printing 
space and cuts. Salary is not so much a 
consideration as permanency and oppor- 
tunity to become an integral part of 
some enterprising conce " 
a yon g concern. Box 979, 
e 

We Connect the Wires— 
bringing into quick communication em- 
ployer and opportunity seeker in the Ad- 
vertising, Printing and Publishing field 
east, south and west. Our lists include 
men and women fitted for positions 
up to the highest responsibility, with 
newspapers, class journals, advertising 
agencies and the publicity departments 
of mercantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. No charge to employers; registra- 
— ~~. i hat ee EXCHANGE, 
nc., ird Nat’! Bank Spring: 
oF ee ag 1 Bank Bldg., Spring: 








Captain—United States Army 


anticipating his discharge from 
the Military Service, now that 
the emergency has passed, de- 
sires to promptly resume his 
newspaper career. 

Is 29 years old, married, col- 
lege graduate. For two years re- | 
ported on a metropolitan daily, 
two years edited and managed a 
county weekly, and for three 
years prior to entering First Of- 
ficers’ Training Camp was Gen- 
eral Manager of a small city 
daily. Capable of managing job 
printing establishment. Seeks 
proposition offering a future with 
either bonuses or the opportunity 
of earning an interest as well as 
salary. References. Address Box 
971, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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PRINTER 


SALES MANAGER, university graduate; 
38, married; 13 years’ successful experi- 
ence; thoroughly familiar sales executive 
work, sales promotion, hiring, instructing 
and directing salesmen now employed; 
available January ist. Address: “Sales 
Manager,” care of Printers’ Ink, 833 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





Advertising man—being released from 
service—has good record developing busi- 
ness country daily. Knows something 
about job work, editorial and news as 
owned good weekly at one time; mar- 
ried; seeking proposition offering future, 
with either bonus or opportunity to earn 
an interest as well as salary. Box 997, 
Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Eight years’ broad business training. 
Exceptional knowledge mechanics of 
advertising, and unusual ability to solve 
sales problems and to get things done. 
Open for change about January 15. 
Age 28. Yankee. Married. Minimum 
considered $3,500. Box 975, P. I. 








Released from War Service 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE, 
copy writer, layout originator, investi- 
gator and plan builder. Six years editor 
of national automobile publication. Qual- 
ified for position as advertising manager 
for corporation, production manager 
of agency or head of magazine service 
department. Box 988, Printers’ Ink. 


A BUSINESS BUILDING 
FORMULA 


Take a man—give him the ability to 
plan and create, to “‘Sell’’ his ideas, 
and to incorporate them in his copy. 
Add a good supply of technical 
knowledge. Spice with pepper. Mix 
well and you have a Soldier-Adver- 
tising Man. His price is $40. His 
number is Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 





DISCHARGED FROM SERVICE— 
NOW SEEKING POSITION AS 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
for New York manufacturer. Six years’ 
experience in planning campaigns to 
dealer and consumer, writing copy, 
selecting media, creating layouts and 
buying art work, printing, engraving. 
Samples. of work to show. Age 2 
Married. Salary $4,000. Box 983, care 

of Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


Seven years’ experience. National 
magazine—newspaper agency— 
novelty advertising. Desires con- 
nection in any territory. Has 
ability and action—writes force- 
ful sales letters. References New 
York’s leading magazine men. 
Now employed. Age 26. Married. 
Producer, Box 977, Printers’ Ink. 
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an Seivwright, advertising specialist, 
s the timPy@ gerve,a few fagre clients 
a fee baéis: “Minimum fee accepted 
5 a week—and from that price up to 
50 a week, depending wholly on the 
e quired. Address 219 Inwood 
e€., Tires Montclair, New Jersey. 
ill call personally in response to re- 
qfest to do so. 


DepartmentStore Ad-Man 


resigned as adv. mgr. of large 
mid-west business to enter the 
service. A young man of marked 
ability, broad experience and 
thorough understanding of every 
angle of department store pub- 
licity. Address Box 987 care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Open for Engagement 
As Adv. Mgr. of $3,000,000 Up Concern 








A TRAINING OF UNUSUAL VALUE 

TO SOME MANUFACTURER 
A young advertising executive, holding 
a responsible position with a corporation 
noted for the quality of its advertising 
and the efficiency of its dealer co-opera- 
tion, desires a change. Experience em- 
braces planning and executing successful 
national magazine and newspaper cam- 
paigns; creating printed matter of all 
kinds, dealer helps and sales promotional 
work. Age 26, married, and now earn- 
ing $3,600 per annum. Box 992, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





In Milwaukee a few years ago I sold, as 
manager local department, for Cramer- 
Krasselt Agency to an ice company 
$2,500 worth of advertising, directing 
copy in local papers. Campaign was un- 
usual, including parade and entertain- 
ment for about 7,000 children of city. 
My mistake was in leaving first my em- 
ployers and then the city. Still young, 
45, and free from marital ties, but would 
locate for new real chance to grow. 
Sober. Live wire. What do you offer 
to man who knows himself? Emil Held, 
P. O. Box 562, San Benito, Texas. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Open for engagement to handle a 
good Seller or Manage an Agency. 
Plenty of capital to operate with. 
Would only consider high-class 
article and large territory in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. For 25 years 
with National Cash Register Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, as District 
Manager and Sales Agent, organ- 
ized Pittsburgh office and trained 
selling force. Had charge of 
Pittsburgh territory during entire 
25 years connected with National 
Cash Register Company. Myer N. 
Jacobs, 1212 Keenan Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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we maintain 
Offices and 
Poster Plants 
in over 400 
large cities 
and towns in 
twenty-three 
states acting 
as service 
stations to the 
advertiser 










CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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100% Increase In 


Six Years 


The daily circulation of The 
Chicago Tribune, when the first 
“vovernment statement” was 
made in : 


1912, was . . . 220,500—at 1 cent 
Today it exceeds 440,000—at 2 cents. 


—and the Sunday circulation of The | ry 
Tribune is zm excess of 700,000—an 
increase during the same six years | « 
of more than 130 per cent. c 


= 
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When it is considered that The n 


Chicago Tribune’s clientele is R 
made up of the very best people 

in every community in the Central : 
West it is not surprising that s 
The Tribune leads in volume of . 


advertising and produces unsur- . 
passed results for its advertisers. 


The Chicago Tribune 


[{iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/|(/ 











